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BOOK III. 


OP THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OR EXPEDIENTS 


WHICH HAVE BEEN PROPOSED, OR HAVE PRE¬ 
VAILED IN SOCIETY, AS they AFFECT THE 
EVILS ARISING FROM THE PRINCIPLE OP PO¬ 
PULATION. 



CHAP. I. 

Of Syfetns of Equality, ff allacc. Condorcet, 

' 1 '' 

1 o a perfon who view's the paft and prefent 
ftates of mankind in the light in which they 
have appeared in the two preceding books, it 
cannot but be a matter of aftonlfhment, that all 


the writers on the perfedlibility of man and of 
fociety, who have noticed the argument of the 
principle of population, treat it always very 
flightly, and invariably reprefent the difficulties 
VOL. 11. B arifing 
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arifing from it as at a great and almoft immea- 
furable diflance. Even Mr. Wallace, who 
thought the argunicnt Itfclf of fo much weight 
as to deftroy his whole lyftcm of equality, did 
not feem to be aware, that any difficulty would 
arife from this caufe, till the whole earth had 
been cultivated like a garden, and was incapable 
of any further incrcafc of produce. Were this 
really the cafe, and v/ere a beautiful lyfiem of 
equality in other rclpe^ls practicable, I cannot 
think that our ardour in the purfult of fuch a 
feheme ought to be damped by the contempla¬ 
tion of fo remote a difficulty. An event at fuch 
a ditance might fairly be left to providence. 
But the truth is, that, if the view of the argu¬ 
ment given in this effiay be julf, the difficulty, 
fo far from being remote, would be imminent 
and immediate. Ac every period during the 
progrefs of cultivation, from the prefent moment 
to the time when the whole earth was become 
like a garden, the diftrefs for want of food 
would be conllantly preffing on all mankind, if 
they were equal. Though the produce of the 
earth would be incrcahng every year, popula¬ 
tion would be tending to increafe much fafter, 
and the redundancy muft neceffarily be checked 
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by the periodical or conftant ad:ion of moral 
reftraint, vice, or mifery. 

M. Condorcet’s Efqufjc d'lm iahleaii hiftorique 
dcs proy^rcs de Efprit humain was written, it is 
faid, under the prelTure of that cruel proferip- 
tion, which terminated in his death. If he had 
no hopes of its being feen during his life, and ol 
its interefting France in his favour, it is a fmgu- 
lar inftance of the attachment of a man to 
principles, which every day’s experience was, fo 
fatally for hlmfclf, contradicling. To fee the 
human mind. In one of the moft enlightened 
nations of the world, debafed by fuch a fermen¬ 
tation of dlfgufting paflions, of fear, cruelty, 
malice, revenge, ambition, madnefs, and folly, 
as would have difgraced the mold favage nations 
in the moll; barbarous age, niuld have been fuch 
a tremendous fhock to his ideas of the ncceffary 
and inevitable progrefs of the human mind, as 
nothing but the firmed conviction of the truth 
of his principles, in fpite of all appearances^ 
could have withftood. 

This pollhumous publication Is only a 
fkctch of a much larger work, which he pro- 
pofed Ihould be executed. It ncccflarily wants 
therefore that detail and application, which can 
alone prove the truth of any theory. A few 

B 2 obfervations 
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obfervations will be fufficicnt to fhow, how 
completely this theory is contradifted, when it 
is applied to the real and not to an Imaginary 
Hate of things. 

In the laft divilion of the work, which treats 
of the future progrefs of man towards perfec¬ 
tion, M. Condorcet fays, that comparing in the 
different civilized nations of Europe the affual 
population with the extent of territory, and 
obfervlng their cultivation, their induftry, their 
divifions of labour, and their means of fubfift- 
cnce, we diall fee, that it would be impoffible to 
preferve the fame means ol fubfiflence, and 
confequently the fame population, without a 
number of individuals who have no other means 
of fupplying their wants than their Induflry. 

Having allowed the neceffity of fuch a clafs 
of men, and adverting afterwards to the preca¬ 
rious revenue of thofe families, that w'ould de¬ 
pend fo entirely on the life and health of their 
chief,“ he fays very juftly, “ There exlfts then a 
“ ncccffary caufe of inequality, of dependence, 

and even of mlfery, which menaces w’ithout 

* To favc time ami long quot.ntioiis, I (liall liere give tl'.c 
I’ubflance of foine of M. Condorcet's feiitiments, and I hope 
that I fhall ttot mifreprefent them ; hut I refer the reader to 
the work itfclf, which will amul'e if it dp not convince him. 

ceafing 
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ceafing the moil numerous and aftive clafs 
“of our focieties.” The difficulty is juft and 
well ftated; but his mode of removing it will, 
I fear, be found totally inefficacious. 

By the application of calculations to the 
probabilities of life, and the intereft of money, 
he propofes, that a fund ihould be eftabliffied, 
which fhould afl'ure to the old an affiftance 
produced in part by their own former favings, 
and in part by the favings of individuals, 
who in making the fame facrificc die be¬ 
fore they reap the benefit of it. The fame or 
a fimilar fund ftiould give affiftance to w'omen 
and children w'ho lofe their h’ufbands or fa¬ 
thers ; and afford a capital to thofc who were 
of an age to found a new family, fufficient for 
the develope-ment of their induftry. Thefe 
eftablifhments, he obferves, might be made in 
the name and under the proteftion of the fo- 
ciety. Going ftill further, he fays, that by the 
juft application of calculations, means might be 
found of more completely preferving a ftate of 
equality, by preventing credit from being the 
exclufive privilege of great fortunes, and yet 
giving it a bafis equally folid, and by rendering 
the progrefs of induftry and the ailivity of com¬ 
merce lefs dependent on great capitalifts. 

Such eftabllfiimeats and calculations may ap- 
B 3 pear 
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pear very promifingupon paper; but when applied 
to real life, they will be found to be abfolutely 
nugatory. M. Condorcet allows, that a clafs 
of people which maintains itfelf entirely by In- 
duftry is neceifary to every ftate. Why docs 
he allow this ? No other reafon can well be af- 
figned, than becaufe he conceives, that the la¬ 
bour ncceflary to procure fubfiflcncc for an ex¬ 
tended population will not be performed with¬ 
out the goad of ncceffity. If, by eftabllflimcnts 
upon the plans that have been mentioned, this 
fpur to induftry be removed ; if the idle and 
3iegligent be placed upon the fame footing with 
regard to their credit, and the future fupport of 
their wives and families, as the adtive and in- 
duflrious; can we expedt to fee men exert that 
animated addivity in bettering their condition, 
vvhich now forms the mafter-fpring of public 
profperity ? If an incjuifition were to be cila- 
bliflied to examine the claims of each individual, 
and to determine whether he had or had not 
exerted himfclf to the utmold, and to grant or 
refufe affidance accordingly, this would be little 
clfe than a repetition upon a larger icale of the 
Englifli poor laws, and would be completely 
deftrudlive of the true principles of liberty and 
(;c|uality, 

But 
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But independently of this great objcdlion to 
thefe eftablifhmcnts, and fuppofing for a mo¬ 
ment, that they would give no check to produc¬ 
tion, the greatcft difficulty remains yet behind. 

Were every man lure of a comfortable pro- 
vifion for a family, ahnoft every man would have 
one ; and were the riling generation free from 
the “ killing froft” of mifery, population mull 
increafe with unufual rapidity. Of this M. 
Condorcct feems to be lully aware himfelf; 
and after having deferibed further improvements, 
he fays, 

“ But in this progrefs of indullry and happi- 
“ nefs, each generation will be called to more 
“ extended enjoyments, and in confequence, 
“ by the phyfical conllitution of the human 
“ frame, to an increafe in the number of indi- 
“ viduals. Mull not there arrive a period then 
“ when thefe laws equally necelfary ffiali coun- 
“ terad; each other; when the increalc of the 
“ number of men furpaffing their means of fub- 
fillence, the neceJary refult mull be, either 
a continual diminution of happinefs and po- 
“ pulation—a movement truly retrograde ; or 
at leaft a kind of ofcillation between good and 
“ evil ? In focieties arrived at this term, will not 
this ofcillation be a conllantly lubfilling caufe 
B 4 “ of 
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“ of periodical mifery ? Will it not mark the 
“ limit, when all further melioration will be- 
“ come impoHible, and point out that term to 
“ the perfedlibility of the human race, which 
“ it may reach in the courfe of ages, but can 
“ never pafs ?” He then adds, 

“ There is no perfon who does not fee how 
very diftant fuch a period is from us. But 
“ fliall wc ever arrive at it ? It is equally im- 
“ poffible to pronounce for, or againft, the fu- 
“ ture realization of an event, which cannot 
“ take place but at an rera, w'hen the human 
“ race will have attained improvements, of which 
“ we can at prefent fcarccly form a conception.” 

M. Condorcct’s pidlure of what may be ex- 
pefted to happen, when the number of men 
fliall furpafs their means of fubfiftencc, is juflly 
drawn. The ofcillation which he deferibes will 
certainly take place, and will without doubt be 
a conflantly fubfifling caufe of periodical mifery. 
The only point in which I differ from M. Con¬ 
dorcet in this defeription is, with regard to the 
period when it may be applied to the human 
race. M. Condorcet thinks, that it cannot pof- 
fibly be applicable, but at an cera extremely dif¬ 
tant. If ,the proportion between the natural 
increafe of population and food, which was 

flated 
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ftated in the beginning of this effay, and which 
has received confiderable confirmation from the 
poverty that has been found to prevail in every 
ftage of human fociety, be in any degree 
near the truth; it will appear on the con¬ 
trary, that the period when the number of men 
furpafles their means of fubfiftence has long 
fince arrived; and that this necefifary ofcilla- 
tion, this conftantly fubfifting caufe of pe¬ 
riodical mifery, has exlfted ever fince we have 
had any hiftories of mankind, and continues to 
exifi: at the prefent moment. 

M. Condorcet however goes on to fay, that 
fliould the period, which he conceives to be fo 
diftant, ever arrive, the human race, and the 
advocates of the perfectibility of man, need not 
be alarmed at it. He then proceeds to remove 
the difficulty in a manner, which 1 profefs not 
to underltand. Having obferved, that the ri¬ 
diculous prejudices of fiiperftition would by that 
time have ceafed to throw over morals a cor¬ 
rupt and degrading aufterlty, he alludes either 
to a promifeuous concubinage, which would 
prevent breeding, or to fomething elfe as unna¬ 
tural. To remove the difficulty in this way 
will furely, in the opinion of moft men, be to 
deftroy that virtue and purity of manners, which 

the 
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the advocates of equality, and of the pcrfedlibi- 
lity of man, profefs to be the end and cbjed: of 
their views. 

The lafi: queftion which M. Condorcet pro- 
pofes for examination is, the organic perfedi- 
bility of man. He obferves, if the proofs 
which have been already given, and which, in 
their developement, will receive greater force in 
the work itfclf, are fufficient to eftablifh the in¬ 
definite perfectibility of man, upon the fuppo- 
fition of the fame natural faculties and the fame 
organization which he has at prefent; what 
will be the certainty, what the extent of our 
hopes, if this organization, thefe natural facul 
ties themfelves, be fufceptible of melioration ? 

From the Improvement of medicine; from the 
ufc of more wholefome food and habitations; 
from a manner of living, which will improve 
the flrength of the body by exerclfe, without 
impairing it by excefs; from the deftrudtion of 
the two great caufes of the degradation of man, 
mifery and too great riches; from the gradual 
removal of tranfmiffiblc and contagious dlfor- 
ders by the improvement of phyfical knowledge, 
rendered more efficacious by the progrefs of rca- 
fon and of focial order; he infers, that, though 
man will not abfolutely become immortal, yet 

the 
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the duration between his birth and natural 
death will increafe without ccaiing, will have 
no affignahle term, and may properly be cxpref- 
fed by the w'ord indefinite. He then defines 
this word to mean either a conllant approach 
to an unlimited extent without ever reaching 
it ; or an increafe in the immenlity of ages to 
an extent greater than any affignahle quantity. 
But furely the application of this term m 
either of thefe fenles to the duration of human 
life is in the higheft degree unphilofophical, 
and totally unwarranted by any appearances in 
the law's of nature. Variations from different 
caufes are efientially diftmH from a regular and 
unretrograde increafe. The average duration of 
human life will to a certain degree vary from 
healthy or unhealthy climates, from wholefomc 
or unwholefome food, from virtuous or vicious 
manners, and other caufes; but it may be fairly 
doubted, whether there has been really the fmal- 
left perceptible advance in the natural duration 
of human life, fince firft we had any authentic 
hiftory of man. The prejudices of all ages have 
indeed been diredfly contrary to this fuppofition ; 
and though I w'ould not lay much ftrefs upon 
thefe prejudices, they will in forne meafure 
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tend to prove, that there has been no marked 
advance in an oppohtc direclion. 

It may perhaps be faid^ that the world is yet 
To young, fb completely in its infancy, that 
it ought not to be expected, that any difference 
Ihould appear fo foon. 

If this be the cafe, there is at once an end of 
all human fcience. The whole train of reafon- 
ings from effebts to caufes will be deftroyed. 
We may fliut our eyes ttj the book of nature, as 
it will no longer be of any ufe to read it. The 
wildeft and moft imj)robable-conjeftures may¬ 
be advanced with as much certainty, as the moft 
juft and fublime theories, founded on careful 
and reiterated experiments. We may return 
again to the old mode of philofophifing, and 
make fa<fts bend to fyftems, inftcad of efta- 
blifliing fj'ftcms upon facts. The grand and con- 
fiftent theory of Newton will be placed upon 
the fanic footing as the wild and eccentric hy- 
pothefes of Defcartes. In fliort, if the laws 
of nature be thus fickle and Inconftant; if it 
can be affirmed, and be believed, that they will 
change, when for ages and ages they have ap¬ 
peared imrriutable; the human mind will no 
longer have any incitements to inquiry, but 

muft 
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mnfl; remain fixed in ina<fllvc torpor, or amufe 
itfclf only in bewildering dreams and extrava¬ 
gant fancies. 

The conftancy of the laws of nature, and of 
cfFeds and caufes, is the foundation of all hu¬ 
man knowledge; ajad if, without any previous 
obfervable fymptoms or indications of a change, 
we can infer, that a change will take place, we 
may as w’cll make any affertlon whatever; and 
think it as unrcafonablc to be contradldcd, in 
affirming that the moon will come in contacl 
with the earth to morrow^, as in faying that the 
fun will rife at its appointed time. 

With regard to the duration of human life, 
there docs not appear to have cxlflcd, from the 
carlieft ages of the w'orld to the prefent moment, 
the fmalleft permanent fymptom or Indication 
of increafing prolongation. The obfervable cf- 
feds of climate, habit, diet, and other caufe's, on 
length of life, have furnifhed the pretext for 
afferting its indefinite extention ; and the fandy 
foundation on which the argument refls is, that 
becaufe the limit of human life is undefined, 
becaufe you cannot mark its precife term, and 
fay fo far exactly fliall it go, and no further, 
therefore its extent may increafe for ever, and 
be properly termed indefinite or unlimited. 

But 
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But the fallacy and abfurdity of this argument 
will fufficiently appear from a flight examina¬ 
tion of what M. Condorcet calls the organic 
perfccilibility or degeneration of the race of plants 
and animals, vi^hich, he (ays, may be regarded 
as one of the general laws of nature. 

I have been told, that it is a maxim among 
forne of the improvers of cattle, that yau may 
breed to any degree of nicety you pleafe ; and 
they found this maxim upon another, which is, 
that feme of the otfspring will poilefs the defir- 
able qualities of the parents in a greater degree. 
In the famous Leicefterfliire breed of flieep, the 
objed is to procure them with fmall heads and 
fmall legs. Proceeding upon thefe breeding 
maxims it is evident, that we might go on, till 
the heads and legs were evanefeent quantities ; 
but this is fo palpable an abfurdity, that we may 
be quite fure, that the premifes are not juft, and 
that there really is a limit, though we cannot fee 
it, or fay exactly where it is. In this cafe, the 
point of the greateft degree of improvement, or 
the fmallcft lize of the liead and legs, may be faid 
to be undefined; but this is very different from 
unlimited, or from indefinite, irpM. Condorcet’s 
acceptation of the term. Though I may not 
be able in the prefent inftance to naark the 

limit, 
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limit, at which further improvement will ftop, 
I can very eaiily mention a point, at which it 
will not arrive. I (hould not fcruple to aflert, 
that were the breeding to continue for ever, the 
heads and legs of thefe fljeep would never be fo 
fmall as the head and legs of a rat. 

It cannot be true therefore, that among ani¬ 
mals fome of the offspring will poffcfs the dc- 
firable qualities of the parents in a greater de¬ 
gree ; or that animals are indefinitely perfec¬ 
tible. 

The progrefs of a wild plant to a beautiful 
garden flower is perhaps more marked and 
ffriklng, than any thing that takes place among 
animals; yet even here it would be the height of 
abfurdity to afi'ert, that the progrcls was unli¬ 
mited or indefinite. One of the moff obvious 
features of the improvement is the increafe of 
fize. The flower has grown gradually larger by 
cultivation. If the progrefs were really unli¬ 
mited, it might be inercafed, ad infinitum ; but 
th is is fb groff an abfurdity, that we may be 
quite fure, that among plants as well as among 
animals there is a limit to improvement, 
though we do not exadfly know where it is. 
It is probable, that the gardeners who contend for 
flower prizes have often applied ftronger dref- 
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flng without fuccefs. At the fame time it 
would be highly prefiimptuous in any man to 
fay, that he had feen the fineft carnation or ane¬ 
mone that could ever be made to grow. He 
might however affert without the fmalleft 
chance of being contradicted by a future faCl, 
that no carnation or anemone could ever by 
cultivation be increafed to the fize of a large 
cabbage ; and yet there are affignable quantities 
greater than a cabbage. No man can fay, that 
he has feen the largeft ear of wheat, or the 
largeft oak, that could ever grow; but he might 
eafily, and with perfeCt certainty, name a point 
of magnitude, at which they would not arrive. 
In all thefe cafes therefore, a careful diftinClion 
fhould be made betwxen an unlimited progrefs, 
and a progrefs where the limit is merely unde¬ 
fined. 

It will be faid perhaps, that the reafon why 
plants and animals cannot increafe indefinitely 
in fize is, that they would fall by their own 
weight. I anfwer, how do we know this but 
from experience ? from experience of the degree 
of flrength, with which thefe bodies are formed. 
I know, that a carnation long before it reached 
the fize of a cabbage would not be fupported by 
its ftalk; but I only know this from my expe¬ 


rience 
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Hence of the weaknefs and want of tenadity 
in the materials of a carnation ftalk. There 
might be fubftances of the fame fize that would 
fupport as large a head as a cabbage. 

The reafons of the mortality of plants are at 
prefent perfectly unknown to us. No man dan 
fay why fuch a plant is annual, another biennial, 
and another endures for ages. The W'hole affair 
in all thefe cafes, in plants, animals, and in the 
human race, is an affair of experience; and I 
only conclude, that man is mortal, becaufe the 
invariable experience of all ages has proved the 
mortality of thofe materials, of which his vifible 
body is made. 

“ Wliat can we reaTon but fiom wliat we know ?” 

Sound philofophy will not authorlfe me to 
alter this opinion of the mortality of man on 
earth, till it can be clearly proved, that the hu¬ 
man race has made, and is making, a decided 
progrefs towards an illimitable extent of life. 
And the chief rcafon why I adduced the two 
particular inflances from animals and plants was 
to expofe and illuflrate, if I could, the fallacy 
of that argument, wdiich infers an unlimited 
progrefs merely becaufe fome partial improve¬ 
ment has taken place, and that the limit of this 
improvement cannot be precifely afeertained. 

VOL. II. c The 
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The capacity of improvement in plants and 
animals, to a certain degree, no perfon can pof- 
libly doubt. A clear and decided progrefs has 
already been made ; and yet I think it appears, 
that it would he highly abfurd to fay, that this 
progrefs has no limits. In human life, though 
there are great variations from different caufes, 
it may be doubted whether, fince the world be¬ 
gan, any organic improvement whatever of the 
human frame can be clearly afeertained. The 
foundations therefore, on which the arguments 
for the organic perfectibility of man reft, are 
unufually weak, and can only be confidered as 
mere conjectures. It does not however by any 
means feem impoflible, that, by an attention to 
breed, a certain degree of improvement fimilar 
to that among animals might take place among 
men. Whether intcIleCl could be communicated 
may be a matter of doubt; but fize, ftrength, 
beauty, complexion, and perhaps even longevity, 
are in a degree tranfmiffible. The error does 
not feem to lie in fuppofing a fmall degree of 
improvement poffiblc, but in not diferiminating 
between a fmall improvement, the limit of 
which is undefined, and an improvement really 
unlimited. As the human race however could 
not be improved in this way, without con¬ 
demning 
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dcmning all the bad fpecimens to celibacy, it is 
not probable, that an attention to breed Ihould 
ever become general; indeed I know of no 
well-directed attempts of this kind except in the 
ancient family of the Bickerftaffs, who are faid 
to have been very fuccefsful in whitening the 
fkins and increaiing tljc height of their race by 
prudent marriages, particularly by that very ju¬ 
dicious crofs with Maud tlie milk-maid, by 
which fomc capital defebls in the conftitutions 
of the family were corredled. 

It will not be neceflary, I think, in order 
more completely to lliovv the improbability of 
any approach in man tow^ards immortality on 
earth, to urge the very great additional weight, 
that an increafe in the duration of life would 
give to the argument of population. 

M. Condorcet’s book may be confidcred not . 
only as a fkctch of the opinions of a celebrated 
individual, but of many of the literary men in 
France at the beginning of the revolution. As 
fuch, though merely a fkctch, it fcem.s worthy 
of attention. 

Many, I doubt not, will think, that the at¬ 
tempting gravely to controvert fo abfurd a pa¬ 
radox, as the Immortality of man on earth, or 
indeed even the perfectibility of man and fo- 

^ cicty. 
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ciety, is a wafte of time and words; and that 
fuch unfounded conjedlurcs are beft anfwered 
by negledl. I profefs, however, to be of a differ¬ 
ent opinion. When paradoxes of this kind are 
advanced by ingenious and able men, ncgledt 
has no tendency to convince them of their mif- 
takes. Priding themfelvcs on what they con¬ 
ceive to be a mark of the reach and fize of their 
own underftandings, of the extent and com- 
prchenfivencfs of their views ; they will look 
upon this neglect merely as an indication of 
poverty and narrownefs in the mental exertions 
of their contemporaries; and only think, that 
the world is not yet prepared to receive their 
fublime truths. 

On the contrary, a candid inveftigation of 
thefe fubjecls, accompanied with a perfedl rea- 
dinefs to adopt any theory warranted by found 
philofophy, may have a tendency to ■ convince 
tl)cm, that in forming improbable and un¬ 
founded hypothefes, fo far from enlarging the 
bounds of human fcicncc, they are contradting 
it ; fb far from promoting the improvement of 
the human mind, they arc obftruding it : they 
arc throwing us back again alraofl into the in¬ 
fancy of knowledge ; and weakening the foun¬ 
dations of that mode of phdofophifing, under 

the 
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the aufpices of which fclence has of late made 
fuch rapid advances. The late rage for wide 
and unreftrained fpeculation feems to have been 
a kind of mental intoxication, arlfing perhaps 
from the great and unexpected difeoveries, which 
had been made in various branches of fcience. 
To men elate and giddy with fuch fuccclTes, 
every thing appeared to be within the grafp of 
human powers; and under this illufion they 
confounded fubjeCts where no real progrefs 
could be proved, with thofe, where the progrefs 
had been marked, certain, and acknowledged. 
Could they be perfuaded to fober themfelves 
with a little fevere and chaftifed thinking, they 
would fee, that the caufe of truth and of found 
philofophy cannot but fuffer, by fubftituting 
wild flights and unfupported affertlons, for pa¬ 
tient Invcftigatlon and well-authcnticatsd proofs. 
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Of Syjiems of Equality. Godwin. 


In reading Mr. Godwin’s ingenious work on 
political juftice, it is itnpoffible not to be flruck 
with the fpirit and energy of his ftyie, the force 
and precifion of fome of his reafonings, the ar¬ 
dent tone of his thoughts, and particularly with 
that impreffive earneftnefs of manner, which 
gives an air of truth to the whole. At the fame 
time it muft be confeffed, that he has not pro¬ 
ceeded in his inquiries with the caution that 
found philolbphy requires. His conclufions are 
often unw3''rantcd by his premifes. He fails 
fometimes in removing objehlions, which he 
himlelf brings forward. Pie relies too much on 
general and abftrad: propofitions, which will not 
adi'i'it of application. And his conjectures cer¬ 
tainly far outftrip the modefty of nature. 

The fyftem of equality, which Mr. Godwin 
propofes, is, on a firtt view, the moft beautiful 
and engaging of any that has yet appeared. A 
melioration of focicty to be produced merely 

by 
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by reafon and conviclion gives more promife 
of permanence than any change effected and 
maintained by force. The unlimited exercife 
of private judgment is a doctrine grand and 
captivating, and has a valt fuperiority over thofe 
fyftcms, where every individual is in a manner 
the Have of the public. The fubftitution of 
benevolence, as the mafterfpring and moving 
principle of fociety, inftead ot felf-love, appears 
at firft fight to be a confummation devoutly to 
be wifhed. In fhort, it is impoffible to con¬ 
template the whole of this fair picture, without 
emotions of delight and admiration, accompa¬ 
nied wdth an ardent longing for the period of 
its accomplifliment. But alas ! that moment 
can never arrive. The whole is little better 
than a dream—a phantom of the imagination. 
Thefe “ gorgeous palaces” of happinefs and im¬ 
mortality, thefe “ folemn temples” of truth and 
virtue, will diflblve, “ like the bafelcfs fabric of 
a vifion,” when we awaken to real life, and con¬ 
template the genuine fituation of man on earth. 

Mr. Godwin, at the conclufion of the third 
chapter of his eighth book, fpeaking of popula¬ 
tion, says, “ There is a principle in human fo- 
“ ciety, by which population is perpetually kept 
“ down to the level of the means of fubfiftence. 

c 4 . “ Thus 
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“ Thus among the wandering tribes of America 
“ and Afia we nev(*r find, through the laofe of 
“ ages, that population has fo incrcafed, as to 
** render neccflary the cultivation of the earth/” 
This principle, which Mr. Godwin thus men-^ 
tions as fomc myfterious and occult caufc, and 
•w’hich he docs not attempt to invcfligatc, has 
appeared to be the grinding law of ncceflity—- 
inifery, and the fear of mifery. 

The great error, under which Mr, Godwin 
labours throughout his whole work, is, the at¬ 
tributing of alraoft all the vices and mifery, that 
prevail in civil fociety, to human inflitptions. 
Political regulations, and the eflablifhed admir 
niflration of property, are, with him, the fruit¬ 
ful fources of all evil, the hotbeds of all the 
crimes that degrade mankind. Were this really 
a true {late of the cafe, it would not feem an 
abfolutely hopelefs tafli, to remove evil com¬ 
pletely from the world; and reafon feems to be 
the proper and adequate inflrument for effedling 
fo great a purpofe. But the truth is, that 
though human inflitntions appear to be and in¬ 
deed often are, the obvious and obtruhve caufes 
of much mifehief to mankind, they are, in rea¬ 
lity, light and fuperficial, in comparifon with 
thofe dcepcr-fcatcd caufes of evil, which refult 
*p, 460, 8vo, ad edit. 

from 
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from the law's of nature and the paffions ut 
mankind. 

In a chapter on the benefits attendant upon 
a fvftcni of ccpjality, Mr. Godwin la)'s, “ The 
fpint of onpreifion, the (nirit ot fervihty, and 
“ the Ipuit of iraud, thefe are the immediate 
“ growth of tlie cllabhlbed adminillration of 
propertv. 'Fhey are alike hoftile to intcllec- 
“ tual improvement. Tlie other vices ol envy, 
malice, and revenge, are their iiifeparabls 
companions. In a ftatc of fociety where men 
“ lived in the midfc of plenty, and where all 
“ lhared alike the bounties of nature, thefe fen- 
timents would inevitably c.Kpirc. The nar* 
“ row principle of Iclfifluiefs would vanlfli. No 
“ man being obliged to guard his little flore, or 
provide with anxiety and pain for his rcftlcfs 
“ w’ants, each would lole his individual cxifb- 
“ cnee in the thought ot the general good. No 
“ man would be an enemy to his neighbours, 
“ for they would have no fubjeft of contention ; 
“ and of conlequcnce ijhilanthropy would rc- 
“ fume the empire which reafon alTigns her. 
“ Mind would be delivered from her perpetual 
" anxiety about corporal fupport; and free to 
expatiate in the field of thought which is 

“ congenial 
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congenial to her. Each would affift the in- 
“ quiries of all.'*” 

This would indeed be a happy ftate. But 
that it is merely an imaginary picture with 
fcarcely a feature near the truth, the reader, I 
am afraid, is already too well convinced. 

Man cannot live in the midft of plenty. All 
cannot fhare alike the bounties of nature. Were 
there no eftablilhed adminiftration of property, 
every man would be obliged to guard with force 
his little ftore. Selfifhnefs would be triumph¬ 
ant. The fubjeds of contention would be per¬ 
petual. Every individual would be under a 
conftant anxiety about corporal fupport, and not 
a fingle intelleft would be left free to expatiate 
in the field of thought. 

How little Mr. Godwin has turned his atten¬ 
tion to the real ftate of human fociety will fuf- 
flciently appear, from the manner in which he 
endeavours to remove the difficulty of an over¬ 
charged population. He fays, “ The obvious 
“ anfwer to this objedion is, that to reafoh 
“ thus is to forefee difficulties at a great dif- 
tance. Three fourths of the habitable globe 
are now uncultivated. The parts already culti- 

* Political Juflice, b. viii, c. iii, p. 458. 
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“ vated are capable of immeafurable improve- 
“ ment. Myriads of centuries of ftill increaf- 
“ ing population may pafs away, and the earth 
“ be ftill found fufficient for the fubfiftence of 
“ its inhabitants.'*” 

I have already pointed out the error of fup- 
poilng, that no diftrefs or difficulty would arife 
from a redundant population, before the earth 
abfolutely refufed to produce any more. But 
let us imagine for a moment Mr. Godwin’s 
fyftem of equality realized in its utmoft extent, 
and fee how foon this difficulty might be ex- 
peded to prefs, under fo perfed; a form of fo- 
cicty. A theory that will not admit of appli¬ 
cation cannot poffibly be juft. 

Let us fuppofe all the caufes of vice and mi- 
fery in this ifland removed. War and conten¬ 
tion ceafe. Unwholefome trades and manufac¬ 
tories do not exift. Crowds no longer collecft 
together in great and peftilent cities for pur- 
pofes of cos t intrigue, of commerce, and vi¬ 
cious gratification. Simple, healthy, and ra¬ 
tional amufements take place of drinking, gam¬ 
ing, and debauchery. There are no towns fuf- 
ficiently large to have any prejudicial effec'ls on 
the human conftitution. The greater part of 
the happy Inhabitants of this terreftrial Paradife 
“ Polit. Juftice. b. viii, c. i.'j, p. 510. 
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live in hamlets and farm houfes fcattered over 
the face of the country. All men arc equal. 

- i 

The labours of luxury arc at an end ; and the 
neceflary labours of agriculture arc lhared ami¬ 
cably among all. The number of perfons and 
the produce of the ifland vve luppofe to be the 
fame as at pref:nt. The fpirit of benevolepce, 
guided by impartial juftice, will divide this pro¬ 
duce among all the members of fociety accord¬ 
ing to their wants. Though it would be im- 
pollible, that they fliould all have animal food 
every day, yet vegetable food, with meat occa- 
fionally, would fatisly the defires of a frugal 
people, and would be fuflicient to preferve them 
in health, flrength, and fpirits. 

Mr. Godwin confidcrs marriage as a fraud 
and a monopoly.'* Let us fuppofc the com¬ 
merce of the lexes eflablilhcd upon principles of 
the raoft perfefl freedom. Mr. Godwin does 
not think himfelf, that this freedom would lead 
to a promifeuous intercourfe ; and this I per- 
fcdlly agree with him. The love of variety is 
a vicious, corrupt, and unnatural taftc, and could 
not prevail in any great degree in a fimple and 
virtuous ftate of fociety. Each man would pro¬ 
bably felefl for himfelf a partner, to whom he 

“ Polit. Juftice, b. vii;, c. viii, p. 49S et fet]. 
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would adhere, as long as that adherence conti¬ 
nued to be the choice of both parties.. It would 
be of little confequence, according to Mr. God¬ 
win, how many children a woman had, or to 
whom they belonged. Provifions and aflillance 
would fpontaneoufly flow from the quarter in 
which they abounded to the quarter in which 
they were deficient.* And every man accord¬ 
ing to his capacity would be ready to furnifli 
inftruftion to the rifing generation. 

I cannot conceive a form of focicty fo favour¬ 
able upon the whole to population. Tlie irre- 
mediablcncfs of marriage, as it is at prefent con- 
llituted, undoubtedly deters many from enter¬ 
ing into this ftatc. An unfiiacklcd intcrcourfe 
on the contrary would be a moft powerful in¬ 
citement to early attachments ; and as we arc 
fuppofing no anxiety about the future fupport 
of children to exift, I do not conceive, that there 
would be one woman in a hundred, of twenty- 
three years of age, without a family. 

With thefe extraordinary encouragements 
to population, and every caufe of depopulation, 
as we have fuppofed, removed, the numbers 
would ncccflarily incrcafe fafler than in any 
fociety that has ever yet been known. I 
have before mentioned, that tlic inhabitants of 
* rolitical Jufticc, b. viii, c. viii, p. 504. 
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the back fettlcments of America appear to double 
their numbers in fifteen years, England is cer¬ 
tainly a more healthy country than the back 
fcttlements of America ; and as we have fup- 
pofed every houfe in the ifland to be airy and 
wholefbme, and the encouragements to have a 
family greater even than in America, no pro¬ 
bable rcafon can be affigneJ, wiiy the popula¬ 
tion fliould not double itfclf in lefs, if poffiblc, 
than fifteen years. But to be quite furc, that 
we do not go beyond the truth, we will only 
fuppofe the period of doubling to be twenty- 
five years ; a ratio of increafe, which is flower 
than is known to have taken place throughout 
all the northern ftates of America. 

There can be little doubt, that the equaliz¬ 
ation of property which we have fuppofed, ad¬ 
ded to the clrcumflance of the labour of the 
whole community being direded chiefly to 
agriculture, W'ould tend greatly to augment the 
produce of the country. But to anfwcr the 
demands of a population increafing fo rapidly, 
Mr. Godwin’s calculation of half an hour a day 
■w'ould certainly not be fufficient. It is probable, 
that the half of every man’s time mult be em¬ 
ployed forthls purpofe. Yet with fuch or much 
greater exertions, a perfon who is acquainted 
with the nature of the foil in this country, and 

who 
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who refleds on the fertility of the lands already 
in cultivation, and the barrcnnefs of thofe that 
are not cultivated, will be very much difpofcd 
to doubt, whether the whole average produce 
could poflibly be doubled in twenty-five years 
from the prefent period. The only chance of 
fuccefs would be from the ploughing up mofl: of 
the grazing countries, and putting an end almofl: 
entirely to animal food. Yet this fcheme would 
probably defeat itfelf. The foil of England 
will not produce much without drcffing ; and 
cattle feem to be ncceflary to make that fpccies 
of manure, which beffc fuits the land. 

Difficult however as it might be to double 
the average produce of the ifland in twenty-five 
years, let us fuppofe it effcdled. At the expira¬ 
tion of the firft period therefore, the food, 
though almoft entirely vegetable, would be fuf- 
ficient to fupport in health the doubled popu¬ 
lation of 2,2 millions. 

During the next period where will the food be 
found, to fatlsfy the importunate demands of the 
increafing numbers ? Where is the frefh land to 
turn up ? Where is the dreffing neceffary to 
improve that which is already in cultivation ? 
There is no perfon with the fmallefi: knowledge 
of land but would fay, that it was impoffible, 

that 
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that the average produce of the country could 
be increafed during the fecond twenty-five 
years by a quantity equal to what it at prefent 
yields. Yet we will fuppofe this increafe, how¬ 
ever improbable, to take place. The exuberant 
ftrength of the argiunent allows of almoft any 
coiiceffion. Even with this conceffion however, 
tliere would be eleven millions at the expiration 
of the fecond term unprovided for. A quantity 
equal to the frugal fupport of 33 millions would 
be to be divided among 44 millions. 

Alas ! hat becomes of the picture, where 
men lived irr tlic rnidfr of plenty, w’here no man 
■was obliged to provide with anxiety and pain 
for his rcftlcfs wants ; where the narrow prin¬ 
ciple of fclfilrincfs did not cxill; where the 
mind was delivered from her perpetual anxiety 
about corporal fupport, and free to expatiate 
in the field of thouglit which is congenial to 
her? This beautiful fabric of the imagination 
vanidics at the feverc touch of truth. The 
fpirit of benevolence, chenflicd and invigorated 
by plenty, is repreffed by the chilling breath of 
w'ant. The hateful pafiions that liad vanlfhed 
reappear. The mighty law of felf-prefervatlon 
c.xpcls all the foftcr and more exalted emotions 
of the foul. The temptations to evil are too 

flrong 
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ftrong for human nature to rcfifi;. The corn is 
plucked up before it is ripe, or lecrctcd in unfair 
proportions; and the whole black train of vices 
that belong to falfehood are immediately gene¬ 
rated. Provilions no longer flow in for the fup- 
port of a mother wdth a large family. The 
children are fickly from infufficient food. The 
roly flufh of health gives place to the pallid 
cheek and hollow eye of mifery. Benevolence, 
yet lingering in a few bofoms, makes fome faint 
expiring flruggles, till at length felf-love refumes 
his wonted empire, and lords it triumphant over 
the world. 

No human inftitutions here exifled, to the 
perverfcnefs of which Mr. Godwin afcribes the 
original fin of the word men.* No oppofitlon 
had been produced by them between public 
and private good. No monopoly had been cre¬ 
ated of thofe advantages, which reafbn directs to 
be left in common. No man had been goaded 
to the breach of order by unjuffc laws. Benevo¬ 
lence had eftabliflied her reign in all hearts. 
And yet in fo fhort a period as fifty years, vio¬ 
lence, oppreffion, falfehood, mifery, every hate¬ 
ful vice, and every form of dlftrefs, which de¬ 
grade and fadden the prefent flatc of fociety, 


“ Polic. Jnftice, viii, c. iii, p. 340. 
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feem to liave been generated by the moft impe¬ 
rious circumflanccs, by laws inherent in the na¬ 
ture of man, and abfolutcly independent of all 
human regulations. 

If we be not yet too well convinced of the 
reality of this melancholy picture, let us but 
look for a moment into the next period of 
twenty-five years, and we lhall fee 44 millions 
of human beings without the means of fupport ; 
and at the conclufion of the firft century the 
population would be 176 millions, and the food 
only fufficient for 55 millions, leaving 121 mil¬ 
lions unprovided for. In thefe ages want indeed 
would be triumphant, and rapine and murder 
mull reign at large: and yet all this time we 
are fuppofing the produce of the earth abfolutcly 
unlimited, and the yearly increafe greater than 
the boldcil fpeculator can Imagine. 

This is undoubtedly a very different view' of 
the difficulty arifing from the principle of po¬ 
pulation from that which Mr. Godw'in gives, 
when he fays, “ Myriads of centuries of ftill 
“ incrcafing population may pafs away, and the 
“ earth be ftill found fufficient for the fublifl;- 

ence of its inhabitants.” 

I am fuffieiently aware, that the redundant 
millions which I have mentioned could never 

have 
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have cxifted. It is a perfeAIy juft obfervation 
of Mr Godwin, that ‘‘ there is a principle in 
“ human fociety, by which population is per- 
“ petually kept down to the level of the means 
“ of fubfiftence.” The foie queftion is, \Vhat 
is this principle ? Is it fome obfeure and occult 
caufe ? Is it fome myftcrlous interference ot 
Heaven, which at a certain period llrlkes the 
men with impotence, and the women with bar- 
rennefs ? Or is it a caufc open to our rcfearches, 
within our'view; a caufe which has conftantly 
been obferved to operate, though with varied 
force, in everv ftatc in which man has been 
placed ? Is it not railcry, and the fear of mlfery, 
the neceflary and Inevitable refults of the laws 
of nature, which human inititutions, fo far from 
aggravating, have tended couftderably to miti¬ 
gate, though they can never remove 'i 

It may be curious to cbferve in the cafe that 
we have been fuppofing, how fome of the prin¬ 
cipal laws, which at prefent govern civilized fo- 
clcty, would be fucccffivcly dilated by the moft 
imperious necellity. As man, according to Mr, 
Godwin, is the creature of the Impreffions to 
which he is fu'bjedl, the goadings of want could 
not continue long, before fome violations of 
public or private ftock would nccefliirily take 

n place. 
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place. As thefe violations increafed in number 
and extent, the more active and comprehenfive 
intellects of the fociety vi'ould foou perceive, 
that, while the population was fail increafing, the 
yearly produce of the country would Ihortly 
begin to diminidi. The urgency of the cafe 
would fuggelt the ncceffity of fome immediate 
meafures being taken for the general fafety. 
Some kind of convention would be then called, 
and the dangerous fituation of the country ftated 
in the ftrongeft terms. It would be obferved, 
that w'hile they lived in the midfl of plenty it 
was of little confcf]ucnce who laboured the leaft, 
or who poffelT'ed the leafl, as every man was 
perfedlly willing and ready to fupply the wants 
of his neighbour. But that the queflion was 
no longer w'hether one man fhould give to an¬ 
other that which he did not ufe himfelf; but 
whether he fhould give to his neighbour the 
food w'hich was abfolutely neceflarj to his own 
exiftence. It would be reprefented, that the 
number of thofe who were In want very 
greatly exceeded the number and means of thofe 
who fhould fupply them; that thefe preffing 
wants, which, from the flate of the produce of 
the country, could not all be gratified, had oc- 
cafioned fome flagrant violations of juflice; 

that 
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that thefe violations had already checked the 
increafe of food, and would, if they were not by 
fome means or other prevented, throw -the 
whole community into confufion; that impe¬ 
rious neceffity feemed to dictate, that a yearly 
increafe of produce fliould, if poflible, be ob¬ 
tained at all events; that, in order to effedf this 
lirft great and jndifpcnfablc purpofe, it would be 
advifablc to make a more complete divihon of 
land, and to fccure every man’s property againft 
violation by the moft powerful fandlions. 

It might be urged perhaps, by fome objedlors, 
that as the fertility of the land increafed, and 
various accidents occurred, the fhares of fome 
men might be much more than lufheient for 
their fupport; and that when the reign of leif- 
love was once eftabilfhed, they would not dif- 
tribute their furplus produce without fome com- 
penfation in return. It would be oblerved in 
anfwer, that this was an inconvenience greatly 
to be lamented; but that it was an evil which 
would bear no comparifon to the black train of 
diftrefles inevitably occalioned by the infecurity 
of property; that the quantity of food, which 
one man could confume, was neceffarily limited 
by the narrow capacity of the human flomach; 
that it was certainly not probable, that he fljould 

e 3 throw 
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throw away the reft and if he exchanged his 
furplus produce for the labour of others, this 
would be better than that thefe others Ihould 
abfolutely ftarve. 

It feems highly probable therefore, that an 
adminiftration of property, not very different 
from that which prevails in civilised ftates at 
prefent, would be eftabllfhed as the beft though 
inadequate remedy for the evils, which were 
preffing on the fociety. 

The next fubje^l which would come under 
difcuffion, intimately connedled with the pre¬ 
ceding, is the commerce of the fexes. It would 
be urged by thofe who had turned their atten¬ 
tion to the true caufe of the difficulties under 
which the community laboured, that, while 
every man felt fecure, that all his children would 
be well provided for by general benevolence, the 
powers of the earth would be abfolutely inade¬ 
quate to produce food for the population which 
would enfue ; that, even if the whole attention 
and labour of the fociety were directed to this 
foie point, and if by the moft perfedl fecurity of 
property, and every other encouragement that 
could be thought of, the greateft poffible increafe 
of produce were yearly obtained, yet ftill the 
increafe of food would by no means keep pace 

with 
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with the much more rapid increafe of popula¬ 
tion; that fome check to population therefore 
was imperioufly called for; that the moft natu¬ 
ral and obvious check feemed to be, to make 
every man provide for his own children; that 
this would operate in fome rcfpedl as a meafure 
and a guide in the increafe of population, as it 
might be expedled, that no man would bring 
beings into the world for whom he could not 
find the means of fupport; that, where this not- 
withftanding was the cafe, it feemed necefiary 
for the example of others, that the difgrace and 
inconvenience attending fuch a condu6l fhould 
fall upon that individual, who had thus incon- 
fiderately plunged himfclf and his innocent 
children into want and mlfery. 

The inftltutlon of marriage, or at lead of 
fome exprefs or implied obligation on every rnan 
to fupport his own children, feems to be the 
natural rcfult of thefe rcafonings in a commu¬ 
nity under the difficulties that we have fup- 

The view of thefe difficulties prefents us 
with a very natural reafon, why the difgrace 
which attends a breach of chaftity fhould be 
greater in a woman than in a man. It could 
not be expedicd, that women fhould have re- 
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fources fufficieat to fupport their own children. 
When, therefore, a woman had lived with a man, 
who had entered into no compad; to maintain 
her children ; and, aware of the inconveniences 
that he might bring upon himfelf, had deferted 
her, thefe children muft neceflarily fall upon the 
fociety for fupport or ftarve. And to prevent 
the frequent recurrence of fuch an inconveni¬ 
ence, as it would be highly unjuft to puniih fo 
natural a fault by perfonal reftraint or inflidlon, 
the men might agree to punifli it with difgrace. 
The offence is befides m.ore obvious and con- 
Iplcuous in the woman, and lefs liable to any 
miflake. The father of a child may not always 
be known ;• but the fame uncertainty cannot 
eafily exift with regard to the mother. Where 
the evidence of the offence was moft complete, 
and the inconvenience to the fociety, at the 
fame time, the greatefl, there, it was agreed, 
that the largeft fhare of blame ftiould fall. The 
obligation on every man to fupport his children 
the fociety would enforce by pofitive laws ; and 
the greater degree of inconvenience or labour, to 
which a family would neceffarily fubjed him, 
added to fome portion of difgrace, which every 
human being muft incur who leads another into 

unhappin. 
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unhapplnefs, might be confidercd as a fufficicnt 
punithment for the man. 

That a woman fhould. at prefent be almoft 
driven from focicty for an offence, which men 
commit nearly with impunity, feems to be un¬ 
doubtedly a breach of natural juftice. But the 
origin of the cuftom, as the moft obvious and 
effcdtual method of preventing the frequent re¬ 
currence of a ferlous inconvenience to a com¬ 
munity, appears to be natural, though not perhaps 
perfedllyjuftifiable. This origin however is now 
lofi: in the new train of ideas, that the cullom 
has fince generated. What at firft might be 
didlated by ftate ncceffity is now fupported by 
female delicacy; and operates with the greateft 
force on that part of the fociety, where, if the 
original intention of the cuftom were preferved, 
there is the leaft real occafion for it. 

When thefe two fundamental laws of fociely, 
the fecurity of property, and the inftitution of 
marriage, were once ellablifhcd, inequality of 
conditions muft necefl'arily follow. Thole who 
were born after the divifion of property would 
come into a world already poflelTed. If their 
parents, from having too large a family, were 
unable to give them fufficlent for their fiipport, 
what could they do in a world where every thing 
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was appropriated ? We have feen the fatal ef- 
fefts that would refult to fociety, if every man 
had a valid claim to an equal (hare of the pro¬ 
duce of the earth. The members of a family, 
which was grown too large for the original di- 
vifion of land appropriated to it, could not then 
demand a part of the furplus produce of others 
as a debt of juftice. It has appeared, that from 
die inevitable laws of human nature fome hu¬ 
man beings will be expofed to want. Thefe 
are the unhappy perfons, who in the great lottery 
of life have drawn a blank. The number of 
thefe perfons would foon exceed the ability of 
the furplus produce to fupply. Moral merit is 
a very difficult criterion except in extreme cafes. 
The owners of furplus produce would in gene¬ 
ral feek fome more obvious mark of dilHndlion ; 
and it feems to be both natural and juft, that, 
except upon particular occafions, their choice 
Ihould fall upon thofe who were able, and pro- 
fcflTed themfelves willing, to exert their ftrength 
in procuring a further furplus produce, which 
would at once benefit the community, and 
enable the proprietors to afford affiftance to 
greater numbers. All who were in want of 
food would be urged by imperious neceffity, to 
offer their labour in exchange for this article, 

fo 
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fo abfolutely neceffary to exiftence. The fund 
appropriated to the maintenance of labour would 
be the aggregate quantity of food poffefl'ed by 
the owners of land beyond their own confump- 
tion. When the demands upon this fund were 
great and numerous it would naturally be di¬ 
vided into very fmall lhares. Labour would be 
ill paid. Men would offer to work for a bare 
fubfiflence; and the rearing of families would be 
checked by ficknefs and mlfery. On the con¬ 
trary, when this fund w^as increaf ng fall; when 
it was great in proportion to the number of 
claimants, it would be divided in much larger 
fliares. No man w’ould exchange his labour 
without receiving an ample quantity ot food in 
return. Labourers would live in eafe and com¬ 
fort, and would conftpently be able to rear a 
numerous and vigorous offspring. 

On the ftate of this fund, the happinefs or the 
degree of mifery, prevailing among the lower 
clafles of people in every known ftate, at prefent, 
chiefly depends ; and on this happinefs or degree 
of mifery, depends principally the increafe, fta- 
tionarlncfs, or decrcafc of population. 

And thus it appears, that a fociety conftltuted 
according to the moft beautiful form that ima¬ 
gination can conceive, with benevolence for its 


moving 
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moving principle inftead of felf-love, and with 
every evil difpohtion in all its members cor- 
refted by reafon, not force, would from the in¬ 
evitable laws of nature, and not from any origi¬ 
nal depravity of man, or of human inftitutions, 
degenerate in a very fhort period into a fociety 
conftrufted upon a plan not eflentially different 
from that which prevails in every known ftate 
at prefent; a fociety, divided into a clafs of pro¬ 
prietors and a clafs of labourers, and with felf- 
love for the mainfpring of the great machine. 

In the fuppofition which I have made, 1 have 
undoubtedly taken the increafe of population 
fmaller, and the increafe of produce greater, than 
they really would be. No reafon can be 
why, under the ciremnfiances foppofeu, popu¬ 
lation fhould not increafe filler than in any 
known inllance. If then wc were to take the 
period of doubling at fifteen years inftead of 
twenty-five years, and refledl upon the laljour 
neceffary to double the produce in fo fhort a 
time, even if we allow it poftible; we may 
venture to pronounce with certainty, that, if 
Mr. Godwin’s fyftem of fociety were eftablilhed 
in its utraoft perfedlion, inftead of myriads of 
centuries, not thirty years could elapfe before its 

utter 
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utter deftrudlion from the hmple principle of 
population. 

I have taken no notice of emigration in this 
place, for obvious reafons. If fuch focieties were 
inflituted in other parts of Europe, thefe coun¬ 
tries would be under the fame difficulties 
with regard to population, and could admit no 
freffi members into their bofoms. If this beau¬ 
tiful fociety were conhried to our ifland, it muft 
have degenerated llrangcly from its original pu¬ 
rity, and adminiilcr but a very fmall portion of 
the happinefs it propofed, before any of its 
members would voluntarily confent to leave it, 
and live under fuch governments as at prefent 
exift in Europe, or fubmit to the extreme 
hardffiips of firft fetticrs in new regions. 


CHAP. 
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Oufci'vati'jns on the Reply of Afr. Godtuln. 


Godwin in* a late publication has re¬ 
plied to thofc parts of the ElTay on the Princi¬ 
ple of Population, which he thinks bear the 
hardeft on his lyftcra. A few remarks on this 
reply will be fufficient. 

In a note to an early part of his pamphlet he 
obferves, that the main attack of the efTay is not 
directed againft the principles of his work, but 
its conclufion."' It may be true indeed, that, as 
Mr. Godwin had dedicated one particular chap¬ 
ter towards the conclufion of his work to the 
confideratlon of the objections to his ty’ftem 
from the principle of population, this particular 
chapter is moft frequently alluded to : but cer¬ 
tainly, if the great principle of the eflay be ad¬ 
mitted, it affeds Ills w'hole work, and cflentially 
alters the foundations of political juftlce. A 

• Reply to the uttaeks of Dr. Parr, Mr. Mackintofti, the 
author ot an hiiay on i'opubtion, and otliers, p. lo. 
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great part of Mr. Godwin's book confifts of an. 
abufe of human inftitutions, as produdive of all 
or moft of the evils which afflibl fociety. The 
acknowledgment of a new and totally nncon- 
fidcred caufe of mifery would evidently alter 
the ftate of thefe arguments, and make it abfo- 
lutely neceflary, that they fliould be either newly 
modified or entirely rejected. 

In the firft book of Political .Juftlce, chap, iii, 
entitled, “ The Spirit of Political Inftitutions,” 
Mr. Godwin obferves, that “ T wo of the greatell 
abufes relative to the interior policy of nations, 
which at this time prevail in the world, con- 
fifl in the irregular transfer of property, either 
“ firft by violence, or fecondly by fraud.” And 
be goes on to fa}, that, if there exifted no defire 
in individuals to pollefs thcmfelves of the fub- 
ftance of others, and if every man could with 
perfedh facility obtain the neceffaries of life, 
civil fociety might become what poetry has 
feigned of the golden age. Let us inquire, he 
fays, into the principles to which thefe evils are 
indebted for exiftence. After acknowledging 
the truth of the principal argument in the eftay 
on population, I do not think, that he could ftop in 
tlfis inquiry at mere human inftitutions. Many 

other 
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other parts of his work would be affcfted by 
this confideratlon in a flmilar manner. 

As Mr. Godwin feems difpofed to under- 
ftand, and candidly to admit the truth of 
the principal argument in the elTay, I feel the 
more mortified, that he ihould think it a fair 
inference from my pofitions, that the political 
fuperintendents of a community are bound to 
cxercife a paternal vigilance and care over the 
two great means of advantage and fafety to 
mankind, mifery and vice; and that no evil is 
more to be dreaded, than that we fhould have 
too little of them in the world, to confine the 
principle of population within its proper fphere.” 
I am at a lofs to conceive, what clafs of evils 
Mr. Godwin imagines is yet behind, which 
thefe falutary checks are to prevent. For my 
own part I know ot no greater evils than vice 
and mifery; and the foie queftion is refpedling 
the moll: effedlual mode of diminifhing them. 
The only reafon why I object to Mr. Godwin’s 
A'ftem is my full convidlion, that an attempt to 
execute it would very greatly increafe the quan¬ 
tity of vice and mifery in fociety. If Mr. God¬ 
win will undo this convidtion, and prove to 
me, though it be only in theory, provided that 
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theory be confiitent and founded on a know¬ 
ledge of human nature, that his fyftem will 
really tend to drive vice and mifery from the 
earth, he may depend upon having me one of its 
fteadieli: and warmefi; advocates. 

Mr. Godwin obferves, that he fhould natu¬ 
rally be difpofed to pronounce that man ftrangely 
indifferent to fchemcs of extraordinary improve¬ 
ment in fociety, who made it a conclufive argu¬ 
ment againft them, that, when they were real¬ 
ized, they might peradventurc be of no perma¬ 
nence and duration. And yet, what is morality 
individual or political, according to Mr. God¬ 
win’s own definition of it, but a calculation of 
confequences ? Is the phyfician the patron of 
pain, who advifes his patient to bear a prefcnt 
evil, rather than betake himfelf to a remedy, 
which, though it might give momentary relief, 
would afterwards greatly aggravate all the 
fymptoms ? Is the moralift to be called an ene¬ 
my to pleafure, becaufc he recommends to a 
young man juft entering into life not to ruin 
his health and patrimony in a few years by an 
excefs of prefent gratifications, but to econo¬ 
mize his enjoyments, that he may fpread them 
over a longer period ? Of Mr. Godwin’s fyftem, 
according to the prefent arguments by which it 

VOL. ir. E i: 
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is fupported, it is not enough to fay, peradven-^ 
ture it will be of no permanence ; but we can 
pronounce with certainty, that it will be of no 
permanence: and under fuch circumftanccs an 
attempt to execute it would unqueftionably be 
a great political immorality. 

Mr. Godwin obferves, that, after recovering 
from the firft impreflion made by the Eifay on 
Population, the firft thing that is apt to ftrike 
every reflecting mind is, that the excefs of power 
in the principle of population over the principle 
of fubfiftcncc has never, in any paft inftance, 
in any quarter or age of the world, produced 
thofe great and aftonifhing effects, that total 
breaking up of all the ftrubtures and maxims of 
Ibclety, which the effay leads us to expefl from 
it in certain cafes in futtire.* This is undoubt¬ 
edly true ; and the reafon is, that in no paft ia- 
ftance, nor in any quarter or age of the world, 
has an attempt been made to eftablifh fuch a 
fyftem as Mr. Godwin’s; and without an at¬ 
tempt of this nature none of thefc great effeefts 
will follow. The convulfions of the focial fyf¬ 
tem, deferibed in the laft chapter, appeared by 
a kind of irrefiftible neceflity, to terminate in 
the eftablillament of the laws of property and 
»Reply, p. 70 . 
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marriage ; but in countries where thefc laws are 
already cftabliflaed, as they arc in all the com¬ 
mon conftitutions of fbciety with which we arc 
acquainted, the operation of the principle of po¬ 
pulation will always be fdent and gradual, and 
not different to what we daily fee in our own 
country. Other perfons bcfidc Mr. Godwin 
have imagined, that I looked to certain periods 
in future, when population would exceed the 
means of fubfftence in a much greater degree 
than at prefent, and that the evils arifing from 
the principle of population were rather in con¬ 
templation than in exiftence ; but this is a total 
mifconception of the argument.^ Poverty, and 
not abfolutc famine, is the fpecife effefl of the 
principle of population, as I have before endea¬ 
voured to fliow. Many countries are now fuf- 
fering all the evils, that can ever be expected to 
flow from this principle; and even if wc were 
arrived at the abfolutc limit to all further in- 
creafe of produce, a point which wc fhall cer¬ 
tainly never reach, I ihouid by no means expedt, 
that thefe evils would be in any marked man¬ 
ner aggravated. The incrcafc ot produce in 
moft European countries is fo very flow com- 


^ In other parts of his Reply, Mr. Godwin does not fall 
into this error. 
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piircd with what would be required to fupport 
an iinreftrifted incrcafe of people, that the 
checks, which are conftantly in adion to reprefs 
the population to the level of a produce increaf- 
ing fo flowiy, would have very little more to do 
m wearing it down to a produce abfolutely fta- 
tionary. 

But Mr. Godvv'in fays, that, if he looks into 
the path hiftory of the world, he does not fee, 
that iucrcahng population has been controlled 
and confined by vice and mifery alone. In this 
obfervation I cannot agree with him. I believe 
Mr. Godwin would find it difficult to name any 
check, which in pad ages has contributed to 
keep dow'u the population to the level of the 
means of fubfi ftcncc, that does not fairly come un¬ 
der foine form of vice or mifery ; except indeed 
the clicck of moral refiraint, which I have al¬ 
ready infifccd on; and which, to fay the truth, 
whatever hopes we may entertain of its preva¬ 
lence in future, has undoubtedly in paft ages 
operated'with inconfiderable force.^ 


“ Tt fhouiJ he-rrrol!e£led always, that by irioi al reftraint I 
Kicaii a rtllraini from marriage from pnsdeiuial motives, 
v.h.ioh is not followcil by irregular gratibc.itions. In this 
frnle i a-n iaclmcd to believe, that the expnflion I have here 
ofed != no, too ftrorg. 
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I do not think, that I ilaould find it difficult to 
juftify myfclfi in the eyes of my readers from 
the imputation of being the patron of vice and 
mifery ; but I am not clear, that Mr. Godwin 
would find luch a juftification fo cafy. For 
though he has pofitivcly declared, that he docs 
not “ regard them with complacencyand 
“ hopes that it may not be confidered as a tafle 
“ abfolutely fingular in him, that he fliould cn- 
tertain no vehement partialities for vice and 
“ mifery yet he has certainly expofed him- 
felf to the fufpicion of having this fingular tafte, 
by fuggefiing the organizration of a very large 
portion of them for the benefit of fociety in ge¬ 
neral. On this fubjec‘t I need only obferve, that 
I liave always ranked the two checks,’' which he 

firft 
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•'Mr Godwin does not acknowledge the juflice of Hume’s 
obfervation refpedlnig infanticide; anti yet the extreme po¬ 
pulation and poverty in Cihina, where this cuftom prevails, 
tends flrongly to confirm the obfei vatiop. It is ftill however 
true, as Mr. Godwin obferves, that the expedient is, in its own 
nature, adequate to the end for which it was cited (p. 65) ; 
but to make it fo in fact, it inufl be done by the magiftrate, 
and not left to the parents. The almoft; invariable tendency 
of this cuiioin to increafe population, wlicii it depends er,- 
lirely on tlie parents, Ihows the extreme pain wh.ch they 
lEuft feel in making fuch a faciifice, even when the diiciefs 
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firfl: mentions, among the v/orft forms of vice 
and mifery. 

In one part of his Reply, Mr. Godwin makes 
a fuppofition rel'pcdling the number of childrep, 
that might be allowed to each prolific marriage ; 
but as he has not entered Into the detail of the 
mode by which a greater number might be pre¬ 
vented, I fhall not notice it further than merely 
to obferve, that although he profeffes to acknow¬ 
ledge the geometrical and arithmetical ratios of 
population and food, yet in this place he ap¬ 
pears to think, that, practically applied, thefe dif¬ 
ferent ratios of iimreafe are not of a nature to 
make the evil rcfulting from them urgent, or 
-larmingly to confine the natural progrefs of 
population.^ This obfervation feems to contra'* 
dicl his former acknowledgement. 

aiifing from e'Xceflive poverty inay he fiippokd to have 
deadened in great meahire tlieh fenfiuility. What mull; this 
pain be then uj on tlie fvippolition of the inteiference of a 
snaciihrate, or of a pohtive law, to make parents dcllroy a child, 
■A’liich tlicy h:ei th.e dehre and tliiuk chiev pofTeis the power of 
fupportin;; ? The permiflion of infanticide is bad enough, and 
cannot hat itave a had tflecl on the moral fcnfibility of a na¬ 
tion ; hut I cannot conceive any thing much more deteftable 
or fltockieg to the f'viings than any diretf regulation of this 
kind, alti'.ourh fanSicned by the nanies of F'lato and Arif- 

The 
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The laft check which Mr. Godwin mentions, 
and which I am perfuadcd is the co.ly one \vhich 
he would ferloully recommend is, “ that fenti- 
“ ment, whether virtue, prudence, or pride, 
“ which continually reltrains the univerfality 
“ and frequent repetition of the marriage con- 
“ tradl.”* On this tentiment, which I have 
already noticed, it will appear, that in the fequel 
of this work I fhall lay confidcrablc flrefs. Of 
this check therefore itfclf I entirely approve; 
but I do not think, that Mr. Godwin’s fyftem of 
political juftice is by any means favourable to its 
prevalence. The tendency to early marriages is 
ib flrong, that we want every poffible help that 
wc can get to counteract it,- and a fyftem 
which in any way w'hatever tends to weaken 
the foundation of private property, and to leffen 
in any degree the full advantage and fuperiorlty 
which each individual may derive from his pru¬ 
dence, muft remove the only counteracting 
weight to the paffion of love, that can be de¬ 
pended upon for any effential effeCt. Mr. God¬ 
win acknowledges, that in his fyftem “ the ill 
“ confequcnces of a numerous family will not 

come fo coarfely home to each man’s indi- 
“ vidual Intercft, as they do at prefent.”*' But 
"Reply, p. 72. I" Id. p.74. 
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I am forry to fay, that, from what \vc know 
hitherto of the human character, we can have 
no rational hopes of fuccefs without this coarfe 
application to individual interrft, which Mr, 
Godwin rciecls. If the whole cffcdl were to 
depend merely on a fenfe of duty, coniidering 
tlae powerful antagonift that is to be contended 
•\vlth in the prefent cafe, I confefs that I fliould 
abfolutely deifpair. At the fame time I am 
ftrongly of opinion, that a fenfe of duty, fuper- 
added to a fenfe of intereft, would by no means 
be without its effedl. There arc many noble 
and difmtercltcd fpirlts, who, though aware of 
the inconvenicncies, which they may bring upon 
thcmfclves by the indulgence of an early and 
virtuous paffion, feel a kind of repugnance to 
liflcn to the didates of mere w'orldly prudence, 
and a pride in rejeding thefe low confiderations. 
There is a kind of romantic gallantry in facri- 
feing all for love, naturally talcinating to a 
voung mind ; and to fay the truth, if all is to be 
lacrificcd, I do not know in what better caufe 
it can be done. Eut if a drong fenfe of duty 
could in thefe inftances be added to prudential 
fuggeftions, the whole quedion might wear a 
diii'ercnt colour. In delaying the gratification 
of padion from a fenfe of duty, the mod difin- 

tereded 
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terefted fpirit, the mofi; delicate honour, might 
be fatished. The romantic pride might take a 
different diredfion, and the dL4':tates of worldly 
prudence might be followed with the cheerful 
confeioufnefs of making a virtuous facriiice. 

If w^e were to remove or weaken the motive 
of intereft, which would be the cafe in Mr. 
Godwin’s fyftem, I fear w'c fhould liave but a 
weak fubftitute in a fenfe of duty. But if to 
the prefent beneficial cffecls known to refult 
from a fenfe of interefl, wc could fuperadd a 
fenfe of duty, which is the objedl of the latter 
part of this work, it does not feem abfblutely 
hopelefs, that fome partial improvement in lb- 
ciety fhould refult from it. 
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Although the refource of emigration fecms 

o 

to be exckided from fuch a fociety as Mr. God¬ 
win has imagined; yet in that partial degree of 
improvement, which alone can rationally be ex- 
pedled, it may fairly enter into our confideration. 
And as it is not probable, that human induftry 
Ihould begin to receive its beft direction 
throughout all the nations of the earth at the 
fame time, it may be faid, that in the cafe of 
a redundant population in the more cultivated 
parts of the world, the natural and obvious re¬ 
medy that prefents itfelf is, emigration to thofe 
parts that are uncultivated. As thefe parts are of 
great extent, and very thinly peopled, this re¬ 
fource might appear, on a firft view of the fub- 
jedt, an adequate remedy, or at leaf!: of a nature 
to remove the evil to a diftant period: but when 
we advert to experience, and to the adlual ftate 
of the uncivilized parts of the globe, inllead of 

any 
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any thing like an adequate remedy;, it will appear 
but a flight palliative. 

In the accounts which wc have of the peopling 
of new countries, the dangers, difficulties, and 
hardlhips, w ith which theflift fcttlers have had to 
flruggle, appear to be even greater, than we can 
well imagine they could be expofed to in their 
pgrent llate. The endeavour to avoid that de¬ 
gree of unhapplnefs arifmg from the difficulty 
of fupporting a family might long have left the 
new world of America unpeopled by Europeans, 
jf thofe more powerful paffious, the third of gain, 
the fpiiit of adventure, and religious enthufiafm, 
had not direded and animated the enterprife. 
Thefe paffious enabled the firft adventurers to 
triumph over every obftacle; but in many iU'^ 
dances in a way to make humanity ffiudder, 
and to defeat the true end of emigration. 
Whatever may be the charader of the Spanifh 
inhabitants of Mexico and Peru at the prefent 
pioment, we cannot read the accounts of the 
fird conqueds of thefe countries, without feeU 
ing drongly, that the race dedroyed was in 
moral worth as well as numbers fuperior to the 
race of their dedroyers. 

The parts of America fettled by the Englifli, 
I?om being thinly peopled, w^ere better adapted 

to 
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to the eftabliflirnent of new colonies ; yet even 
here, the mofl formidable difficulties prefcnted 
themfelvcs. In the fettlement ot Virginia, begun 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, and eftabliihed by Lord 
Delaware, three atteroots eompietely failed. 
Nearly half of the firft colony was deflroyed by 
the favages, and the reffi, confumed and worn 
down by fatigue and famine, deferted the coun¬ 
try, and returned home in defpair. The fecond 
colony was cut off to a man in a manner un¬ 
known; but they were fuppofed to be deflroyed 
by the Indians., The third experienced the 
fame difmal fate ; and the remains of the fourth, 
after it had been reduced by famine and difeafe 
in the courfe of fix months from 500 to 60 per- 
fons, were returning in a famifhing and defpe- 
rate condition to England, when they were 
met in the mouth of the C'hefapeak bay by Lord 
Dslaw'are, with a fquadron loaded v'ith provi- 
Cons, and every thing for their relief and de¬ 
fence.* 

The firfl puritan fettlers in New England 
were few in number. T hey landed in a bad 
feafon, and were only fupported by their private 
funds. The winter was premature and terribly 

^ Burke’s America, vol. ii, p. 219. Robertfon, b. ix. 
p. 83, 85 . 
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cold; the country was covered with wood, and 
afforded very little for the refrefhmcnt of perfons 
fickly with fuch a voyage, or for the fuftenancee 
of an infant people. Nearly half of them periflied 
by the fcurvy, by want, and the feverity of the 
climate ; yet thofe who furvived were not dif- 
pirited by their harddiips, but, lupportedby their 
energy of charadlcr, and the fatisfaffion of find¬ 
ing thcmfelvcs out of the reach of the fpiritual 
arm, reduced tins lavage country by degrees to 
yield a comfortable fubiiUeuce.* 

Even the ydantation of Barbadocs, which in- 
creafed afterwards with fuch extraordinary ra¬ 
pidity, had at frfi: to contend with a country 
utterly ddolatc, an extreme want of prcnifions, 
a difficulty in clearing the ground unulually 
great from the uncommon fize and hardnefs of 
the trees, a moff diflicartcning fcantinefs and 
poverty in their firll crops, and a flow and pre¬ 
carious fupply of provifons from England.’’ 

The attempt of the French in 1663 , to form 
at once a powerful colony in Guiana, was at¬ 
tended with the moff difaftrous confcquences. 
Twelve thoufand men were landed in the rainy 
fcafon, and placed under tents and miferable 
fheds. In this fituation, inaAivc, weary of ex- 

“Burke’s America, voL ii, p,. 144, “ Id. p. 85. 
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iftence, and In want of all neceflaries; expofed to 
contagious difterapers, which are always oeca- 
■fioned by bad provihons, and to all the irregu¬ 
larities, which idlcncfs produces among the 
lower claffes of fociety ; almoft the whole of 
them ended their lives in all the horrors of de-- 
fpair. The attempt was completely abortive. 
Two thoufand men, whofe robuft conilitutions 
had enabled them to reiift the inclemency of 
th.e climate, and the miferies to which they had 
been expofed, were brought back to France, and 
the 26,000,000 of livres, which had been ex¬ 
pended in the expedition, were totally loft.’* 

In the late fettlements at Port Jackfon in 
New Holland, a melancholy and affedling 
pidure is drawn by Collins of the extreme 
hardflrips, with which, for fomc years, the 
infant colony had to ftruggle, before the pro¬ 
duce was equal to its fupport. Thefe diftreffes 
were undoubtedly aggravated by the charac-* 
ter of the fettlers; but thofc which were 
caufed by the unhealthinefs of a newly cleared 
country, the failure of firfi; crops, and the un¬ 
certainty of fupplics from fo diftant a mother 
country, were of themfelves fufficlently db- 

“Raynal, Hift. dcs Indes, tom. vii, liv, xiii, p. 43. Tc vols' 
8v-o. 1795. 
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heartening, to place in a tlrong point of view 
the neceffity of great refources, as well as un¬ 
conquerable perfevcrance, in the colonization of 
favage countries. 

The eftablifhment of colonies in the more 
thinly peopled regions of Europe and Afia 
would evidently require ftill greater refources. 
From the power and warlike charafter of the 
inhabitants of thefe countries, a confiderable 
military force would be neceflary, to prevent 
their utter and immediate deftrudlion. Even 
the frontier provinces of the mofi; powerful 
llates are defended with conhderable difficulty 
from fuch refllefs neighbours; and the peace¬ 
ful labours of the cultivator are continually in¬ 
terrupted by their predatory incurfions. The 
late Ernprefs Catharine of Ptuflia found it ne- 
ceffiary, to proted; by regular fortreiTes the co¬ 
lonies, which fhe had eftabliflicd in the diftrids 
near the Wolga ; and the calamities which her 
fubjeds fuffered by the incuriions of the Crim 
Tartars furniflicd a preterit, and perhaps a juft 
one, for taking poffieflion of the whole of the 
Crimea, and expelling the greateft part of thefe 
turbulent neighbours, and reducing the reit to 
a more tranquil mode of life. 

The difficulties attending a firft cftablifhment 

from 
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from foil, climate, and the want of proper con¬ 
veniences, are of courfe nearly the fame in thefe 
regions as in America. Mr. Eton, in his ac¬ 
count of the TurkilTi Empire, fays, that 75,000 
Chriftlans were obliged by RuflTia to emigrate 
from the Crimea, and fent to inhabit the coun¬ 
try abandoned by the Nogai Tartars; hut the 
winter coming on before the houfes built for 
them were ready, a great part of them had no 
other flielter from the cold, than what was af¬ 
forded them by holes dug in the ground, co¬ 
vered with what they could procure, and the 
greateft part of them perifhed. Only feven 
thoufand remained a few years afterwards. 
Another colony from Italy to the banks of the 
Boryfthenes had, he fay^s, no better fate, owing 
to the bad management of thofe, who were 
commiffioned to provide for them. 

It is ncedlefs to add to thefe inflances, as the 
accounts given of the dimculties experienced in 
new fcttlcments are all nearly funilar. It has 
been juftly obferved by a correfpondent of Dr. 
Franklin, that one of the reafons why we have 
feen fo many fruitlefs attempts to fettle colonies 
at an immenfc public and private expenfe by 
feveral of the powers of Europe is, that the 
moral and mechanical habits adapted to the 
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mother country are frequently not fo to the 
new-fettled one, and to external events, many 
of which are unforefeen ; and that it is to be re¬ 
marked, that none of the Englilh colonies be¬ 
came any way confiderable, till the neceffary 
manners Were born and grew up in the coun¬ 
try. Pallas particularly notices the want of 
proper habits in the colonies eftablifhed by Ruf- 
fia, as one of the caufes why they did not in- 
creafe fo fall: as might have been expelled. 

In addition to this, it may be obferved, that 
the firft eftablifliment of a new colony gene¬ 
rally prefents an inltance of a country peopled 
confidcrably beyond its acilual produce; and the 
natural ccnfcqucnce fee ms to be, that this po¬ 
pulation, if not amply fupplied by the mother 
country, fhould at the commencement be di- 
minifhed to tb.e level of the hrft fcanty produc¬ 
tions, and not begin permanently to increafe, till 
the remaining numbers had fo far cultivated the 
foil, as to make it yield a quantity of food mere 
than fufficient for their own fupport; and 
which confequently they could divide with a 
family. The frequent failures in the eftabliih- 
ment of new colonies tend ftrongly to Ihow the 
order of precedence between food and popu¬ 
lation. 
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It muft be acknowledged then, that the clafa 
of people, on whom the dlftrefs arifing from a 
too rapidly increaling population would princi¬ 
pally fall, could not poffibly begin a new colony 
in a diftant country, from the nature of their 
fituation, they muft ncccfl'arily be deficient in 
thofe refources, which alone could enfure fuc- 
cefs: and unlcfs they could find leaders among 
the higher clalfes urged by the fpirit of avarice 
or enterprife, or of religious or political difeon- 
tent; or were furnifhed with means and fup- 
port by government; whatever degree of mifery 
they might fufter in their own country from 
the fcarcity of fubfiftcnce, they w'ould be ahfo- 
lutely unable tb take pofleflion of any of thole 
uncultivated regions, of which there is fuch an 
extent on the earth. 

When new colonies have been once fecurcly 
cflabliflied, the difficulty of emigration is in¬ 
deed very confiderably diminifhed; yet, even 
then, fome refources arc ncccfl'ary to provide 
vcfl'els for the voyage, and fupport and affiftance 
till the emigrants can fettle themfelves, and find 
employment in their adopted country. How 
far it is incumbent upon a government to fur- 
nifli thefe refources may be a queftion; but 
whatever be its duty in this particular, perhaps 

it 
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it is too much to expe6l, that, except where any 
particular colonial advantages are propofed, emi¬ 
gration fhould be actively affifted. 

The necelTary rcfources for tranfport and 
maintenance arc however frequently furniflied 
by Individuals or private companies. For many 
years before the American war, and for fome 
few fince, the facilities of emigration to this 
new world, and the probable adv'antages in 
view, were unufually great; and it muft be 
confidered undoubtedly as a very liappy circum- 
flance for any country, to have fo comfortable 
an alylum for its redundant population. But I 
would alh whether, even during thefe periods, 
the diftrefs among the common people in this 
country was little or nothing; and whether every 
man felt Iccnre before he ventured on marriage, 
that, however large Ins family might be, he 
ihould find no difficnltv m fupporting it with¬ 
out parifh alhflance. The anfwer, I fear, could 
not be in the aihrmativc. 

It will be faid, that, vvhen an opportunity of 
advantaireous emigration is offered, it is the 
fault of the people theinfdvcs, if inlfead of ac¬ 
cepting it they prefer a life of celibacy or ex¬ 
treme poverty in their own country. Is it then 
a fault for a man to feel an attachment to his 

F z native 
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native foil, to love the parents that nurtured 
him, his kindred, his friends, and the compa¬ 
nions of his early years? or is it no evil that he 
fuffers, becaufe he confents to bear it rather 
than fnap thefe cords, which nature has wound 
in clofe and intricate folds round the human 
heart ? The great plan of Providence feems to 
require, indeed, that thefe ties fhould fometimes 
be broken ; but the feparation does not, on 
that account, give lefs pain; and though the 
general good may be promoted by it, it does 
not ceafe to be an individual evil. Belidcs, 
doubts and uncertainty muft ever attend all dif- 
tant emigrations, particularly in the apprehen- 
lions of the lower claffes of people. They can¬ 
not feel quite fecure, that the reprefentations 
made to them of the high price of labour, or 
the chcapnefs of land, are accurately true. They 
are placing thcmfelves in the power of the per- 
fons who are tofurnifh them with the means of 
tranfport and maintenance, who may perhaps 
have an intereft in deceiving them; and the 
fea which they are to pafs appears to them like 
the feparation of death from all their former 
connexions, and in a manner to preclude the 
poffibility of return in cafe oi failure, as they 
cannot exped the offer of the fame means to 
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bring them back. We cannot be furprifed then, 
that, except where a fpirlt of enterprife is added 
to the uneafmefs of poverty, the confideration 
of thefe circumflances fhould frequently 

“ Make them ratlier bear the ills they I'ufFer, 

“ Than fly to others which they know not of.” 

If a trad; of rich land as large as this ifland 
were fuddenly annexed to it, and fold in fmall 
lots, or let out in fmall farms, the cafe would 
be very different, and the melioration of the 
date of the common people would be fudden 
and flriking; though the rich would be con¬ 
tinually complaining of the high price of labour, 
the pride of the lower claffes, and the difficulty 
of getting work done. Thefe, I underfland, are 
not unfrequent complaints among the men of 
property in America. 

Every refource however from emigration, if 
ufed effedually, as this would be, muft be of 
ffiort duration. There is fcarccly a date in 
Europe, except perhaps Ruffia, the inhabitants 
of which do not often endeavour to better their 
condition by removing to other countries. As 
thefe ftates therefore have nearly all rather a 
redundant than deficient population, in propor¬ 
tion to their produce, they cannot be fuppofed 
to afford any effedlual refburces of emigration to 
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each other. .Let us fuppofc for a moment, that 
in this imore enlightened part of the globe, the 
internal economy of each ftatc were fo admi¬ 
rably regulated, that no checks exilled to popu¬ 
lation, and that the different governments pro¬ 
vided every facility for emigration. Taking the 
population of Europe, excluding Ruffia, at a hun¬ 
dred millions, and allowing a greater increafe of 
produce than is probable, or even poffible, in 
the mother countries, the redundancy of parent 
{lock in a fingle century would be eleven hun¬ 
dred millions, which, added to the natural in¬ 
creafe of the colonies during the fame time, 
would more than double what has been fup- 
pofed to be the prefent population of the whole 
earth, 

Can we imagine, that in the uncultivated parts 
of Alia, Africa, or America, the greateft exer¬ 
tions and the beft direfted endeavours could, in 
fo fliort a period, prepare a quantity of land fuf- 
ficlent for the fupport of fuch a population? If 
any fanguine perfbn fliould feel a doubt upon 
the fubjed, let him only add 25 or 50 years 
more, and every doubt mull be crufhed in over¬ 
whelming convidion. 

It is evident therefore, that the reafon why 
the refource of emigration has fo long continued 

to 
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to be held out as a remedy to redundant 
population is, bccaufe, from the natural unwil- 
lingnefs of people to defert their native coun¬ 
try, and the difficulty of clearing and cultivat¬ 
ing frefli foil, it never is or can be adequately 
adopted. If this remedy were indeed really ef- 
iectual, and had power fo far to relieve the dif- 
orders of vice and mifery in old ftates, as to 
place them in the condition of the moft prof- 
perous new colonies, we ffiould foon fee the 
phial exhaufted ; and when the diforders return¬ 
ed with increafed virulence, every hope from 
this quarter would be for ever clofed. 

It is clear therefore, that with any view of 
making room for an unreftrlclcd increafe of po¬ 
pulation, emigration is pcrfedly inadequate; 
but as a partial and temporary expedient, and 
with a view to the more general cultivation of 
the earth, and the wider fpread of civilisation, 
it feems to be both uleful and proper ; and if it 
cannot be proved, that governments are bound 
actively to encourage it, it is not only ftriklngly 
unjuft, but in the higlreft degree impolitic in 
them to prevent it. There arc no fears fo 
totally ilk grounded as the fears of depopulation 
from emigration. The vis hicriice of people in 
general, and their attachment to their homes, 
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arc qualities fo ilrong and general, that we may 
reft aftured, that they will not emigrate unlefs, 
from political difeontents or extreme poverty, 
they are in fuch a ftate, as w'ill make it as much 
for the advantage of their country as of them- 
felves, that they fliould go out of it. The com¬ 
plaints of high wages in confequence of emi¬ 
grations arc of all others the moft unreafonable, 
and ought the leaft to be attended to. If the 
wages of labour in any country be fuch as to 
enable the lower claffcs of people to live with 
tolerable comfort, we may be quite certain, that 
they will not emigrate ; and if they be not fuch, 
it is cruelty and injuftice to detain them. 
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± o remedy the frequent diftrefles of the poor, 
laws to enforce their relief have been inftituted; 
and in the eftablifliment of a general lyftem of 
this kind England has particularly dilHnguiflied 
herfelf. But it is to be feared, that, though it 
may have alleviated a little the intenfity of in- 
dividual misfortune, it has Ipread the evil over 
a much, larger furface. 

It is a fubjeil often ftarted in converfatlon, 
and mentioned always as a matter of great fur- 
prife, that, notwithftanding the immenfe fum 
which is annually collefted for the poor in this 
country, there is ftill fo much diftrefs among 
them. Some think that the money muft be 
embezzled for private ufe; others, that the 
churchwardens and overleers confume the great- 
eft part of it in feafting. All agree, that fome- 
how or other it muft be very ill managed. In 
Ihort, the fad;, that even before the late fcarci- 
ties three millions were colledcd annually for 
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the poor, and yet that their diftrefles were not 
removed, is the lubjedl ot continual aftonini- 
nicnt. But a man w'lo looks a little below the 
furface ot things would be much more aftoniflied^ 
if the fadt w’ere otbcrvvife than it is obferved to 
be; or oven if a colledlion univerfally of eigh¬ 
teen lliillings in the pound, inftead of tour, were 
materially to alter it. 

Suppofc, tliat by a fubfeription of the rich 
the eighteen pence or two tliillings, which men 
earn now, were made up five fliillings; it might 
be imagined, perhaps, that they would then be 
able to live comfortably, and have a piece of 
meat every day for their dinner. But this would 
be a very ialfc conclufion. Tlie transfer of three 
additional tliillings a day to each labourer would 
not incrcafe the quantity of meat in the coun¬ 
try. d here is not at pVefent enough for all to 
have a moderate fharc. What would then be 
the confequcnce ? the competition among the 
buyers in the market of meat would rapidly 
raiic the price from eight pence or nine pence 
to two or three lliiliings in the pound, and the 
commodity would not be divided among many 
more than it is at prefent. When an article is 
fcarcc, and cannot be diftrlbutcd to all, he that 
can iliovv the mod valid patent, that is, he that 
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offers the moff money, becomes the pofTeflbr, 
If we can fappofe the competition among the 
buyers of meat to continue long enough for a 
greater number of cattle to be reared annually, 
this could only be done at the expenfe of the 
corn, which would be a very difadvantageous ex¬ 
change ; for it is well known, that the country 
could not then fupport the fame population; 
and when fubfftence is fcarce in proportion to 
the number of people, it is of little confequence, 
whether the lowed members of the {ocicty pof- 
fefs two lliillings or five. They mud, at all 
events, be rcduceU to live upon the harded fare, 
and in the fmalled quantity. 

It might be fald, perhaps, that the increafed 
number of purchafers in every article would 
give a fpur to produflive indudry, and that the 
whole produce of the ifland would be increafed. 
But the fpur that tbefe fancied riches would 
give to population would more than counter¬ 
balance it; and the increafed produce would be 
to be divided among a more than proportionabiy 
increafed number of people. 

A collcdlion from the rich of eighteen (hil¬ 
lings in the pound, even if didrlbutcd in the 
mod judicious manner, would have an ededl 
fimilar to that refulting from the fuppofition 
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v/liich I have juft made ; and no pofliblc facrl- 
hces of the rich, particularly in money, could 
for any time prevent the recurrence of diftrefs 
among the lower members of focicty, whoever 
they w'ere. Great changes might indeed be 
made. The rich might become poor, and fome 
of the poor rich; but while the prefent propor¬ 
tion between population and food continues, a 
part of the focicty midl neceflarily find it dif-’ 
ficult to fupport a family, and this difficulty will 
naturally fall on the leaft fortun ;te members. 

It may at firft appear ftrange, but 1 believe it 
is true, that I cannot by means of money raife 
the condition of a poor man, and enable him 
to live much better than he did before, without 
propoitionably depreffing others in the fame 
dais. If Trctrcnch the quantity of food con- 
famed in my houfe, and give him wdiat I have 
cut off, 1 then benefit him vfitbout depreffing 
any but myfclf and family, who perhaps may 
be well able to bear it. If I turn up a piece of 
uncultivated land, and give him the produce, I 
then benefit both ’' ;m and all the members of 
focicty, becauu, what he before confumed is 
thrown into the common flock, and probably 
fome of the new produce with it.. But if 1 
only give him money, fuppofn-g the produc: of 
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the covintry to remain the fame, I give him a 
title to a larger fliare of that produce than for- 
merly, which fhare he cannot receive without 
dlmlnifhlng the fliares of others. It is evident, 
that this effedf in individual inftances muft be 
fo fmall as to be totally imperceptible ; but frill 
it mufl exlft, as many other elredls do, which 
like fome of the infebls that people the air 
elude our groilcr perceptions. 

Suppofing the quantity of food in any coun¬ 
try to remain the lame for many years together, 
it is evident, that this food muft be divided ac¬ 
cording to the value of each man's patent, or 
the fum of money which he can afford to fpend 
in this commodity fo unlverfaliy in requeft. It is 
a demonllratlve truth, therefore, that the patents 
of one fet of men could not be ’ncreafed in va¬ 
lue, without diminllhing the value of the patents 
of fome other fet of men. If the rich w'ere to 
fubfcrlbe and give five fhlllings a day to five hun¬ 
dred thoufand men, without retrenching their 
own tables, no doubt can exilt, that as thefe men 
would live more at their eafe, and confume a 
greater quantity of provifions, there would be 
lefs food remaining to divide among the reft; 
and confequently each man’s patent w'ould be 
diminilhed in value, or the fame number of 
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pieces of filver would purchafe a fmaller quan¬ 
tity ot fubfiftencc, and the price of provifions 
would univerfally rife. 

Thefe general realbnings have been ftrikingly 
confirmed during the late fcarcities. The fup- 
pofition which I have made of a colledlion from 
the rich of eighteen fhillings in the pound has 
been nearly realized ; and the effedl has been 
fuch as might have been expebled. If the fame 
diftribution had been made when no fcarcity 
exifted, a confiderable advance in the price of 
provifions would have been a neceffary confe- 
quence; but following as it did a fcarcity, its 
effed: muft have been doubly powerful. No 
perfon, I believe, will venture to doubt, that, if 
we were to give three additional flrillings a day 
to every labouring man in the kingdom, as I 
before fuppofed, in order that he might have 
meat for his dinner, the price of meat would 
rife in the moft rapid and unexampled manner. 
But furcly, in a deficiency of corn, which ren¬ 
ders it impolfible for every man to have his 
ufual fhare, if we ftill continue to furnifh each 
perfon with the means of purchafing the fame 
quantity as before, the effecl mufl be in every 
refpect fimilar. 

It feems in great meafure to have efcaped 

obfervatio% 
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^bfcrvation, that the price of corji in a fcarcity 
will depend much more upon the obftinacy 
with which the fame degree ot confumption i:; 
perfcvcrcd in, than on the degree of the adual 
defclenc}". A deficiency of one half of a crop, 
if the people could immediately confent to con- 
fume only one half of what they did before, 
would produce little or no cifecl on the price cf 
corn. A deficiency of one t\Nclttb, it exactly 
the fame confumption were to continue for ten 
or eleven months, might raife the price of corn 
to almoft any height. The more is given in 
parlfh affiftance, the more power is furniflicd of 
perfevering in the fime confumption, and of 
courfc the higher will the price rife, before the 
neceffitry diminution of confumption is cffedled. 

It has beenafferted by Ibmc people, that high 
prices do not dlminifli confumption. If this 
were really true, we fliould fee the price of a 
buflrel of corn at a hundred pounds or more, in 
every deficiency, which could not be fullv and 
completely remedied by importation. But the 
fadl is, that high prices do ultimately dlrninlf}] 
confumption; but on account of the riches of 
the country, the unvvillingnefs of the people to 
refort to fubftitr.tes, and the Immenfe fum-, 
which arc dillributed by parifhes, this obicci 

canw'; 
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cannot be attained, till the prices become ex- 
ceffivc, and force even the middle claiTes of fo- 
ciety, or at Icaft thofe immediately above the 
poor, to fave in the article of bread from the 
actual inability of purchafing it in the ufual 
quantity. The poor who were affifted by their 
parifhes had no reafon whatever to complain of 
the high price of grain; bccaufe it was the ex- 
ceffivenefs of this price, and this alone, whicli 
by enforcing fuch a faving left a greater quan¬ 
tity of corn for the confumption of the loweft; 
clafles, whlcl' corn the parifh allowances enabled 
them to command. The greateft futferers in 
the fcarcity were undoubtedly the claiTes imme¬ 
diately above the poor; and thefe were in the 
moft marked manner deprefled by the exceffive 
bounties given to thofe below them. Almofl: 
all poverty Is relative ; and I much doubt whe¬ 
ther thefe people would have been rendered fo 
poor, if a fum equal to half of thefe bounties 
had been taken dlrcdlly out of their pockets, as 
they were, by that new diftrlbution of the mo¬ 
ney of the focicty which adlually took place. ^ 

This 

“ Siippofing the lower clafles to earn on an average ten 
(hillings a week, and the clafles jull above them twenty, it is 
not to be doubted, that in a fcarcity thefe latter would be 
more flraightened in their power of commanding the ne- 
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Th is diftribution, by giving to the poorer clafles 
a command of food fo much greater, than that 
to which their degree of llrill and induftry en¬ 
titled them, in the adfual circumftances of the 
country, diminiflied exadtly in the fame pro¬ 
portion that command over the ncccffaries of 
life, which the clalfes above them, by th.eir fu- 
perior fkill and induftrv, would naturally pof- 
iefs; and it may be a qucftion, v\ hether the de¬ 
cree of affiifance which tlie ooor received, and 
which prevented them from reforting to the 
ufe of thofe fuhftitutcs, which in every other 
country on fuch occafions the great law of ne- 
ceffity teaches, was not more than overbalanced 
by the feverity of the prclfure on fo large a body 
of people from the extreme high prices, and the 
permanent evil which mulb refult from forcing 

I o 

ceffiries of life, by a donation of ten fliillings a week to thofe 
below tliem, than by the fubtraction of five fliiliings a week 
from their own earnings. In the one cafe, thev would be all 
reduced to a level ; the price of provifions would rife in an 
extraordinary manner from i!.e greatnefs ot the competition j 
and all would be liraig'tuened tor lubfiftence. In the other 
cafe, the clalTcs above the poor would iViU maintain a con* 
fidcrable part of tlseir relative fuperiority; the price ofpio- 
vifions would by no means nfe in the lame degree ; and their 
remaining fifteen Dfillings would purchafe much more tljaij 
tlieir twenty {liillmgs in the former calc. 
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fo many perfbns on the parifh, who before 
thought themfclves almoft out of the reach of 
want. 

If we were to double the fortunes of all thofe 
who poflefb above a hundred a year, the clfecfl 
on the price of grain would be Oow and incon- 
fidcrablc ; but if w-e were to double the price ol 
labour throusrhout the kiuiidom, the effect in 

O *.v 

railing the price of grain would be rapid and 
great. The general principles on this fubjedt 
will not admit of difpute ; and that, in the par¬ 
ticular cafe which we have been confidering, the 
bounties to the poor w'cre of a magnitude to 
operate very powerfully in this manner will 
fufficicntly appear, if w^c recollcdt, that before 
the late fcarcities the fum collecfted for the 
poor was eftimated at three millions, and that 
during the year 1801 it was faid to be ten mil¬ 
lions. An additional feven millions adling at 
the bottom of the fcalc," and employed cxclu- 

livcly 


“ See a fmall pamphlet publifiieil in November 1800, en¬ 
titled, An invefigatwn of the caufe of the prefent high price of 
prGvijions. This pamplilet was miftaken by fome for an in¬ 
quiry into the caufc of the fcarcity.and as fuch it would natu¬ 
rally appear to be Incomplete, advening, .as it does, princip.ally 
to a fnde c.aufe. But the foie ohjeiT of the pamphlet wag 
to give the principal reafon for the extreme high price of pro- 
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fivcly in the purchafe of* provifions, joined to a 
confulerablc advance in the price of wages in 
many parts of the kingdom, and increafed by a 
prodigious fum expended in voluntary charity, 
muft have had a moil powerful elFebb in raifing 
the price of the neceflaries of life, if any reliance 
can be placed on the clearefl general principles 
confirmed as much as poffible by appearances. 
A man with a family has received, to my know¬ 
ledge, fourteen flailhngs a week from the parifli. 
His common earnings were ten fliillings a week, 
and his weekly revenue therefore, twenty-four. 
Before the fcarcity he had been in the habit of 
purchafmg a bufliel of flour a week with eight 
fliillings perhaps, and confequently had two 
fliillings out of his ten, to fpare for other ne- 
ceflaries. During the fcarcity he was enabled 
to purchafe the fame quantity at nearly three 
times the price. He paid tw'enty-two fhillings 
for his bufhiel of flour, and had as before two 
fliillings remaining for other wants. Such in- 
fiances could not poffibly have been univerfal, 
without raifing the price of wheat very much 

vifions, ill proportion to the degree of the fcaicity, admitting 
the deficiency of one fourth, as ftated in the Duke of Port¬ 
land’s letter 5 which, I am much inclined to think, was very 
near the trut!;. 
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higher than it really was during any part of the 
dearth. But fimilar inftances were by no means 
unfrequent, and the fyftem itfelf of raeafuring 
the relief given by the price of grain was ge¬ 
neral. 

If the circulation of the country had confifted 
entirely of fpecle, which could not have been 
immediately increafed, it would have been im- 
poffible to give hich an additional fum as feven 
millions to the poor without embarraffing to a 
great degree the operations of commerce. On 
the commencement therefore of this extenfivc 
relief, which v^^ould neceflarily occafion a pro¬ 
portionate expenditure in provifions throughout 
all the ranks of foclety, a great demand would 
be fek' for an increafed circulating medium. 
The nature of the medium then principally in 
ufe was fuch, that it could be created imme¬ 
diately on demand. From the accounts of the 
bank of England, as laid before Parliament, it 
appeared, that no very great additional iflues of 
paper took place .from this quarter. The three 
millions and a half added to its former average 
iffues were not probably much above what was 
fufficient to fupply the quantity of fpecle, that 
had been withdrawn from the circulation. If 
this fuppofition be true, and the fmall quantity 

of 
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of gold which made its appearance at that time 
furnifhes the ftrongefl: reafbn for believing, that 
nearly as mnch as this muft have been with¬ 
drawn, it would follow, that the part of the cir¬ 
culation originating m the bank of England, 
though changed in its nature, had not been 
much increaled in its quantity ; and with re¬ 
gard to the effedl of the circulating medium on 
the prices of all commodities it cannot be 
doubted, that it would be prccifely the fame, 
whether this medium were made up principally 
of guineas, or of pound notes and fhillings which 
would pafs current for guineas. 

The demand therefore for an increafed cir¬ 
culating medium was left to be fupplied princi¬ 
pally by the country banks, and it could not be 
expefted, that they fhould hcfitate in taking ad¬ 
vantage of fo profitable an opportunity. The 
paper ifl'ues of a country bank are, as I con¬ 
ceive, meafured, by the quantity of its notes 
which will remain in circulation ; and this 
quantity is again meafured, fuppofing a confi¬ 
dence to be eflablifhed, by the fum of what is 
wanted to carry on all the money tranfaftions 
of the neighbourhood. From the high price of 
provifions, all thefe tranfadions became more 

G 3 expenfive. 
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cxpenfivc. In the fingle article of the v/eekly 
payment of labourers’ wages, including the pa- 
rilli allowances, it is evident, that a very great 
addition to the circulating medium of the neigh¬ 
bourhood would be wanted. Had the country 
banks attempted to il]ue the fame quantity of 
paper without fuch a particular demand for it, 
they would quickly have been admonifhed of 
their error by its rapid and preffing return upon 
them ; but at this time it was wanted for Im¬ 
mediate and daily ufc, and was therefore eagerly 
abforbed into the circulation. 

It may even admit of a queflion, whether un-» 
dcr fimilar circumftances the country banks 
would not have ilfucd nearly the hime quantity 
of paper, if the bank of England had not been 
rcftrldlcd from payment in fpecie. Before this 
event the llfues of the country banks in paper 
were regulated by the, quantity, that the circu¬ 
lation would take up ; and alter, as well as be¬ 
fore, they were obliged to pay the notes which 
return :d upon them in bank of England circu¬ 
lation. The difference in the two cafes would 
arife principally trom the pernicious cuftom, 
adopted lince the retlrldion of the bank, ot 
iffuingouc and two pound notcji, and from tiic 

little 
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little preference that many people might feel, 
if they could not get gold, between country bank 
paper and bank of England paper. 

The very great ifTue of country bank paper 
during the years 1800 and 1801 was evidentlv 
therefore, in its origin, rather a confcquence than 
a caufe of the high price of provifions; but 
being once abforbed into the circulation, it muft 
neceffarily aft'efl the price of all commodities, 
and throw very great obflaclcs in the way of 
returning cheapnefs. 1 his is the great mlfchlef 
of the fyftem. During the fcarcity, it is not to 
be doubted, that the incrcafed circulation, by 
preventing the embarraffments which com¬ 
merce and fpcculation muftotherwife have felt, 
enabled the country to continue all the branches 
of its trade with Icfs interruption, and to Import 
a much greater quantity of grain, tlian it could 
have done otherwife; but to overbalance thefc 
temporary advantages, a lafting evil might be 
entailed upon the community, and the prices of 
a time of fcarcity might become permanent, 
from the difficulty of rcabforblng this Increafcd 
circulation. 

In this refpeif; however it is mucii better, 
that the great iffiuc of paper fhould have come 
from the country banks than from the bank of 

G 4 England. 
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England. During the reftridion of payment 
in fpecle, there is no poffibility of forcing the 
bank to retake its notes when too abundant ; 
but with regard to the country banks, as foon 
as their notes are not wanted in the circulation, 
they will be returned; and if the bank of Eng-, 
land notes be not iucrcaled, the whole circula- 
ing medium will thus be diju ini fired. 

We may confidcr ourfclves as peculiarly for¬ 
tunate, that the two years of fcarcity were fuc- 
cceded by two events the bell calculated to rc- 
flore plenty and cheapnefs—an abundant har- 
vetl, and a peace; wliicH' together produced a 
general conviiliou of plenty, in the minds both 
of buyers and fellers; and by rendering the firft 
flow to purchafe, and the others eager to fell, 
occafioned a glut in the market, and a confe- 
quent rapid fall of price, which has enabled 
parlflies to take off their allowances to the poor, 
and thus to prevent a return of high prices, when 
the alarm among the fellers was over. 

If the two years of fcarcity had been fucceed- 
ed merely by years of average crops, I am 
ilrongly dlfpofed to believe, that, as no glut 
would have taken place in the market, the price 
of grain would have fallen only in an Inconflder- 
able degree, the parifli allowances could not have 

been 
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been refumcd, the increafed quantity of paper 
would ftlU have been wandtejland the price of 
all commodities might by degrees have been 
regulated permanently according to the increaf¬ 
ed circulating medium. 

If iiifteadof giving the temporary affiftance of 
parifh allowances, which might be withdrawn 
on the firft fall of price, we had raifed univer- 
fally the w'ages of labour, it is evident, that the 
obftacles to a diminution of the circulation, and 
to returning cheapnefs, would have been ftill 
further increafed; and the high price of labour 
would have become permanent, without any 
advantage whatever to the labourer. 

There is no one, that more ardently defires to 
fee a real advance in the price of labour than 
myfelf; but the attempt to effect this objcdl by 
forcibly raifing the nominal price, which was 
praflifed to a certain degree, and recommended 
almoft univerfally during the late fcarcities, 
every thinking man muft reprobate as puerile 
and ineffedfual. 

The price of labour, when left to find its 
natural level, is a moil important political ba¬ 
rometer, exprelTmg the relation between the 
fupply of provifions, and the demand for them ; 
between the cjuantity to be confumed and the 

number 
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number of confumers ; and taken on the aver¬ 
age, independently of acccidental circumflances, 
it further expreli'es clearly the wants of the fo- 
ciety refpedling population; that is, whatever 
may be the number of children to a marriage 
necelTary to maintain cxadfly the prefect popvi- 
lation, the price of labour will be juft ftifficient 
to fupport this number, or be above it, or below 
it, according to the ftatc ot the real funds for 
the maintenance of lalrour, whether ftationary, 
progreffivc, or retrograde. Inftead, however, of 
confidering it in this light, we confidcr it as 
fometbing which we may raife or deprefs at 
pleafure, fomething which depends principally 
upon bis majefty’s juftices of the peace. When 
an advance in the price of provifions already 
expreffes, that the demand is too great for the 
fupply, in order to put the labourer in the fame 
condition as before, we raife the price of labour, 
that is, we increafe the demand, and are then 
much furprifed that the price of provifions con¬ 
tinues rifing. In this we adl much in the fame 
manner as if, when the quick-filvcr in the com¬ 
mon weather-glafs flood at Jiormy, w'C were to 
jdbe it by fornc mechanical preffure to fettled 
fair, and tivcu be greatly aftonifted, that it cen- 
tinued raining. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Smith has clearly fliown, that the natural 
tendency of a year of fcarclty is cither to throw 
a number of labourers out of employment, or to 
oblige them to work for Icfs than they did be¬ 
fore, from the inability of mailers to employ 
the fame number at the fame price. The raifing 
ot the price of wages tends neceilarily to throw 
more out of em[)loyment, and completely to 
prevent the good etfedts, which, he fays, fome- 
times arife from a year of moderate fcarclty, that 
of making the lower clalfes of people do more 
work, and become more careful and indullrious. 
The number of fervants out of place, and the 
manufidturers wanting employment, during the 
late fcarcitics, were melancholy proofs of the 
truth of thefe rcafonings. If a general rife in 
the wages of labour had taken place proportion¬ 
ed to the price of provilions, none but farmers 
and a few gentleman could have afforded to 
employ the fame number of workmen as before 
Additional crowds of fervants and manufac¬ 
turers would have been turned off; and thofc 
who were thus thrown out of employment 
would of courfe have no other refuge than the 
parlfli. In the natural order of things a fcarcitv 
mull tend to lower, iitfread of to raife, the nric ’ 
of labour. 
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After the pubhcation and general circulation 
of fuch a work as Dr. Smith’s, I confefs it ap¬ 
pears to rne flrange, that fo many men, who 
would yet afpire to be thought political econo- 
mifts, fhould ftill think, that it is in the power 
of the jufticcs of the peace, or even of the om¬ 
nipotence of parliament, to alter by a fiat the 
whole circumftances of the country ; and when 
the demand for provihons is greater than the 
fupply, by publifliing a particular edid;, to make 
the fupply at once equal to or greater than the 
demand. Many men, who would {brink at the 
propofal of a maximum, would propofc them- 
felves, that the price of labour fliould be propor¬ 
tioned to the price of provifions, and do not 
feem to be aware, that the two propofals are 
very nearly of the fame nature, and that both 
tend diredly to famine. It matters not whe¬ 
ther we enable the labourer to purchale the fame 
quantity of provifions, which he did before, by 
fixing their price, or by raifmg in proportion the 
price of labour. The only advantage on the fide 
of raifing the price of labour is, that trie riic in 
the price of provifions, which neceffarily follows 
it, encourages importation: but putting impor¬ 
tation out of the queftion, which might poflibly 
be prevented by war, or other circumflances, a 
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unlverfal rife of wages in proportion to the price 
of provlfions, aided by adequate parifli allow¬ 
ances to thofe who were throwrt out of work, 
would, by preventing any kind ot faving, in the 
fame manner as a maximum, caufe the whole 
crop to be confumed in nine months, which 
ought to have lafted tv/civc, and thus produce 
a famine. At the fame time we muft not for¬ 
get, that both humanity and true policy impe- 
rioufly require, that wc fliouid give every affift- 
ance to the poor on thefe occafions, that the 
nature of the cafe will admit. If provlfions 
were to continue at the price of fcarcity, the 
wages of labour rnuft necefTarily rife, or fickncfs 
and famine would quickly diminifli the number 
of labourers; and the fupply of labour being 
unequal to the demand, its price would foon 
rife in a ftili greater proportion than the price of 
provifions. But even one or two years of fcar- 
city, if the poor were left entirely to fhift for 
themfelves, might produce forne effedl of this 
kind, and confequently it is our intereft, as well 
as our duty, to give them temporary aid in fuch 
feafons of diftrefs. It is on fuch occafons, that 
every cheap fubilltute for bread, and every mode 
of economizing food fliould be reforted to. Nor 
Iliould we be too ready to complain of that high 

price 
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price of corn, vvliich by encouraging iiuportation 
incrcafes the fupply. 

As the inefficacy of poor laws, and of attempts 
forcibly to raife the price of labour, is moft 
confpicuous in a fcarcity, I have thought myfelf 
juftified in confidcring them under this view; 
and as thefe caufes of incrcafcd price received 
great additional force during the late fcarcity 
from the incrcafc of the circulating medium, I 
trufi:, that the few obfervations which I have 
made on this fubjed will be confidcred as an 
allow^able digreffion. 


CHAP. 
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Indepei^dently of any confidcrations rcfpedl- 
ing a year of deficient crops it is evident, that 
an increafe of population, without a proportional 
increafe of food, mnft lov/cr the value of each 
man’s earnings. The food mull neceifarily be 
diftributed in fmaller quantities, and confe- 
quently a day’s labour will purchafe a fmaller 
quantity of provifions. An Increafe in the price 
of provifions will arlfe either from an increafe 
of population fafter than the means of fubfift- 
ence, or from a different diftributlon of the 
money of the foclcty. The food of a country 
which has been long peopled, if it be incrcaiing, 
increafes flowly and regularly, and cannot be 
made to anfvvcr any fudden demands; but va¬ 
riations in the diftribution of the money of the 
foclety arc not unfrequently occurring, and are 
undoubtedly among the caufes, which occafion 
the continual variations in the prices of pro- 
vilions. 


The 
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The poor laws of England tend to deprefs the 
general condition of the poor in thefc two ways. 
Their firfl; obvious tendency is to increafe po¬ 
pulation without Increafiag the food for its fup- 
port. A poor man may marry with little or no 
profpcdl of being able to fupport a family with¬ 
out parifli affiftance. They may be faid, there¬ 
fore, to create the poor which they maintain ; 
and as the provlfions of the country muft, in 
confequcnce of the incrcafcd population, be dif- 
tributed to every man in fmallcr proportions, it 
is evident, that the labour of thofe who arc not 
fupported by panfii afliflance will purchafe a 
fmaller quantity of provlfions than before, and 
confequently more of them muft be driven to 
apply for affiftance. 

Secondly the quantity of provlfions confumed 
in w’orkhoufes, upon a part of the focicty that 
cannot in general be confidcred as the moft 
valuable part, diminlflies the fliarts, that would 
other wife bclone: to more induftrious and more 
w'orthy members, and thus, in tl'.e fame manner, 
forces more to become dependent. If the poor 
in the workhoules were to live bettc: than they 
do now, this new dlftrlbution of the money of 
the ibclety w'ould tend more conftficuoufly to 
deprefs the condition of thofe out ot the w<)ik- 
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bouic^s by occaboning an advance in the price 
nt provifions. 

Fortunately for England, a fpirit of indepen¬ 
dence ilill remains among the pcafantry. The 
poor laws are flrongly calculated to eradicate 
this fpirit. They have fucceedcii in part; but 
had they fucceedcd as completely as might have 
been cxpedlcd, their pernicious tendency would 
not have been fo long concealed. 

Hard as it may appear in Individual in- 
ftances, dependent poverty ought to be held dlf- 
graceful. Such a flimulus feems to be ablb- 
lutely necclTary to promote the happinels of tlie 
great rnafs of mankind; and every general at¬ 
tempt to weaken this llimulus, however bene¬ 
volent its intention, will alwavs defeat its own 
purpofe. If men be induced to marry from the 
mere profpedl of parllh provlfion, they are not 
only unjuftly tempted to bring unhappinefs and 
dependence upon themfelves and children, but 
they are tempted, without knowing it, to injure 
all in the fame clafs with themfelves. 

The poor laws of England appear to have 
contributed to raife tlie price of provifions, and 
to lower the real price of labour. They have 
therefore contributed to impoverifh that clafs of 
people, wliofe only pofl'effion is their labour. It 
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IS alfo difficult to ffippofc, that they have not 
powerfully contributed to generate that carc- 
leflhefs and want of frugality obfcrvable among 
the poor, fo contrary to the difpofition generally 
to be remarked among petty tradefmen and 
fmall farmers. The labouring poor, to tifc a 
vulgar expreffion, feem always to live from hand 
to mouth. Their prefent wants employ their 
whole attention ; and they feldom think of tin; 
future. Even ^vhen they have an opportunity 
of faving, they feldom cxerclfc it; but all that 
they earn beyond their prefent neceffities goes, 
generally fpcaklng, to the alchoulc. The pom- 
laws may therefore be faid to diminifh both 
the power and the will to fave among the com¬ 
mon people, and thus to weaken one of the 
fcrongeil incentives to Ibbrlety and induftry, and 
confcquently to happinefs. 

It is a general complaint among mafler rna- 
nufadlurers, that hiirh wages ruin all their work- 
men ; but it is difficult to conceive, that thclc 
men would not lave a part of their high wages 
for the future fupnort of their families, infteac. 
of fpciiding it in drunkcnncls and dllilpation, il 
they did not rely on pariffi affiftance for fupport 
in cafe of accidents. And that the. poor em¬ 
ployed in manufablurcs conlldcr this affiftance 
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as a reafon why they may fpend all the wages 
which they earn, and enjoy themfelves while 
they can, appears to be evident, from the num¬ 
ber of families, that, upon the failure of any great 
manufa<3;ory, immediately fall upon the parifli; 
when perhaps the wages earned in this manu- 
faftory, while it flourillied, were fufficiently 
above the price of common country labour, to 
have allowed them to fave enough for their fup- 
port, till they could find fome other channel 
for their indullry. 

A man who might not .be deterred from 
going to the alehoufe from the confideration, 
that on his death or ficknefs he fhould leave 
his wife and family upon the parifh, might yet 
heiitate in thus dilTipating his earnings, if he 
w'erc affured, that in cither of thefe cafes his 
family mull ftarve, or be left to the fupport of 
cafual bounty. 

The mafs of happinefs among the common 
people cannot but be diminiflied, when one of 
the ftrongeft checks to idlenefs and diffipation 
is thus removed ; and pofitive intlitutions, which 
render dependent poverty fo general, weaken 
that difgrace, which for the beft and moft hu¬ 
mane reafons ought to be attached to it. 

The poor laws of England were undoubtedly 
H % inftituted 
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iiiftituted for the mofl; benevolent purpole ; but 
it is evident they have failed in attaining it. 
They certainly mitigate fomc cafes of fevere 
difrxefs, which might otherwife occur; though 
the llate of the poor who are fupported by 
parifnes, conhdered in all its circumftances, is 
very mifcrablc. But one of the principal ob- 
jcLficns to the fvdfem is, that for the affilfance 
which fome of the poor receive, in itfclf almofl 
a doubtful bleffmg, the whole clafs of the com¬ 
mon people of England is fabjehfed to a fet of 
grating, inconvenient, and tyrannical laws, to¬ 
tally inconfillrnt with the genuine fpirit of the 
conffitution. 1 he whole bufmtfs of Icttlcments, 
even in its prefent amended flatc, is contradic¬ 
tory to all ideas of freedom. The parifli perfe- 
cution of men vvhofc families arc likely to be¬ 
come chargeable, and of poor women who are 
near lying in, is a moft difgraceful and difguft- 
ing tyranny. And the obftruclions continually 
occalioned in the market of labour by thefe 
laws have a conftant tendency, to add to The 
difficulties of thofty who are ftruggling to fup- 
port thcmfclves without ailiftance. 

These evils attendant on the poor laws feem 
to be irremediable. If affiftance be to be dlf- 
tributed to a certain clash of people, a power 

muff 
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muft be lodged fomcwhere of diferiminating the 
proper objeds, and of managing tlic concerns 
of the inftitutions that arc necefiary; but any 
great interference with the affairs of other peo¬ 
ple IS a fpecles of tyranny, and in tlic common 
courfe of things, tlic cxcrcifc of this power may 
be expedled to become grating to thofe who are 
driven to ailt for fupport. The tyranny of 
churchwardens and overfeers is a comrnofi 
complaint among the poor; but the tank docs 
not lie fo much in thefe peri'ons, who pro¬ 
bably before they were in power w'crc not 
worfc than other people, but in tlie nature of 
all fuch inftitutions. 

I feel perfuaded, tliat, if the poor laws had ne¬ 
ver cxiltcd in. this country, though there might 
have been a few more inltances of very fevere 
diilrefs, the aggregate mafs of happinefs among 
the common people v/ould have been much 
greater than it is at prefent. 

The radical oefedt of all fyflems of tlie kind 
is that of tending to deprefs tiic condition of 
thofe that are not relieved by parlfbes, and to 
create more poor. If, indeed, we examine 
fome of our ftatutes llridtly with reference to 
the principle of population, wc fuall find, tliat 
they attempt an abfolute irnpoiTibillty ; and we 

H 3 cannot 
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cannot be fiiprllcd, tlicrcforc, that they fhould 
conftantly fail in the attainment of their obje6l. 

The famous 43d of Elizabeth, which has been 
fo often referred to and admired, enafts, that 
the overfeers of the poor, flrall take order 
“ from time to time, by and with the confent 
of two or more juftices, for fetting to w'ork 
“ the children of all fuch, whofe parents fhall 
not by the faid perfons be thought able to 
“ keep and maintain their children; and alfo 
fuch perfons married or unmarried, as, having 
“ no means to maintain them, ufe no ordinary 
“ and daily trade of life to get their living by. 

And alfo to raife, weekly or otherwife, by 
“ taxation of every inhabitant, and every occu- 
pier of lands in the faid parifli, (In fuch com- 
“ petent fums as they lhall think fit) a con- 
“ vcnicnt flock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, 
“ Iron, and other nccclfary w^arc and fluff, to 
fet the poor to work.” 

What Is this but faying, that the funds for 
the maintenance of labour in this country' may 
be increafed at will, and without limit, by a 
fiat of government, or an aflefl'mcnt of the over¬ 
feers ? Striftly fpeaking, this claufe is as arro¬ 
gant and as abfurd, as If it had enadlcd, that 
two cars of wheat fliould in future grow where 


one 
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one only had grown before. Canute, when he 
commanded the waves not to w'et his princely 
foot, did not in reality alTume a greater power 
over the laws of nature. No direftions are 
given to the overfeers how to increafe the funds 
for the maintenance of labour; the necellity of 
induftry, economy, and enlightened exertion, in 
the management of agricultural and commer¬ 
cial capital, is not infilfed on for this purpofe; 
but it is expedled, that a miraculous increafe of 
thefe funds Ihould immediately follow an edid 
of the government ufed at the diferetion of 
fome ignorant parifh ofEcers. 

If this claufe were really and hona jide put in 
execution, and the fliame attending the receiv¬ 
ing of parifh affiffance worn off, every labour¬ 
ing man might marry as early as he pleafed, 
under the certain profpcdl; of having all his 
children properly provided for ; and as, according 
to the fuppofitlon, there would be no check to 
population from the confcquences of poverty 
after marriage, the increafe of people would be 
rapid beyond example in old ftates. After 
wdiat has been faid in the former parts of this 
work, it is fubmitted to the reader, whether the 
utmoft exertions of the rnoft enlightened go¬ 
vernment could, in this caf;, make the food 
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keep pace with the population ; much lefs a 
inere arbitrary edicfl, the tendency of which is 
certainly rather to dirninifla than to increafe the 
funds for the maintenance of produdlive labour. 
In the adlual circumftances of every country, 
the prolific power of nature feems to be always 
ready to exert nearly its full force ; but within 
the limit of pofnbility, there is nothing perhaps 
more improbable, or more out of tlic reach of any 
government to etredf, than the diredfion of the 
induftry of its fubjedfs in fuch a manner, as to 
produce the greateft quantity of human fufte- 
nance that the earth could bear. It evidently 
could not be done without the moft complete 
violation of the law of property, from which 
every thing that is valuable to man has hitherto 
arifen. Such is the difpofition to marry, parti¬ 
cularly in very young; people, that, if the difti- 
culties of providing for a family were entirely 
reiviovcd, very few would remain fmgle at 
twenty two. But what ifatcfman or rational 
covernment could uioocfe, that all animal lood 

O 11 

fhould be prohibited, that nohorfes fhouldbeufed 
for bufmefs or plcafure, that all the people Ihould 
live upon potatoes, and that the V»'hole induftry 
of the nation fliould be exerted in the produdtion 
of them, except vvliat was required for the 


mere 
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mere neceffarics of clothing and houfes ? Could 
fuch a revolution be etfe 61 ed, would it be defir- 
able ? particularly as in a few years, notwith- 
ftanding all thefe exertions, want, with lefs re- 
fource than ever, would inevitably recur. 

After a country has once ceafed to be in the 
peculiar ituation of a nevv colony, wc lhall al¬ 
ways find, that in rhe aftual ffate of its culti¬ 
vation, or in that ftate winch may rationally be 
expefted from the inuil: enlightened govern¬ 
ment, the increafe of its food can never allow 
for any length of time an unreftricled increafe 
of population ; and therefore the due execution 
of the claufc in the 43d of Eliiiabeth, as a per¬ 
manent law, is a phyfical impolTibility. 

It will be f-iid, perhaps, that the faft contra- 
difts the theor.’; and that the claule in queftion 
has remained m force, and has been executed, 
during the iaft two hundred years. In anfwer 
to this, I fnould fay without hefitation, that it 
has not really been executed ; and that it is 
merely owing to its incomplete execution, that 
it remains on our flatute book at prefent. 

The fcanty relief granted to perfons in dif- 
trefs, the capricious and infulting manner in 
which it is fometlmcs diftributed by the over- 
fi’crs, and the natural and becoming pride not 

yet 
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yet quite extinft among the peafantry of Eng¬ 
land, have deterred the more thinking and vir¬ 
tuous part of them from venturing on marriage, 
without fome better profpedl of maintaining 
their families than mere parilli affiftance. The 
defire of bettering our condition, and the fear of 
making it worfe, like the vis medicalrix vatura 
in phyfick, is the vis medicalrix reipahUcee in 
politics, and is continually counteradling the 
diforders arifing from narrow human inflitutions. 
In fpite of the prejudices in favour of popula¬ 
tion, and the diredt encouragements to marriage 
from the poor laws, it operates as a preventive 
check to increafe; and happy for this country 
is it, that it docs fo. But bcfides that fpirit of 
independence and prudence, which checks the 
frequency of marriage, notvvitbftandlng the en¬ 
couragements of the poor laws, thefe laws them- 
felves occafion a check of no Inconfidcrable mag¬ 
nitude, and thus counteradl with one hand what 
they encourage with the other. As each parlfh 
is obliged to maintain its own poor, it is natu¬ 
rally fearful of incrcafmgtheir number; and every 
landholder is in confequcnce more inclined to 
pull down than to build cottages, except when 
the demand for labourers is really urgent. This 
deficiency of cottages operates neccffarily as a 

flrong 
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ftrong check to marriage ; and this check is 
probably the principal reafon, why we have been, 
able to continue the lyftcm of the poor laws fo 
long. 

Thofe who are not prevented for a time from 
marrying by thefe caufes, are cither relieved very 
fcantily at their own homes, where they fufFer 
all the confequences arhing from fqualid poverty; 
or they are crowded together in clofe and un- 
wholefome workhoufes, where a great mor¬ 
tality almoft univerfally takes place, particularly 
among the young children. The dreadful ac¬ 
count given by Jonas Hanway of the treatment 
of parifli children in London is well known; 
and it appears from Mr. Hewlett and other 
writers, that in fomc parts of the country their 
fituation is not very much better. A great part 
c>£ the redundant population occafioned by the 
poor laws is thus taken off by the operation of 
the laws themfelvcs, or at leaft by their ill exe¬ 
cution. The remaining part which furvives, 
by caufing the funds for the maintenance of 
labour to be divided among a greater number 
than can be properly maintained by them, and 
by turning a confiderablc Ihare from the fupport 
of the diligent and careful workman to the 
fupport of the idle and the negligent, depreffes 

the 
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the condition of all thofe who are out of the 
workhoufesj forces more every year into them, 
and has ultimately produced the enormous evil, 
which we all fo julUy deplore; that of the great 
and unnatural proportion of the people, which is 
now become dependent upon charity. 

If this be a juft reprefentation of the manner, 
in which the claufe in quefiion has been cxe^ 
cuted, and of the effedfs which it has produced, 
it muft be allowed, that we have pradifed an 
unpardonable deceit upon the poor, and have 
proraifed what we have been very far from per¬ 
forming. 

The attempts to employ the poor on any great 
fcale in manufactures have almoft invariably 
failed, and the flock and materials have been 
wafled. In thofe few pariilies, which, by better 
management or larger funds, have been enabled 
to perfeyere in this fyflera, the cfFeCl of thefe 
new manufadures in the market muft have been 
to throw out of employment many independent 
workmen, who v/erc before engaged in fabrica¬ 
tions of a firnilar nature. This cfFed has been 
placed in a llrong point of view by Daniel de 
Foe, in an addrefs to parliament, entitled, Giv¬ 
ing alms no charity. Speaking of the employ¬ 
ment of parifh children in manufadures, he fays, 

For 
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For every fkein of v/orftcd thefe poor children 
fpln, there muft be a fkein the left fpun by fome 
poor family that fpun it before; and for every 
piece of bai/x fo made in London, there muft be 
a piece the left made at Colchefter, or fome- 
where elfc.'”' Sir F. M. Eden, on the fame fub- 
jeeft, obferves, that whether mops and brooms 
are made by parifti children or by private work¬ 
men, no more can be fold, than the public is 
in want offt 

It will be faid, perhaps, that the fame reafon- 
ing might be applied to any new captital brought 
into competition in a particular trade or manu- 

“ See e){tra<fts from Dmiiel de Foe, ia Sir F. M. Eden’s 
valuable work on ihe poor, vol. i, p. 261. 

Sir F. M. Eden, Ipeaking of tlie fuppofed right of the poor 
to be fupplied with employment while able to work, and with 
a maintenance when incapacitated from labour, very juftly re¬ 
marks, “ It may liovyevcr be doubted, whether any riglit, the 
“ gratification of which Teems to be impradlicable, can be 
“ faid to exifl,” vol. i, p. 447. No man has collcflcd fo 
many materials for forming a judgment on the etlecls of the 
poor laws as Sir F. hi. Eden, and the refult he thusexpreffes ; 
“ Upon the whole therefore there feems to be juft grounds 
“ for concluding, that the fum of good to be expeSed from a 
“ compulfory maintenance of the poor will l;e far out- 
“ balanced by the fum of evil, which it will inevit hly create,” 
vol. i, p. 467. I am happy to have die lanction of U praddcaJ 
an inquirer to my opinion of the poor laws. 


fafture. 
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fadurc, which can rately be done without in¬ 
juring, in fomc degree, thofe that were engaged 
in it before. But there is a material difference 
in the two cafes. In this, the competition is 
perfedlly fair, and what every man on entering 
into bufmefs muft lay his account to. He may 
reft fccure, that he will not be fupplanted, un- 
lefs his competitor poffefs fuperior ftill and in- 
duftry. In the other cafe, the competition is 
fupported by a great bounty, by which means, 
notwithftanding very inferior flcill and induftry 
on the part of his competitors, the independent 
workman may be undcrfbld, and unjuflly ex¬ 
cluded from the market. He himfelf perhaps 
is made to contribute to this competition againft 
his own earnings, and the funds for the main¬ 
tenance of labour are thus turned from the fup- 
port of a trade which yields a proper profit, to 
one which cannot maintain itfelf without a 
bounty. It ihould be obferved in general, that, 
when a fund for the maintenance of labour is 
raifed by affclTment, the greateft part of it is 
not a new capital brought inro trade, but an old 
one, which before was much more profitably 
employed, turned into a new channel. The 
farmer pays to the poor’s rates for the encou¬ 
ragement of a bad and unprofitable manufac- 
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tufe, what he would have employed on his land 
with infinitely more advantage to his country. 
In the one cafe, the funds for the maintenance 
of labour are daily diminifiled ; in the other, 
dally incrcafed. And this obvious tendency of 
afleffments for the employment of the poor, to 
decreafe the real funds for the maintenance of 
labour in any country, aggravates the abfurdity 
of fuppofmg, that it is in the power of a govern¬ 
ment to find employment for all its fubjeds, 
however faft they may increafe. 

It is not intended, that thefe rcafonings fhould 
be applied againft every mode of employing the 
poor on a limited fcalc, and with fuch reftric- 
tions as may not encourage at the fame time 
their increafe, I would never wifli to pulli ge¬ 
neral principles too far; though I think, that they 
ought always to be kept in view'. In particular 
cafes the individual good to be obtained may 
be fo great, and the general evil fo flight, that 
the former may clearly overbalance the latter. 

The intention is merely to fhow, that the 
poor laws as a general fylfem are founded on a 
ffrofs error : and that the common declamation 

O 

on the fubjed of the poor, which we fee fo 
often in print, and hear continually in conver- 
lation, namely, that the market price of labour 

ought 
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ought always to be fufficient decently to fup- 
port a family, and that employment ought to 
be found for all thofe who are willing to work, 
is in efFedl to fay; that the funds tor the main¬ 
tenance of labour in this country arc not only 
infinite, but might be made to increafe with 
fuch rapidity, that fuppofsng us to have at pre- 
fent fix niillions of labourers, including their 
families, avc might have 96 millions in another 
century ; or if thefe funds had been properly 
managed fince the beginning of the reign of 
Edward I, fuppofing that there were then only 
two millions of labourers, we might now have 
pofTelTed above four million millions of labourers, 
or about four thoufand times as many labourers, 
as it has been calculated that there are people 
now on the face of the earth. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. vn. 

(y tncrsajing I'Vealth as it affttils the Condition of the Poor. 

The profelTed objed: of Dr. Smith’s inquiry is 
the nature and caufes of the wealth of nations. 
There is another however perhaps dill more in- 
tereftlng, which he occaiionally mixes with it. 
the caufes that alfed the happinefs and comfort 
of the lower orders of fociety, which in every 
nation form the moft numerous clafs. I am fuffi- 
ciently aware of the near connexion of thefe two 
lubjeds, and that generally fpeaking the caufes, 
which contribute to increafe the wealth of a 
date, tend alfo to increafe the happinefs of the 
lower clalTes of the people. But perhaps Dr. 
Smith has confidered tbefe two inquiries as 
dill more nearly conneded than they really are ; 
at lead, he has not dopped to take notice of 
thofe indances, where the wealth of a fociety 
may increafe according to bis definition of 
wealth, without having a proportional tendency 
to increafe the co.mforts of the labouring part 
of it. 

I do not mean to enter into anj^ philofophi- 
VOL. II. I ■cal 
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cal difcufTion of what conllitutcs the proper 
happinefs of man, but (hall merely confidcr two 
unlvcrfally acknowledged Ingredients, the com¬ 
mand of the nece aries and comlorts of life, and 
the poffeffion of health. 

The comforts of the labouring poor muft 
neceflarily depend upon the funds deftined for 
the maintenance of labour; and will gene¬ 
rally be in proportion to the rapidity of their 
incrcafe. The demand for labour, which fuch in- 
creafe occafions, will of courfe ralfe the value 
of labour ; and till the additional number of 
hands required arc reared, the increafed funds 
will be d'ftributed to the fame number of per- 
Ibns as before, and therefore every labourer will 
live comparatively at his eafe. The error of 
Dr. ^mith lies in reprefenting every increafe of 
the revenue or flock of a fbeiety as a propor¬ 
tional increafe of thefe funds. Such furplus 
flock or revenue will indeed always be con- 
lidered by the individual poflelfing it as an ad¬ 
ditional fund, from which he may maintain 
more labour; but with regard to the whole 
country, it will not be an effectual fund for the 
maintenance of an additional number of la¬ 
bourers, tinlefs part of it be convertible into an 
additional quantity of provifions ; and it may 
not be fo convertible, where the increafe has 

arifen 
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arifen merely from the produce of labour, and 
not from the produce of land. A diftiniflion 
may in this cafe occur between the number of 
hands which the flock of the fociety could em¬ 
ploy, and the number which its territory can 
maintain. 

Dr. Smith defines the wealth of a ftate to be 
the annual produce of its land and labour. This 
definition evidently includes manufactured pro¬ 
duce as well as the produce of the land. Now 
fuppofing a nation for a courfc of years to add 
what it faved from its yearly revenue to its ma- 
nufaCluring capital folely, and not to its capital 
employed upon land, it is evident, that it might 
irrovv richer according' to the above definition, 
without a power of fupporting a greater num¬ 
ber of labourers, and therefore without any in- 
creafe in the real funds for the maintenance of 
labour. There would notvvithftaading be a de¬ 
mand for labour, from the extenfion of manu- 
faCluring capital. This demand would of courfe 
raife the price of labour; but if the yearly flock 
of provifions in the country were not incrcafing, 
this rife would fcon turn out to be merely no¬ 
minal, as the price of provifions mufl neccflarily 
rife with it. The demand for manufaCluring 
labourers would probably entice forae from pri- 

I 2 vate 
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vate fervlce, and fome even from agriculture; 
but we will fuppofe any effedls of this kind on 
agriculture to be compenfated by improvements 
in the inftruraents or mode of culture, and the 
quantity of provifions therefore to remain the 
fame. Improvements in manufadluring ma¬ 
chinery would of courfe take place; and this 
clrcumftancei, added to the greater number of 
hands employed in manufaftures, would aug¬ 
ment confiderably the annual produce of the 
labour of the country. The wealth therefore 
of the country would be increafmg annually, 
according to the definition, and might not be 
increafiiig very flowly.* 

i'he quefiion is, how far wealth increafing in 

•“ I have fuppofed here a cafe which, in a landed nation, I 
allow to be very iniprohable in fadl; but approximations to it 
are perhaps not unfrequently taking place. INTy intention is 
merely to Ihow, that the funds for the maintenance of labour 
do not increafe exactly in proportion to tlie increafe in the 
produce of the land and labour of a country, but with the 
fame increafe of produce, may be more or lefs favourable to 
the labourer, according as the increafe has rifen principally 
from agriculture or from inanufa6tures. On the fuppofition 
-of a phyfreal impoffibility of increafing the food of a country 
it is evident, that by improvements in machinery it might 
grow yearly richer in the exchangeable value of its manufac¬ 
tured produce, but the labourer, though he might be letter 
clothed and lodged, could not be better fed. 


this 
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this way has a tendency to better the condition 
of the labouring poor. It is a felt-evident pro- 
pofition, that any general advance in the price 
of labour, the ftock of provifions remaining the 
fame, can only be a nominal advance, as it muft 
fhortly be followed by a proportional rife in 
provifions. The increafe in the price of labour.* 
which we have fupp;)fcd, would have no per¬ 
manent ejffedl therefore in giving to the labour¬ 
ing poor a greater command over the ncceilaries 
of life. In this refpedl they would be nearly in 
the fame ftate as before. In feme other re- 
fpedls they would be in a worfe ftate. A greater 
proportion of them would be employed in ma¬ 
nufactures, and a fmaller proportion in agricul¬ 
ture. And this exchange of profeftions will be 
allowed, I think, by all, to be very unfavourable 
to health, one eflential ingredient of happineft; 
and to be further difadvantageous on account of 
the greater uncertainty of manufacturing labour, 
arifing from the capricious tafte of man, the 
accidents of war, and other caufes which occa- 
fionally produce very fevere diftreft among the 
lower clalTes of fociety. On the ftate of the 
poor employed in manufactories, with refpeCt to 
health and other circumftances which affeCt 
their happlncfs, I will beg leave to quote a paf- 

J 3 fage 
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fage from Dr. Aikin’s clefcription of tire country 
round Manchefter. 

“ The invention and improvements of ma- 
“ chines to flaortcn labour have had a furprif- 
“ ing influence to extend our trade, and alfo to 
‘‘ call in hands from all parts, efpecially chil- 
“ dren for the cotton mills. It is the wife plan 
“ of Providence, that in this life there fliall be 
“ no good ■wdthout its attendant inconvenience. 
“ There are many which are too obvious in 
“ thefe cotton mills and flmilar factories, which 
“ countcradl that increafe of population ufually 
“ confequent on the improved facility of labour. 
“ In thefe, children of very tender age are em- 
“ ployed, many of them colleciled from the 
“ workhou fes in London and Weflminfler, and 
“ tranfported in crowds as apprentices to maf- 
ters rcfident many hundred miles diftant, 
“ Vvdiere they ferve imknown, unprotedled, and 
“ forgotten by thole to whofe care nature or 
“ the laws had conligned them. Thefe chil- 
‘‘ dren arc ufually too long confined to work in 
“ clofe rooms, often during the whole night. 

The air they breathe from the oil &c. em- 
" ployed in the machinery, and other clrcum- 
fiances, is injurious; little attention is paid 
to their cleanlinefs ; and frequent changes 

“ from 
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“ from a warm and denfc to a cold and thin 
“ atmofpherc are prcdifpofing caufes to fick- 
“ nefs and difability, and particularly to the 
“ epidemic fever which is fo generally to be 
“ met with in thefe factories. It is alfo much 
“ to be queftioned, if fociety does not receive 
“ detriment from the manner in which chil- 
“ dren are thus employed during their early 
“ years They are not generally ftrong to la- 
“ hour, or capable of purfuing any other branch 
“ of bufinefs, when the term of their appren- 
“ ticefhip expires. The females arc wholly 
“ uninftrudled in fowing, knitting, and other 
domcftic affairs, requifite to make them 
“ notable and frugal wives and mothers. This 
“ is a very great misfortune to them and the 
“ public, as is fadly proved by a comparifion of 
“ the families of labourers in hufbandry, and 
“ thofe of manufadurers in general. In the 
“ former we meet with neatnefs, clcanlinefs, 
“ and comfort; in the latter, with tilth, rags, 
“ and poverty, although their wages may be 
“ nearly double to thole ot the hufbandman. 
“ It muff be added, that tl .e w ant of early rc- 
“ ligious inftru^Vion ani c -;ample, and the nu- 
" merous and indifcriminace aflbeiation in thefe 

14 “ buildings, 
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“ buildings, are very unfavourable to their fu- 
“ ture condud; in life.' ” 

In addition to the evils mentioned in this 
paffage, w'e all know how fubjcd particular ma- 
nufadurcs are to fail, from the caprice of ta-fte, 
or the accident of war. The weavers of Spital- 
fields were plunged into tire raoft fcvere diftrcfs 
by the fafhion of muflins inftead of filks; and 
numbers of the workmen in Sheffield and 
Birmingham were for a time thrown out of 
employment, from the adoption of fhoe-flrings 
and covered buttons, inftead of buckles and me¬ 
tal buttons. Our manufadures, taken in the 
mafs, have increafed with great rapidity ; but in 
particular places they have failed, and the pa- 
rifhes where this has happened are invariably 
loaded with a crowd of poor in the moft dif- 
trefTed and mlferable condition. In the work 
of Dr. Aikln juft alluded to, it appears, that the 
reglfter for the collegiate church at Manchefter, 
from Chrlftmas 1793 to Chriftmas 1794, ftated 
a decreafe of 168 marriages, 538 chriftenlngs, 

** P. 219. Endeavours have been made, Dr. Aikin fays, 
to remedy thefe evils, and in fome faflories they liave been 
attended with fuccefs. An add of parliament has of late alfo 
paffed on this fubjedt, from which it is hoped, that much good 
will refult. 
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and 250 burials. And in the parifh of Roch¬ 
dale in the neighbourhood, a ftill more melan¬ 
choly redudion, in proportion to the number 
of people, took place. In 1792 the births were 
746, the burials 646, and the marriages 339. In 
1794 the births were 373, the burials 671, and 
the marriages 199. _ The caufe of this fudden 
check to population was the commencement of 
the war, and the failure of commercial credit, 
which occurred about this time; and fuch a 
check could not have taken place in fo ftjdden 
a manner, without being occafioned by the moft 
fevere diflrefs. 

Under fuch circumftances of fituation, unlefs 
the increafe of the riches of a country from 
manufadlures give the lower clalTes of the fo- 
ciety, on an average, a decidedly greater com¬ 
mand over the neceflaries and conveniences of 
life, it will not appear, that their condition is 
improved. 

It will be faid, perhaps, that the advance in 
the price of proviiions will immediately turn 
fome additional capital into the channel of agri¬ 
culture, and thus occafion a much greatet pro¬ 
duce. But from experience it appears, that this 
is an effedl which fometimes follows very flowly; 
particularly if heavy taxes, that affeefi agricul¬ 
tural 
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tural induflry, and an advance in the price of 
labour, had preceded the advance in the price of 
provifions. 

It may alfo be faid, that the additional capi¬ 
tal of the nation would enable it to irapon pro¬ 
vifions fufhcient for the maintenance of thofe 
whom its ftock could employ. A fmall country 
with a large navy, and great accommodations 
for inland carriage, may indeed import and dif- 
tribute an effedlual quantity of provifions; but 
in large landed nations, if they may be fo called, 
an importation adequate at all times to the de¬ 
mand is fcarctly poffiblc. 

It feems in great mcafurc to have cfcaped 
attention, that a nation, which, from its extent 
of territory and population, mull neceflarily 
fupport the greater part of its people on the 
produce of its own foil, but which yet in ave¬ 
rage years draw's a fmail portion of its corn 
from abroad, is in a much more precarious litu- 
ation, with regard to the conllancy of its fupplies, 
than fuch hates as draw almoft the whole of 
their provifions from other countries. The de¬ 
mands of Holland and Hamburgh may be 
known with conliderable accuracy by thofe who 
fupply them. If they incrcafc, they increafe 
gradually, and are not fubjed from year to year 

to 
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to any great and fuddcn variations. But it is 
otherwifc with Inch a country as England. 
Suppoiing it, in average years, to want about 
four hundred thoufand quarters of w'heat. Such 
a demand will of courfe be very eafily fupplied. 
But a year of deficient crops occurs, and the de¬ 
mand is fuddenly two millions of quarters. If 
the demand had been on an average two mil¬ 
lions, it might perhaps have been adequately 
fupplied, from the extended agriculture of thofe 
countries, which are in the habit of exporting 
corn: but w'c cannot expeff, that it can eafily 
be anAvered thus fuddenly ; and indeed we know 
from experience, that an unufual demand of 
this nature, Ln a nation capable of paying for it, 
cannot exlft, without raifing the price of wheat 
very confiderably in all the ports of Europe. 
Hamburgh, Holland, and the ports of the Bal¬ 
tic, telt very fenfibly the high prices of Eng¬ 
land during the late fcarcity ; and I have been 
informed, from very good authority, that the 
price of bread in New York was little inferior 
to the highefi: price in I.,ondon. 

A nation poflcilcd of a large territory is un¬ 
avoidably fubjedl to this uncertainty in its 
means of fubfiilcnce, when the commercial part 
•yf it.s population is either equal to or has Incrcafed 

bevond 
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beyond the furplus produce of its cultivators 
No referve beinc in thefe cafes left in the ftore 

O 

deftined for exportation, the full effect of every 
deficiency from unfavourable feafons muft necef- 
farily be felt: and though the riches of fuch a 
country may enable it for a certain period to con¬ 
tinue raifing the nominal price of wages, fo as to 
give the lower clafles of the fociety a powder of 
purchafing imported corn at a high price ; yet, 
as a fudden demand can very feldom be fully 
anfwercd, the competition in the market will 
invariably raife the price of provifions, in full 
proportion to the advance in the price of labour; 
the lower clafes will be but little relieved ; and 
the dearth will operate feverely throughout all 
the ranks of fociety. 

According to the natural order of things, 
years of fcarcity mufl: occaf’onally recur in all 
landed nations. They ought always therefore 
to enter into our confideration ; and the prof- 
perity of any country may juftly be confidered 
as precarious, in w'hich the funds for the main- 
tenence of labour are liable to great and fudden 
fiuftnatlons from every unfavourable variation 
in the feafons. 

But putting, for the prefent, years of fcarcity 
out of the Qucftlon ; when the commercial po¬ 
pulation 
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pulation of any country increafes fo much be¬ 
yond the furplus produce of the cultivators, 
that the demand for imported corn is not cafily 
fupplied, and the price rifes in proportion to the 
price of wages, no further increafe of riches will 
have any tendency to give the labourer a greater 
command over the necelTarles of life. In the 
•progrefs of wealth this will naturally take place; 
either from the largencfs of the fupply wanted ; 
the incrcafed diftance from which it is brought, 
and confequcntly the incrcafed expenfe of im¬ 
portation ; the greater confumption of it in the 
countries in which it is ufually purchafed; or 
what muft unavoidably happen, the neceffity of 
a greater diftance of inland carriage in thefe 
countries. Such a nation, by incrcafing induf- 
try, and incrcafing ingenuity in the improve¬ 
ment of machinery, may ftill go on incrcafing 
the yearly quantity of its manufaftured produce; 
but its funds for the maintenance of labour, and 
confequently its population will be perfedly 
flatlonary. This point is the natural limit to 
the population of all commercial flates.^' In 

countries 

“ Sir James Steuart’s Political OEconomy, vol. i, b. i, 
c. xviii, p. 119. It is probable, that Holland before the revo* 
lution had nearly reached this point, not fo much however 

from 
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countries at a great diftance from this limit, an 
effedl approaching to what has been here de- 
fcribcd will take place, whenever the march of 
commerce and manufactures is more rapid than 
that of agriculture. During the laft ten or 
twelve years it cannot be doubted, that the 
annual produce of the land and labour of Eng¬ 
land has very rapidly increafed, and in confe- 
quence the nominal wages of labour have greatly 
increafed ; but the real recompenfc of the la¬ 
bourer, though increafed, has not increafed in 
proportion. 

That every increafe of the flock or revenue 
of a nation cannot be confidered as an increafe 
of the real funds for the maintenance of labour, 
and therefore cannot have the fame good effeft 
upon the condition of the poor, will appear in 
a flrong light, if the argument be applied to 
China. 

Dr. Smith obferves, that China has probably 
Ion2: been as rich as the nature of her laws and 

O 

inflitutions will admit; but that, with other 
laws and inflitutions, and if foreign commerce 

from the difficulty of obtaining more foreign corn, but from 
tile very heavv taxes, which were impofed on this firft necef- 
fary of life. All the great landed nations of Europe are cer¬ 
tainly at a confiderable dif ance from this point at prefent. 


were 
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were held in honour, flic might fl;ill be much 
richer. The queftion is, would fuch an increafe 
of wealth be an increafe of the real funds for 
the maintenance of labour, and confequently 
tend to place the lower clalTes of people in 
China in a ftate of greater plenty ? 

If trade and foreign commerce were held in 
great honour in China, it is evident, that, from 
the great number of labourers, and the cheap- 
nefs of labour, flic might work up manufactures 
for foreign fale to an immenfe amount. It is 
equally evident, that from the great bulk of pro- 
vlfions, and the amazing extent of her inland 
territo-y, ,110 could not in return import fuch a 
quantity, as would be any fenfjble addition to 
the annual flock of fubuftcnce in the country. 
Her immenfe amount of manufactures there¬ 
fore flie could exchange chiefly for luxuries 
collected from all parts of the world. At pre- 
fent it appears, that no labour whatever is fpared 
in the production of food. The country is ra¬ 
ther overpeopled in proportion to what its flock 
can employ, and labour is therefore fo abundant, 
that no pains are taken to abridge it. The 
confequence of this is probably the greatefl: pro¬ 
duction of food, that the foil can poffibly afford ; 
for it will be obferved, that procciies for 

abridging 
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abridging agricultural labour, though they may 
enable a farmer to bring a certain quantity of 
grain cheaper to market, fometimes tend rather 
to diminifli than increafe the whole produce. 
An immenfe capital could not be employed in 
China in preparing manufactures for foreign 
trade, without taking otF fo many labour¬ 
ers from agriculture as to alter this ftate of 
things, and in fome degree, to dlmlnifh the pro¬ 
duce of the country. The demand for manu¬ 
facturing labourers would naturally raife the 
price of labour ; but as the quantity of fubfift- 
ence would not be increafed, the price of pro- 
vifions would keep pace with it, or even more 
than keep pace with it, if the quantity of pro- 
vifions were really decreafing. The country 
would however be evidently advancing in 
wealth ; the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of its land and labour would be annually 
augmented ; yet the real funds for the mainte¬ 
nance of labour would be flatlonary or even de¬ 
clining ; and confequently the increafing wealth 
of the nation w^ould tend rather to deprefs than 
to raife the condition of the poor.* With re¬ 
gard 

* The condition of the poor in China is, indeed, very mi- 
ferable at prefent; but this is not owing to their want of 

foreign 
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gard to the command over the neceflaries of 
life they would be In the fame or rather worfc 
ftate than before; and a great part of them 
would have exchanged the healthy labours of 
agriculture for the unhealthy occupations of 
manufacturing Induflry, 

The argument perhaps appears clearer when 
applied to China, becaufe it is generally allowed, 
that its wealth has been long itatlonary, and its 
foil cultivated nearly to the utmoft. With re¬ 
gard to any other country it might always be a 
matter of dlfpute, at which of the two periods 
compared wealth was increafing the fadeft; as 
it is upon the rapidity of the Increafe of wealth 
at any particular period, that, Dr. Smith fays, 
the condition of the poor depends. It is evi¬ 
dent, however, that two nations might increafe 
cxadlly with the fame rapidity in the exchange¬ 
able value of the annual produce of their land 
and labour; yet, if one had applied itfeif chiefly 
to agriculture, and the other chiefly to corn- 

foreign commerce, but to their extreme tendency to marriage 
and increafe; and if this tendency were to continue the fame, 
the only wav, in which the introduflion of a ni eater number 
of manufadturers could poflihly make the lower claffes of 
people richer, would he by increallng the mortality amongft 
them, which is certainly not a very dcfirable mode of glow¬ 
ing rich. 

VOL. II. K. 
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mcrcc, the fuiids for the maintenance of labour, 
and confequently the etredl of the increafe of 
■wealth in each nation, -would be extremely dif¬ 
ferent. In that which had applied itfclf chiefly 
to agriculture the poor wmuld live in gre;itcr 
plenty, and population would rapidly Increafe. 
In that w'hich had applied itfclf chiefly to com¬ 
merce, the poor would be comparatively but 
little benefitted, and confequently population 
would either be flationary, or increafe very 
flowly.^ 

’ The condition of the Inbouring poor, fuppollng theii 
habits to remain the fame, cannot he very cfTenlially improved 
but by giving th'.-m a greater command over the means of 
fubfdience. Eat any .aclvant.age of this kind mult from 
its nature be temporary, and is thcrefoie really of lefs value 
to them than a permanent change in their habits. But 
manuf.iiiures, by infpiring a tafte for comforts, tend to pro¬ 
mote a favourable change in thefe habits; and in this way 
prrliaps counterbal.mce all their difndvantages. The labour¬ 
ing dais of focicty in nations merely agricultural are gene¬ 
rally on tlie whole poorer than in manufaduring nations, 
though lefs fu!)Jc£'t to tlicfe occafiona! variations, which among 
manafaiSurers often produce the moft fevere diftrefs. But 
t'.e conildcrations, wbiidi relate to a change of habits in the 
roor, belong moie properly to a fulTequent part of this 
worl:. 


CHAP. 
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Gf the Dijinhlons of H'eahh. Agricultural arid Commercial 
Sy/icms. 

There are none of the definitions of the 
wealth of a fcate, that arc not liable tofome ob¬ 
jections. If we tal'.e tiie grofs f;rod ace of the 
land, it is evident, that the funds for the main¬ 
tenance of labour, the population, and the 
wealth, may increafe very rapidly, while the 
nation is apparently poor, and has very little 
difpofablc revenue. If we take Dr. Smith’s 
definition, wealth may increafe, as has before 
been Ihown, without tending to increafe the 
funds for the maintenance of labour and the 
population. If we take the clear furplus pro¬ 
duce of the land, according to the Economifts, 
in this cafe the funds for the maintenance of 
labour and the population may increafe, with¬ 
out an Increafe of w^ealth, as in the Inftance of the 
cultivation of new lands, which will pay a pro¬ 
fit but not a rent; and vice verfa, wealth may 
increafe without increafing the funds for the 

maintenance 
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maintenance of labour and the population, as in 
the inftance of improvements in agricultural in- 
Ifruments, and in the mode of agriculture, 
which may make tlie land yield the fame pro¬ 
duce, witii fewer perfons employed upon it, 
and conTequently the difpolable wealth or re¬ 
venue would be increnfed without a pow'er of 
fupporting a greater number of people. 

The objedion;; however to the two laft de¬ 
finitions do not prove, that they arc incorred ; 
but merely that an incrcafe of wealth, though 
generally, is not neccffarily and invariably ac¬ 
companied by an increale of t^ie funds for the 
maintenance of labour, and confequcntly by 
the power of fupporting a greater number of 
people, or of enabling the former number to 
live in greater plenty and happinefs. 

Whichever of thefe two definitions is adopted 
as the beft criterion of the wealth, power, and 
profperlty of a ftatc, it mufl always be true, that 
the furplus produce of the cultivators meafures 
and limits the growth of that portion of the 
foclety, which is not employed upon the land. 
Throughout the whole world the number of 
manufadurers, of proprietors, and of perfons 
engaged in the various civil and military profcl- 
fions, muft be exaffly proportioned to this furplus 

produce. 
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produce, and cannot in the nature of things in- 
creafe beyond it. If the earth had been fo nig¬ 
gardly of her produce, as to oblige all her in¬ 
habitants to labour for it, no manufadurers or 
idle perfons coidd ever have cxifted. But her 
firft intcrcourfe with man was a voluntary 
prefent, not very large indeed, but fufficlent as 
a fund for h.is fubfiftence, till by the proper cx- 
ercife of Ins faculties he could procure a greater. 
In proportion as the labour and ingenuity of man 
exercifed upon the land have incrcafed this fur- 
plus produce, leifure has been given to a greater 
number of perfons to employ themfelves m all 
the inventions which embellifh civilised life. 
And though, in its turn, the defire to profit by 
thefe inyentlons, has greatly contributed to 
Simulate the cultivators to Increafe their fur- 
plus produce; yet the order of precedence is 
clearly the furplus produce ; becaufe the funds 
for the fubfiftence of the nranufadurer muft be 
advanced to him, before he can complete his 
work : and if w'e w^ere to imagine, that we could 
command this furplus produce, whenever vve 
willed it, by forcing manufactures, we fhould 
be quickly admonifhed of our error, by the 
inadequate fupport which the workman would 
receive, in fpit? of any rife that might take place 
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in his nominal vv?.;!;es. If, in averting the pe¬ 
culiar ptcducliveucis of labour employed upon 
land, v.e look only to the clear monied rent 
yielded to a certain number of proprietors, v/e 
undoubtedly conuder the fubjeft in a very con- 
traded point of view. The quantity of the 
lurplus produce of the cultivators is indeed in 
part mcalured by tills clear rent, but its real 
value cordilis in its afi'erding the means of lub- 
fiftence, and the materials of clothing and lodg¬ 
ing, to a certain numbe'r of pi o; ’e, accordic.g to 
its extent; forne of whom n ay live wnhout 
manual exertions, and others employ them .'elves 
in modifying the raw materials of nature into 
the forms beft fulted to the gratifcation, of 
man, 

A clear monied revenue, arifing from manu- 
fadures, of the fame extent, and to the lame 
number of individuals, would by no means be 
accompanied by the fame circumltanccs. It 
would throw the country in which it c.xided 
into an abfolute depenOance for food and ma¬ 
terials on the furplus produce of other nations ; 
and if this foreign fupply were by any accident 
to fail, the rever'ue w'ould immediately ceafe. 

The fkill to modify the raw materials pm- 
duced from the land would be abfoiutely of no 

value, 
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value, and the individuals pofTeffing it would 
immediately perllli, if thcfe raw materials, and 
the food neceflary to fuppcrt thofe who are 
working them up, could not be obtained ; but 
if the materials and the food were fecure, it 
would be ealy to find the {kill fufficient to ren¬ 
der them,of confidcrahlc value. 

According to the fyfiem of the Economlfls, 
manufactures are an objeCt on which revenue 
is fpent, and not any part of the revenue itfelf.* 

* This account of inanufactures and revenue is not in my 
oijinion correct; heeauiV, ifrve meafure the revenue of the 
whole fiate by its whole confumption, or even by the con- 
fumption of lliofe who live upon fnrplus produce, manufactures 
eviden'Jv f:.r,n n conriderable part of it; and the raw produce 
alone would not I'e n:r adequate reprefeiUafion cither of its 
quantity, or of its value. But even upon this fyfiem there is 
one point of view, in wliich iT.nnufaflurcs appear greatly to add 
to the riches of a flate. The ufe of a revenue, according to the 
Ecoromifls, is to be fpent; and a great pan of it will of courfe 
be fpent m manufaliturcs. But if, by tire judicious employ¬ 
ment cf ir.anufacluring capital, ihefe commodities grow con- 
fidcrabiv cheaper, the furplus produce becomes jiroportionably 
of fo much greater value, and the real revenue of the nation is 
virtuallv increafed. If this view of the fubjefl do not, in the 
eyes of the Economlfls, completely jullify Dr. Smith in call¬ 
ing manufaSuring hhoMr p'cdu^tive, in the (lri£l fenfe of that 
term, it ought, even according to their own dchnition, fully to 
warrant all ere pains he has taken in expl. ining the nature 
and effects of commercial capital, and of thedivifion of manu- 
fadluring labpur. 
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But though from this defcription of manufac¬ 
tures, and the epithet ftcrile fometlmes applied 
to them, they feem rather to be degraded by 
the terms of the Economifts, it is a very great 
error to fuppofe, that their tyllera is really un¬ 
favourable to them. On the contrary, I am 
difpofed to believe, that it is only when com¬ 
merce and manufacitures follosv agriculture, as in 
th is fyflcm, and do not precede it, that they can 
prevail to a very great extent, without bringing 
with them at the fame time the feeds of their own 
ruin. Before the late revolution in Holland, 
the high price of the necelfaries of life had de- 
{Iroyed many of its manufadlures.* Monopolies 
are always fubjeil to be broken; and even the 
advantage of capital and machinery, which may 
yield extraordinary profits for a time, is liable 
to be greatly leflened by the competition of 
other nations. In the hitlory of the world, tlie 
nations, whofe wealth has been derived princi¬ 
pally from manufailures and commerce, have 
been perfedlly ephemeral beings, compared with 
thofe, the bafis of w'hofe wealth has been agri- 
cultvire. It is in the nature of things, that a 
ftatc, the moft ellential part of whefe revenue is 
furniflred by other countries, mufl be infinitely 

^ Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vo!. hi, b. v, c. ii, p. 392. 
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more cxpofccl to all the acci lens's of time and 
chance, than one which, in this important point, 
is independent. 

No error is more frequent than that of mlf- 
taking eft'ects for caufes. Wc are fo blinded 
by the fhowineb of commerce and manufac¬ 
tures, as to believe, that they arc almofl the foie 
caufe of the w’ealth, power, and profperity of 
England. But they certainly mufl; be confidered 
in a great dc<z;rec as the conlcqucnce, as well as 
the caufe of this wealth. cro'ding to the 
definition of the Economics, wnich confiders 
only the produce of land, E gland is th.e richefl 
country in Europe in proportion to her fize. 
Her lyftem of agriculture is beyond comparlfoiv 
better, and confequently her furplus produce is 
more confidcrable. France is very greatly fu- 
perlor to EngUind in extent of territory and po¬ 
pulation ; !)ut v\he;i the furplus produce, or dif- 
pofable revenue of the two nations is com- 
parc<l, the (uperiority of France almoft vaniflies. 
And it is this great furplus produce in England, 
arifing f rom her agriculture, vvlf ch enables her 
to fupport fuch a vail body of nianufadlurers, fuch 
formidable fleets and armies, fuch a crowd of 
pcrlons engaged in the liberal profeffions, and a 
proportion of tuc Ibcicty living on money rents 

very 
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very fiir beyond what has ever been know'n ia 
any other country of the world, /'.ccordiu;; to 
the returns lately made of the population of 
England and Wales, it appears, that the number 
of perfons employed in agriculture is confider- 
ably lefs than a fitth part of tlie whole. There 
is reafon to believe, that the claiTifications in 
thefe returns are incorredl; but making very 
great allowances for errors of this nature, it can 
fcarcely admit of a doubt, that the number of 
perfons employed in agriculture is very unufu- 
ally fmall in proportion to the adtial produce. 
Of late years indeed the part of the fociety not 
connefled wdth agriculture has increafed be¬ 
yond this produce ; but the average importation 
of corn, as yet, bears but a fmall proportion to 
that w'hich is grown in the country ; and confe- 
quently the power, winch England polfelics ol 
fupportingfo vaft a body cf idle -.onfumers, mutb 
be attributed principally to the greatnefs of her 
furplus produce. 

It Will be faicl, that it was her commc^'ce and 
manufactures, which encouraged her •'ultivators 
to obtain this great furplus produce, and there¬ 
fore indlrcclly, if not directly, created it. 
That commerce and manulactures produce this 
effcdl in a great degree is true; but that tliey 

fomctnrn^s 
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fometimcs fail to produce it, when carried to 
excefs, is equally true. Uiidoubtcdiy agricul¬ 
ture cannot '"ourifh without a vent for its com- 
iTiOditics, cither at iuonic or abroad; but when 
this want has been adeouately f’ppiied, the 
interefts of agriculture demand nothing ir;or®. 
When too great a part of a natuor: is en¬ 
gaged in commerce and manufactures, it is a 
clear proof, that, either from undue encou- 
ragement, or from other particular caufes, a 
capital is employed in this vray to much greater 
advantage than in domellic agriculture ; and 
under fuch circumftances, it is impoffible, that 
the land fiiould not Ire robbed of much of the 
capital, v/hich would naturally have fallen to its 
fliare. Dr. Smith jufliy obferves, that the na¬ 
vigation ad:, and the monopoly of the colony 
trade, neceflarily forced into a particular and 
not very advantageous channel a greater pro¬ 
portion of the capital of Great Britain, than, 
■would otherwife have gone to it; and by thus 
taking capital from other employments, and at 
the lame time univerfally raifing the rate of 
Entifti mercantile profit, difeouraged the im¬ 
provement of the land/ If the improvement of 


* V/ea’ih of Nations, vol. ii, b. iv, c. vii, p. 435. 
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land, he goes on to fay, affords a greater capital 
than what can be drawn from an equal capital 
in any mercantile employment, the land will 
draw' capital from mercantile employments. If 
the profit be lefs, mercantile employments will 
draw capital from the improvement of land. 
The monopoly therefore, by raifing the rate of 
Bntifh mercantile profit, and thus difeouraging 
agricultural improvement, has neccifarily re¬ 
tarded the natural increafe of a great original 
fource of revenue, the rent of land.“ 

The Eaft and Weft ladies are indeed fo great 
an objeft, and nlFord employment with high 
profits to fo great a capital, that it is impof- 
fible, that they fhould net draw capita] from 
other employment.^, and particularly from the 
cultivation cf the foil, the profits upon wdiich 
in general are very fmall. 

All corporations, patents, and cxclufive prl- 
■^'ilcges of every kind, which abound fo much 
in the mercantile fyftern, have in proportion to 
their extent the fame effect. And the ex¬ 
perience of the laft twenty years feems to war¬ 
rant us in concluding, that the high price of 
provifions arifing from the abundance of com¬ 
mercial wealth, accompanied as it has been by 

* Wealth of Nations, vol, ii, b. iv, c. vii, p. 436. 
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very great variations, and by a great rife in the 
price ot labour, does not operate as an encou¬ 
ragement to agriculture fufficlcnt to make it 
keep pace with the rapid ftridcs of commerce. 

It will be faid perhap«, that land is always 
improved by the redundancy of commercial ca¬ 
pital. But tb.is effedl is late and flow, and in 
the nature of things cannot operate powerfully, 
till this capital is really redundant, which it 
never is, while the rntercll: of nroney and the 
profits of mercantile flock are high. We can 
not look forwards to any confidcrable effedl of 
this kind, till the intercil of money links to 3 
per cent. When men can get 5 or 6 per cent 
for their money, v> ithout ar:y trouble, they will 
hardly venture a capital upon land, where, in¬ 
cluding rifks, and the profits upon their own 
labour and attendance, they may not get much 
more. Wars and loans, as far as internal clr- 
cumflances are concerned, in.pcde but litLlc the 
progrefs of thofe branches of commerce, where 
the profits of ftock are high; bat affcdl very 
eonfiderably the incrcafe of that more elTential 
and pernranent fourcc of wcdlth, th.c improve¬ 
ment of the land. It is in tins point, I am in¬ 
clined to believe, that the natioiial debt of Eng¬ 
land has been moft injurious to her. By 

abforbing 
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abforbing tie redundancy of comirercia) capital, 
r.;,d litcping up the rate of Intercft, it has pre¬ 
vented this capital from overflowing upon the 
foil. And a large mortgage'* has thus been 

eftabiiflicd 

* The great praciical error of the Economifls appears to be 
on the fubjeci: of ta'<ation ■. and tins error docs not necefianly 
flow from their conlinwl and inadequate debnition of wealth, 
but is a falfe inference tiom their own premifes. Admitting 
that the fu'plus produce of tire land is the fund, which pays 
every thing hefides the fc-tx? of the cultivators ; leeins to 

be a mifldke to fuj>pofe, that the owners of land are the 
foie prorrietors of this furplus produce. Every man who 
has realized a capital in nic.ney has virtually a mortgage on 
the land for a certain portion of the furplus produce ; and as 
long as the coiuilticns of Ihi; mortgage remain unaltered (and 
the taxes, which aff.dl Iiiin only in the charadler of a confu- 
mcr, do not alter thefe conditions) thcniortgagce pays a tax in 
tile fame manner a;; the landholder, finaily. As confumers 
indeed it cannot be doubted, that even thofe who live upon 
the profits of Itock and the wages of labour, particularly of pto- 
feffional labour, pay Some taxes on necell’aries for a very con- 
fiderable time, and tliole on luxuries permanently ; becaufe 
the confumption of in.lividuals, who pofiefs large fharesof the 
wealth which is paid in profits and wages, may be curtailed 
and turned into another channel, v/ithout impeding, in any 
degree, the continuance of the fame quantity of llock, or the 
produttion of ti’.e lame quantity of labour. 

"J he real furplus produce of this country, or all the produce 
not adlu.iHy confumcJ by the cultivators, is a very different 
thing, and ihouKl carefully be diftinguifired from the fum of 

the 
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eftabliflied on the lands of England, the interefl 
of which is drawn from the payment of produc¬ 
tive 

the net rents of the landlords. This fum, it is fuppofed, does 
not much exceed a fifth part of the grois produce. I’he re¬ 
maining four hflhs are certainly not confumed by the labour¬ 
ers and horfes employed in agriculture; but a very confider- 
able portion of them is paid by the farmer in tithes, in taxes, 
in the inftruments of agricuiture, and in the manufadfures 
ufed in his own family, and in the families of his labourers. 
It is in this manner, that a kind of mortgage is ultimately 
cftablilhed on the land, by ta.xes, and the jirogrefs of com¬ 
mercial wealth ; and in tins fenfe, all ta<cs may be faid to fall 
upon tlie land, though not on the Liulhoiders. it feems a 
little hard therefore, in taxing fe.rplus t-r.'duce, to make the 
landlords pav for what they Jo not receive. At th.e fiune time 
it mud he confcTd, that independently of tiielc ronfideralion?, 
•.vhich makes a lend tart panial, it :s the bell: of all taxes, as it 
is tire only one wiricir does not lend to railj the price of crmi- 
niodities. Taxer on conUimption, l:y which alone monied re- 
vei.ues can be reached, without an. inco.ne tax, neceflariiy 
raife all prices to a degree greatly injurious to a country, 

A land tax, or tax upon net rent, has little or no effedf 
in difeouraging the improvement of land, as many have 
fuppofed. It is only a tithe, or a tax in proportion to the 
grofs produce, which does this. No man in his fenfes will be 
deterred from getting a clear profit of 20I. inflead of icl. 
becaufe he is always to pay a fourth or fifth of his clear gains ; 
but when he is to pay a tax in proportion to his grofs produce, 
which in the cafe of capital laid out in improvements is 
fcarcely ever accompanied with a proportional incrcafe of his 
clear gains, it is a very dr?Ferent thing, and mult neceflariiy 

impede, 
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tive labour, and dedicated to the fupport of idle 
confumers. 

It muft be allowed therefore, upon the whole, 
that our commerce has not done more for our 
agriculture, than our agriculture has for our 
commerce ; and that the irriproved I)'ftem of 
cultivation, which has taken place in fpite of 
confiderable dlfcouragcmeiits, creates yearly a 
furplus produce, which enables the country, 
with but little affiftance, to fupport fo vaft a 
body of people engaged in purfuits unconnedled 
with the land. 

impede, in a great degree, the progrefs of cultivation. I am 
aftonilhed, that fo oi \ious nni' eafy a tommutaiion for tithes 
as a land tax on improved rents has not been adopted Such 
a tax would be paid by tl;e lame pt-rfons as before, only in 3 
better form ; and thecliange would not be felt, except in the 
advantage that would accrue to all the parties concerned, the 
landlord, the tenant, and the cVrg’. man. 1 ithes undouhttdly 
operate as a high houiitv on pa! ure, and a great difeourage- 
nientto tillage, which in the prefent peculiar circumfiancts of 
the country is a very gr eat dlfadvantage. 


CHAy. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Z^:^€rent E^eiJs of the Agricultural and Commercial Syfems-. 

About the middle ot' the laft century we 
were genuinely an agilcultural nation. Our 
commerce and manufadtures were however then 
in a very refpedlable and thriving ftate; and if 
they had continued to bear the fame relative 
propoition to our agriculture, they would evi¬ 
dently have gone on increafing conftantly with 
the improving cultivation of the country. There 
is no apparent limit to the quantity of manu- 
fadlures, which mught in time be fupported in 
this way. The increafing wealth of a country 
in fuch a flate feems to be out of the reach of 
all common accidents. There is no difeover- 
able germ of decay in the lyltem ; and in theory 
there is no reafon to fay, that it might not go on 
increafing in wealth and profperity for thoufands 
of years. 

We have now however ftepped out of the 
VOL. II. L agricultural 
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agricult'ji'al 'yftem, into a flate in which the. 
cornn’iei'cial fyftcm clearly predominates; and 
t’.crc is but too much' reafon to fear, that even 
our coniiYicrcc and manufadlurcs will ultimately 
ted the d'fadvantngc of the change. It has 
been already ohicived, that we are exadly in 
the fituation, in which a country feels moft 
fully the effed of thofe common years of de¬ 
ficient crops., 'which in the natural courfie of 
things arc to be expected. The competition of 
increafing commercial wealth, operating upon 
a fiapply of corn not increafing in the fame pro¬ 
portion, muft at all times tend to raife the no¬ 
minal price of labour; but when fcarce years 
arc taken into the confidcration, its cffccl; in 
this way mufit ultimately he very great. Dur¬ 
ing the late Icarcitics the price of labour has 
been continually rifing, and it will not readily 
fall again. In every country there will be many 
cauiCs, wliicli, ii! prad'.cc, operating like fric¬ 
tion in mechanics, I'jrevent the jiricc of labour 
iron'! i'fing and talimg cxadly in proportion to 
ties price of its component parts. But befidcs 
uicrv caufes, th'-re js one verv powerful caufc in 
tluory, wliicii o'perates to prevent the price of 
iahonr from failing when once it has been railed. 
:!nnro; in: to be nnied bv a temporary caufe, 

fiuch 
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fuch as a fcarcu;y of provifions it is evident, that 
it will not fall as-ain, unlclii fome kind of ftagna- 
tion take place in the conipecition among the 
purchalers ot labour ; but tlic power which the 
inercafe of the real price of labour, on the re¬ 
turn ot ]flcnty, gives to the labourer of purchaf- 
ing a greater quantity both ot rude and manu- 
fadlured produce, tends to prevent this ftagna- 
tion, and ftrongly to counteract that fall in the 
price, which would otherwite take place. 

Labour is a commodity, the price of which 
will not be fo readily aticdlcd by the price of 
its component parts as any other. The reafon 
why the conturncr ])ays a tax on any commo¬ 
dity, or an advance in the price of any of its 
component parts, is, bccaufe if he cannot or 
wdll not pay this ad\ancc of price, tlic commo¬ 
dity will not be produced in the fame c^uantity, 
and the next year tlicrc will he only fach a pro¬ 
portion in the market, as is accommodated to the 
numiber of perfons that will confent to pay the 
advance. But in the cafe of labour, tlie ope¬ 
ration of withdrawing the commodity is much 
flower and more painful. Although the pur- 
chafers refufe to pay the advanced piice, the 
fame fupply will ncceflarily remain in the 
market, not only the next year, but for fome 


years 
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years to come. Conl'equently, if no increafe 
take place in the demand, and the tax or ad¬ 
vance in the price of provifions he not fo great, 
as to make it immediately obvious that the la¬ 
bourer cannot fuj)port his family, it is probable, 
that he will continue to pay this advance, till a 
relaxation in the rate of the increafe of popula¬ 
tion caufes the market to be under fupplied 
with labour, and then of courfe the competition 
among the purchafers will ralfe the price above 
the proportion of the advance, in order to rc- 
llore the necelTary fupply. In the fame man¬ 
ner if an advance in the price of labour take 
place during two or three years of fcarcity, it is 
probable, that on the return of plenty the real 
rccompenfe of labour will continue higher than 
the ufual average, till a too rapid Increafe of 
population caufes a competition among the la¬ 
bourers, and a confequent diminution of the 
price of labour below' the ufual rate. 

When a country in average years grows more 
corn than it confumes, and is in the habit of 
exporting a part of it, thofe great variations of 
price, which from the competition of commer¬ 
cial w'calth often produce hafling effedls, cannot 
occur to the fame extent. The wages of la¬ 
bour can never rife very much above the com¬ 


mon 
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mon price in other commercial countries; and 
under fuch circumftances, England would have 
nothing to fear from the fulleft and moft open 
competition. The mcreafing profperity of other 
countries would only open to her a more exten- 
five market for her commodities, and give ad¬ 
ditional fpirit to all her commercial tranfac* 
tions. 

The high price of corn and of rude produce 
in general, as far as it is occafioncd by the ircetl: 
competition among the nations of Ecrojic, is a 
very great advantage, and is the befi: poffible 
encouragement to agriculture ; but when oc- 
cafioned merely by the competition of monied 
wealth at home, its cfFedl is different. In the 
one cafe, a great encouragement is given to pro- 
dudtion in general, and the more is produced the 
better. In the other cafe, the produce is ne- 
ceffarily confined to the home confumption. 
The cultivators are juffly afraid of growing too 
much corn, as a confiderable lofs will be fuf- 
tained upon that parr ol it which is fold abroad; 
and a glut in the home market will univerfally 
make the price fiiil below the fair and proper 
recernpenfe to the grower. It is impoffible, that 
a country under fuch circumftances fhould not 

i- 3 
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be fubje(5l to great and frequent variations in 
the price of corn. 

If we were to endeavour to lower the price 
of labour by encouraging the importation of 
foreign corn, we fliould probably aggravate the 
evil tenfold. Experience warrants us in faying, 
that the fall in the price of labour would be 
flow and uncertain ; but the decline of our aiiri- 
culture would be certain. 'Fhe Britifh grower 
of corn could not, In bis own markets, ftand 
the competition of the foreign grower, In ave¬ 
rage years. Arable lands of a moderate quality 
would hardly pay tlic expenfe of cultivation, 
ilieh foils alone would yield a rent. Round all 
our towns the appearances would be the fame 
as ufual; but in the interior of the country, 
much of the land would be neglcdled, and al- 
mofi: univerfally, where it was prafticable, paf- 
ture would take place of tillage. This Rate of 
things would continue, till the equilibrium was 
reftored, either by the fall of Britifli rent and 
wages, or an advance in the price of foreign 
corn, or, what is more probable, by the union of 
both caufes. But a period would have elapfed 
of confidcrable relative encouragement to ma- 
nufadturcs, and relative difeouragement to agri¬ 
culture; 
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cii’Mirc . a certain p rs-ion of capital would be 
taken f'om the h”. ,1; and wiicn the cqullibnum 
was at length reitored, the nation would pro¬ 
bably be fo o^'d dependant upon foreign fujiplics 
lor a gr portion of her 1 jhiiltcucc ; and un- 
lefs forr.e e/■■'■■•calar caWc were to occafion a fo¬ 
reign dema.e? 'cater than tiie home demand, 
her indepcndcii in this refned:, could not be 
recovered. Dm os peri-,, 1 even her com¬ 
merce and manutu . would be in a moft 
precarious flate ; and eirc.uriilanccs by no means 
improbable in the prefent Itatc of Europe might 
reduce her population within the limits of her 
re ’ iced cab i'ution.'' 

In the n.i.tural courfe of things, a country, 

'‘Tliough it be true, that the high price of labour or taxes 
on agiic^ Itura! capital ultimately tall on there..!, yetwcinuft 
bv no means throw out of our confuieratioa the current 
Jeafes. hi the cou-fe of twe-ntv vears, 1 am inclined to be¬ 
lieve, t'iat the dat? oi agricultuie in any country might be 
verv tiounihing, or very much t'le reverfe, accordmi’. as the 
cut rent le.des bad tended to encourage or difeourage iinprove- 
menr. A gener.d tali in tlic rent of land would be preceded 
i)v a period nioif unfavourable to the invcPcmtnt of agricul¬ 
tural c.ipital ; and coi'feqnemly every tax which atfedfs agri¬ 
cultural capital is peculiarly pernicious. Ta.xt;s which airedl 
cr.pitals in trade are slinoft iinmcdiately Ihifted otF on the '''n- 
fumer ; but ta.ses which afFecf agricultural capital fall, during 
the current leafcs, wliolly on the farmer. 

L 4 
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which depends for a conhderable part of its fup- 
ply oi corn upon its poorer neighbours, may ex- 
pe6l to fee this fapply gradually diminifh, as 
thele countries increafe in riches and popula¬ 
tion, and have lefs furplus of their rude produce 
to ipare. 

I'he political relations of fucri a country may 
expofe Ir, during a vrar, to have that part of its 
fupplics of provlfions, which it derives from fo¬ 
reign itatcs, fuddcnly ftopped, or greatly dimi- 
nifned; an event which could not take place 
without producing the molt calamitous effedfs. 

A nation in which commercial wealth pre¬ 
dominates has an abundance of all thofe articles, 
which form the principal confumption of the 
rich, but is expoicd to be Itraightened in its 
fuprdies of that article, which is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to all, and in v.’hich by tar the greatell 
portion of the revenue of the induftrious ciatfes 
is expended. 

A nation in which agricultural wealth pre¬ 
dominates, though it may not produce at home 
fuch a furplus of luxuries and conveniences as 
the commercial nation, and may therefore be 
expofed poiiibly to fome want of thefe commo¬ 
dities, has, on the other hand, a furplus of that 
article, which is effential to the well being of 

the 
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the whole ftate, and is therefore fecure from 
want in what is of the greateft importance. 

And if we cannot be fo fare ot the fupply of 
what we derive from others, as of wliat wc 
produce at home, it feems to be an advantageous 
policy in a nation, whofe territory will allow of 
it, to fecure a furplus of that commodity, a de¬ 
ficiency of which would ftnkc mofi; deeply at 
its happinefs and profperity. 

It has been almoil uuivcrfallv acknowledged, 
that there is no branch o( trade more profitable 
to a country, even in a commercial point of 
view, than the fale oi rude produce. In gene¬ 
ral its value bears a much greater proportion to 
the expenfe incurred in procuring it, than that 
of any other commodity whatever, and the na¬ 
tional profit on its fale is in confcqucnce greater. 
This is often noticed by *Dr. Smith; but in 
combating the arguments of the Economifts, he 
feems for a moment to forget it, and to fpcak 
of the fuperior advantage of exporting manu¬ 
factures. 

He obferves, that a trading and manufactu¬ 
ring country exports what can fubfilt and accom¬ 
modate but very few, and imports the fubfift- 
ence and accommodation of a great number. 
The other exports the fubfiilence and accom¬ 
modation 
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modation of a great number, and imports that 
of a very few' only. The inhabitants of the one 
naufi: alv/ays enjoy a much greater quantity of 
fubliftence than what their owm lands ii! the 
adfurd flate of their cultivation could afford. 
The Inhabitants of the ofiier muft always en¬ 
joy a much fmaller quantity.^ 

In this paifage he docs not feem to argue 
with his ufual accuracy. Thoug’\ the manu¬ 
facturing nation may export a coinrno'.iity, which, 
in its adtual fl'iapc,can only fuL/fill; at;d accommo¬ 
date a very few; yet it muft be rccollecfted, 
that in order to prepare this comme dity fur ex¬ 
portation, a confiderable part of tlie revenue of 
the country had been employed in fubffting and 
accommodating a great nurr.'ucr of workmen. 
And with regard to the fubfltcnce and accom¬ 
modation which the other nation exports, w!ie- 
tlier it be of a great or a imiill number, it is 
certainly no more than fufheient to replace the 
fubfiftencc, that had been confirmed in the ma¬ 
nufacturing nation, together with the profits of 
the maflcr naanufaclurcr and merchant, which, 
probably, are not fo great as the profits of the 
farmer and the merchant in the agricultural 
nation. And though it may be true, that the 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. iii, b. iv, c. ix, p. 37. 
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iahabitants of the manufadurlng nation enjoy a 
greater quantity of fubfiftence, than what their 
own lands in the ahhual ftate of their ciiltiva- 
tion could afford ; vet an inference in favour ot 
the manutuffuring iylcen. by no means follows, 
becaufe the adoption of the one or the other 
lyftem w'ill make the great.-rt diilerence in 
their adua) ftatc of cultivation. If, during the 
courfe of a centurv, two landed nations vvere to 
purfuc thefe two different fyftem::, that is, if 
one of them were regularly to export manufac¬ 
tures, and import fubiillencc ; and the other to 
export fubfiftence, and import mamifadures, 
there would be no companion at the end of the 
period between the ftate of cultivation in the 
two countries; and no doubt could rationally 
be entertained, that the country, which exported 
its raw' produce, would be able to fubfift and 
accommodate a much greater population than 
the other. 

In the ordinary courfe of things, the exporta¬ 
tion of corn is fufficiently profitable to the in¬ 
dividuals concerned in it. But wnth regard to 
national advantage, there are four very ftrong 
reafons, W'hy it is to be preferred to any other 
kind of export. In the firft place, corn pays 
from its own funds the expenfes of procuring 
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it, and the whole of what is fold is a clear na¬ 
tional profit. If I fet np a new manutad'ure, 
the perfons employed in it muft be fapported 
out of the funds of fubfiitence alrcadv exiilmsr 

O 

in the country, the value of which rnuft be de¬ 
ducted from th.e price for which the commodity 
is fold, before we can eftimate the clear national 
profit. But if I cultivate frefli land, or employ 
more men in the improvement of what was be¬ 
fore cultivated, I increafe the general funds of 
fubfiftence in the country. With a part of this 
increafe I fupport all the additional perfons em¬ 
ployed, and the whole of the remainder, which 
is exported and ibid, is a clear national gain; 
befides the advantage to the country of fup- 
porting an additional population equal to the 
additional nunrber of perfons fo employed, 
without the fllghteft tendency to diminiflr the 
plenty of the reft. 

Secondly, in all wrought commodities, the 
fame quantity of capital, fkill, and labour, em¬ 
ployed, will produce the fame or very nearly the 
fame quantity of complete manufacture. But 
owing to the variations of the feafons, the fame 
quantity of capital, fkill, and labour in hufbandry 
may produce in different years very different 
quantities of corn. Confequently, if the two 

commodities 
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commodities were equally valuable to man, 
from the greater probability of the occafional 
failure of con\ than of manufadlures, it would 
be of more confequence to have an average fur- 
plus of the former than of the latter. 

Thirdly, corn being an article of the mofi: 
abfolutely neceffity, in comparifon with which all 
others will be facrificed, a deficiency of it mufi: 
necelfarily produce a much greater advance of 
price, than a deficiency of any other kind of 
produce ; and as the price of corn influences the 
price of fo many other commodities, the evil 
efiecls of a deficiency will not only be more fe- 
vere and more general, but more lafting, than 
the effedls of a deficiency in any other com¬ 
modity. 

Fburthly, there appear to be but three ways 
of rendering the fupplies of corn in a particular 
country more equable, and of preventing the 
evil effedis of thofe deficiences from unfavour¬ 
able feafons, which in the natural courfe of 
things mufl; be expected occafionally to recur. 
Thefc are, i. An immediate fupply from foreign 
nations, as foon as the fcarcity occurs. 2 . Large 
public granaries. 3 . The habitual growth of 
a quantity of corn for a more extended market 

than 
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than the average home confumption affords.* 
Of the flrft, experience has convinced us, thar the 
fuddennefs of the demand prevents it from 
being effectual. To the fecond, it is acknow¬ 
ledged by all, that there are very great and 
weighty objections. There remains then only 
the third. 

Thelc confidcratlons feem to make it a point 
of the ill'll com'cqncnce to the happinefs and per¬ 
manent profperity of any country, to be able 
to carry on tiic export trade of corn as one 
confiderablc branch of its commercial tranf- 
aClions. 

But how to give this ability, how to turn a 
nation from the habit of Importing corn to 
the habit of exporting it, is the great difficulty. 
It has been generally acknowledged, and is fre¬ 
quently noticed by Dr. Smith, that the policy 
of modern Europe has led it to encourage the 
induftry of the towns more than the induftry 
of the country, or, in other words, trade more 

A plan has l.itely been fuggefted in Mr. Oddy’s European 
Commerce (page 511), of making this country .an entrepot of 
torcign. grain, to 1)3 opened only for internal fale, when corn is 
above the importation price, whatever that may be. To this 
plan, if it can be executed, 1 fee no objeCllon ; and it certainly 
deferves attention. It would not interfere with the home growth 
of corn, and would be a good provifion againfl years of Icarcity. 

than 
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than agriculture. In this pohcv, England has 
certainly not been behind the rcib of Europe; 
perhaps indeed, except iir one snftancc," it may 
be faid tluit lire has been the foremoit. If 
tilings had been left to take their natural cuurfc, 
there is no reafon to think, that the commer¬ 
cial part of the focietv would have incrcafed 
bevoad the /urplus produce of the cultivators ; 
but the high profits of commerce from mono¬ 
polies, and otlier peculiar encouragements, 
have altered this natural courfe of things; and 
the body politic is in an artificial, and in fome 
degree difeafed ibatc, with one of its principal 
members out of proportion to the reft. Al- 
moft all medicine is in itfclf bad ; and one of 
the great evils of illncfs is the neceffity of 
taking it. No perfon can well be mere averfe 
to medicine in the animal economy, or a fyf- 
tem of expedients in pohticui economy, than 
myfelf; but in the prelent frate of the country 
Ibmething of the kind may be neccfl'ary, to 
prevent greater evils. It is a matter of v^ery 
little comparative imp>ortancc, whether we are 
fully fupplied with broadc jtObti, 1 mens, and 
muflins, or even wuh tea, lugar, and coffee; 
and no rational politician therefore v/ould 
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think of propofing a bounty upon fuch com¬ 
modities. But it is certainly a matter of the 
very higheft importance, whether we are fully 
fupplied with food; and if a bounty would 
produce fuch a fupply, the moft liberal po¬ 
litical economic might be juflificd in pro- 
pofmg it; confidering food as a commodity 
diftinft from all others, and preeminently 
valuable. 



( lel ) 


CHAP. X. 


Of Bounties m the .Exportation of Corn, 


In dlfcuffing the policy of a bounty on the ex¬ 
portation of corn, it thould be premifed, that the 
private interefts of the farmers and proprietors 
fbould never enter into the queftion. The fble 
objpd of our contideration ought to be the per¬ 
manent intereft of the confumetj in the charac¬ 
ter of which is comprehended the whole na¬ 
tion. 

According to the general principles of politi¬ 
cal economy, it cannot be doubted, that it is for 
the intereft of the civilized world, that each na¬ 
tion fhould purchafe its commodities wherever 
they can be had the cheapeft. 

According to thefe principles, it is rather de- 
firable, that fome obftacles fliould exill: to the 
exceffive accumulation of wealth in any par¬ 
ticular country; and that rich nations fliould be 
tempted to purchafe their corn of poorer na¬ 
tions, as by thefe means the wealth of the civi- 

VOL. II. M lized 
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lized world will not only be more rapidly In- 
crcafed, but more equably diftufcd. 

It is evident, however, that local Interefts and 
political relations may modify the application of 
thefe general principles; and in a country 
with a territory fit for ‘he produdlion of corn, 
an independent, and at the fame time a more 
equable fupply of this ncceOary of life, may be 
an objedl of fuch importance, as to warrant a 
deviation from them. 

It is undoubtedly true, that every thing will 
ultimately find its level, but this level is fome- 
times effected in a very harfh manner. Eng¬ 
land may export corn a hundred years hence 
without the afliftance of a bounty ; but this is 
much more likely to happen from the deftruc- 
tion of her manufadlures, than from the increafe 
of her agriculture; and a policy, which in fo 
important a point may tend to foften the harfh 
corrections of general laws, feems to be juftl- 
fiable. 

The regulations rcfpecllng Importation and 
exportation adopted in the corn laws, that were 
eftablifhed in 1688 and 1700, feemed. to have 
the effeCl of giving that encouragement to 
agriculture, which it fo much wanted ; at leaft 

they 
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they were followed by a growth of corn in the 
country Gonfiderably above the wants of the 
aftual population, by a lower average price, 
and ;by a ftcadinefs of prices, that had never 
been experienced before. 

During the feventcenth century, and indeed 
the whole period of our hiftory previous to it> 
the prices of wheat were fubjcdl to great fluc¬ 
tuations, and the average price was very high. 
For fixty three years before the year 1700, the 
average price of wheat per quarter was, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Smith, 2I. ns. oyd.> and for five 
years before 1650, it was 3I. 12s. 8d. From 
the time of the completion of the corn laws in 
1700 and 1706, the prices became extraordi¬ 
narily fteady; and the average price for forty 
years, previous to the year 1750, funk fo low as 
ll. 16s. per quarter. This was the period of 
our greateft exportations. In the year 1757, 
the laws were fufpended, and in the year 1773 
they were totally altered. The exports of corn 
have fince been regularly dccrcafiug, and the 
imports increafing. The average price of 
wheat for the forty years ending in 1800, was 
2I. 9s. 56; and for the lafl; five years of this 
period, 3]. 6.s. 6d. During this lafl: term, the 
balance ot the imports of all forts of grain is 

M 2 eftirnated 
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eftimatcd at 2,938,357/ and the dreadful fluc¬ 
tuations of price, which have occurred of late 
years, we are but too well acquainted with. 

It is at all times dangerous, to be hafly in 
drawing general inferences from partial expe¬ 
rience : but, in the prefent inflance, the period 
that has been confidered is of fo confidcrable an 
extent; and tlie changes from fluctuating and 
high prices to fleady and low prices, with a 
return to fluctuating and high prices again, 
correfpond fo accurately with the cllablifhment 
and full vigour of the corn laws, and with their 
fubfequent alterations and inefficacy ; that it was 
certainly rather a bold affertion in Dr, Smith to 
fay, that the fall in the price of corn muft have 
happened in fpite of the bounty, and could not 
poffibly have happened in confequence of it/ 
From a view of the faCls, it does not at any rate 
feem probable, that the caufes, whatever they 
may be, which have produced this effeCi, fliould 
have been continually impeded by the laws in 
(jueftion ; and we have a right to expeCf, that 
he fliould defend a pofltion fo contrary to ap¬ 
pearances, by the mofl: powerful arguments. 

^ Anderfon’s Inveftigatlon of the Circumftances which led 
to Scarcity, Table, p. 40. 

'' Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, b. iv, c. v, p. 354. 

A. 
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As in the prefent ftate of this country the fub- 
je6l feems to be of the higheft importance, it will 
be worth while to examine the validity of thefc 
arguments. 

He obferves, that both in years of plenty, and 
in years of fcarcity, the bounty neceflarily tends 
to raife the money price of corn fomewhat 
higher, than it otherwife would be in the home 
market,* 

That it does fo in years of plenty Is undoubt* 
edly true ; but that it does fo in years of fcarcity 
appears to me as undoubtedly falfe. The only 
argument by which Dr. Smith fupports this 
latter pofition is, by faying, that the exportation 
prevents the plenty of one year from relieving 
the fcarcity of another. But this is certainly a 
very infufficient reafon. The fcarce year may 
not immediately follow the moft plentiful year; 
and it is totally contrary to the habits and prac¬ 
tice of farmers, to fave the fuperfluity of fix or 
feven years for a contingency of this kind. 
Great pradllcal inconveniencies generally attend 
the keeping of fo large a referved ftore. Diffi¬ 
culties often occur from a want of proper ac¬ 
commodations for it. It is at all times liable to 
damage from vermin and other caufes. When 

’ Wealth of Mation?, vol. ii, h, iv, c„ v, p. aOj. 
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very large, it is apt to be viewed with a jealous 
and grudging eye by the common people. And, 
in general, the farmer may cither not be able to 
remain jb long without his returns; or may 
not be willing to employ fo confiderable a ca¬ 
pital in a way, in which the returns muft necef^ 
farily be diftant and precarious. On the whole, 
therefore, we cannot reafonably expert, that, 
npon this plan, the referved ftore fnould in any 
degree be equal to that, which in a fcarce year 
would be kept at home, in a country w'hich was 
In the habit of conftant exportation to a con- 
fiderahlc amount; and we know, that even a 
very little difference in the degree of deficiency 
will often make a very great difference in the 
price. 

Dr. Smith then proceeds to ftate very juftly, 
that the defenders of the corn laws do not infift 
fo much upon the price of corn in the adual 
Hate of tillage, as upon their tendency to im¬ 
prove this adual ftatc, by opening a more ex- 
tenfive foreign market to the corn of the far¬ 
mer, and fecuring to him a better price than 
he could otherwife cxpc£l for his commodity; 
which double encouragement, they imagine, 
muft in a long period of years occafion fuch an 
increafe in the produdion of corn, as may lower 

its 
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its price in the home market much more than 
the bounty can raifc it, in the ftate of tillage 
then aAually exifting.* 

In anfwer to this he obferves, that whatever 
extenfion of the foreign market can be occafion- 
ed by the bounty, muft in every particular year 
be altogether at the expenfe of the home mar¬ 
ket, as every bufliel of corn which is exported 
by means of the bounty, and which would not 
have been exported without the bounty, would 
have remained in the home market to increafe 
the confumption, and to lower the price of that 
commodity. 

In this obfervation he appears to me a little 
to mifufe the term market. Becaufe, by fell¬ 
ing a commodity below what he calls its natural 
price, it is poffible to get rid of a greater quan¬ 
tity of it, in any particular market, than would 
have gone off otherwife, it cannot juftly be faid, 
that by this procefs fuch a market is proporti¬ 
onally extended. Though the removal of the 
two taxes mentioned by Dr. Smith, as paid on 
account of the bounty, would certainly rather 
increafe the power of the lower claffes to pur- 
chafe ; yet in each particular year the confump¬ 
tion muft be ultimately limited by the popula¬ 
tion ; and the increafe of confumption from 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, b. iv, c. p. 265. 

M 4 the 
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the removal of thefe taxes might by no means 
be fufficient, to take off the whole fuperfluity 
of the farmers, without lowering the general 
price of com, fo as to deprive them of their fair 
recompenfe. If the price of Britilh corn in the 
home market rife in confequcnce of the bounty, 
it is an unanfwerablc proof, that the cfFeftual 
market for Britifti corn is extended by it; 
and that the diminution of demand at home, 
whatever it may be, is more than counterba¬ 
lanced by the extenfion of the demand abroad. 

There cannot be a greater difeouragement to 
the produdlon of any comnaodity in a large 
quantity, than the fear of overftocking the 
market with it. Nor can there be a greater en¬ 
couragement to fuch a production, than the 
certainty of finding an effectual market for any 
quantity, however great, that can be obtained. 
It fhould be obferved further, that one of the 
principal objects of the bounty is to obtain a 
furplus above the home confumption, which 
may fupply the deficiency of unfavourable years ; 
but it is evident, that no poffible extenfion of 
the home market can attain this object. 

Dr. Smith goes on to fay, that, if the two 
taxes paid by the people on account of the 
bounty, namely, the one to the government to 
pay this bounty, and the other paid in the ad¬ 
vanced 
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vanced price of the commodity, do not, in the 
a(Sual ft ate of the crop, raife the price of la¬ 
bour, and thus return upon the farmer; they 
muft reduce the ability of the labouring poor to 
bring up their children, and, by thus reftraining 
the popiilation and induftry of the country, 
muft tend to ftunt and reftrain the gradual ex- 
tcnfton of the home market, and thereby, in 
the long run, rather to diminifti, than to aug¬ 
ment, the whole market and confumption of 
corn.* 

I think it has been fliown, and indeed it will 
fcarccly admit of a doubt, that the fyftcm of 
exportation arifing from the bounty has an 
evident tendency in years of fcarcity to increafe 
the fupplies of corn ; or to prevent their being fo 
much diminlfhed as they otherwife would be, 
which comes to the fame thing. Confequently 
the labouring poor will be able to live better, 
and the population will be Icfs checked in thefe 
particular years, than they would have been 
without the fyftem of exportation arifing from 
the bounty. But if the effeeft of the bounty, in 
this view' of the fubjetft, be only to reprefs a 
little the population in years of plenty, while it 
encourages it comparatively in years of fcarcity ; 

* Wealth of^s^ations, vol. ii, b. iv, c, v, p. 267. 
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its effeifl is evidently to regulate the population 
more equally according to that quantity of fub- 
fiftence, which can permanently, and without 
occafional defalcations, be fupplied. And this 
effedl, I have no hefitation in faying, is one of 
the greateft advantages, which can poflibly occur 
to a fociety ; and contributes more to the happl- 
nefs of the labouring poor, than can eafily be 
conceived by thofe, who have not deeply con- 
fidered the fubjedl. In the whole compafs of 
human events, I doubt if there be a more fruit¬ 
ful fource of mifery, or one more invariably 
productive of difaftrous confequcnces, than a 
fudden ftart of population from two or three 
years of plenty, which mufl necefiarily be re- 
prefled on the firft return of fcarcity, or even of 
a verage crops. It has been fuggefted, that, if wc 
were in the habit of exporting corn in confe- 
quence of a bounty, the price would fall ftill 
lower in years of extraordinary abundance, than 
without fuch a bounty and fuch exportation; 
becaufe the exuberance belonging to that part of 
the crop ufually exported would fall upon the 
home market. But there feems to be no reafon 
for fuppofing, that this would be the cafe. The 
quantity annually exported would by no means 
be fixed, but would depend upon the ftate of 

the 
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the crop, and the demands of the home market. 
One great advantage of a foreign market, both 
with regard to buying and felling, is the im¬ 
probability, that years of fcarelty, or years of 
abundance, diould in many different countries 
occur at the fame time. In a year of abun¬ 
dance the fixed fum of the bounty would always 
bear a greater proportion to the coft of produc¬ 
tion. A greater encouragement would there¬ 
fore be given to export, and a very moderafe 
lowering of price would probably enable the 
farmer, to difpofe of the whole of his excels in 
foreign markets. 

The mofl plaufihle argument that Dr. Smith 
adduces againft the corn laws is, that, as. the 
money price of corn regulates that of all other 
home-made commodities, the advantage to the 
proprietor from the increafed money price is 
merely apparent, and not real; fince what he 
gains in his fales, he mull lofe in his purchafes. “ 

This pofition, however, is not true, without 
many limitations. The money price of corn 
in a particular country is undoubtedly by far 
the moll powerful ingredient in regulating the 
price of labour, and of all other commodities ; 
but it is not enough for Dr. Smith’s pofition, 
“ Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, b. iv, c, v, p. 369. 


that 
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that it fliould be the moft powerful ingredient; 
it mitft be Ihown, that, other caufes remaining 
the fame, the price of every article will rife 
and fall exadlly in proportion to the price of 
corn; and this does not appear to be the cafe. 
Dr. Smith himfelf excepts all foreign commo¬ 
dities ; but when we refled upon the fum of 
our imports, and the quantity of foreign articles 
ufed in our manufadures, this exception alone 
is of very great importance. Wool and raw 
hides, two moft important materials of home 
growth, do not, according to Dr. Smith’s own 
reafonings, (Book i, c. xi, p. 363 et feq.) depend 
much upon the price of corn and the rent of 
land; and the price of flax is of courfe greatly 
influenced by the quantity vve import. But 
woollen cloths, leather, linen, cottons, tea, 
fugar, &c., which are comprehended in the 
above-named articles, form almoft the whole of 
the clothing and luxuries of the induftrious 
clafles of fociety. Confcquently, although that 
part of the w'ages of labour, which is expended 
in food, w’ill rife in proportion to the price of 
corn, the whole of the wages will not rife in 
the fame proportion. When great improve¬ 
ments in manufaduring machinery have taken 
place in any country, that part of the price of 

the 
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the wrought commodity, which pays the intereft 
ot the fixed capital employed in producing it, 
as this capital had been accumulated before the 
advance in the price of labour, will not rile in 
confequence of this advance, except as it re¬ 
quires gradual renovation- And in the cafe of 
great and numerous taxes on confumption, as 
thofe who live by the wages of labour muft 
always receive wherewithal to pay them, at 
leaft all thofe upon necefiaries, a rife or fall in 
the price of corn, though it would increafe of 
decreafe that part of the wages of labour which 
rcfolves itfelf into food, evidently would not in¬ 
creafe or decreafe that part, which was dedined 
for the payment of taxes. 

It cannot then be admitted as a general po- 
fition, that the money price of corn in any coun¬ 
try is an accurate meafure of the real value of 
filver in that country. But all thefc confider- 
ations, though of great weight to the owners of 
land, will not influence the growth of corn be¬ 
yond the current leafes. At the expiration of a 
leafe, any particular advantage, which the farmer 
had received from a favourable proportion be¬ 
tween the price of corn and of labour, would be 
taken from him, and any difadvantage from an 
vmfavourablc propor|lon made up to him. The 

foie 
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foie caufe, which would determine the quantity 
of efFedtive capital employed in agriculture, 
would be the extent of the effedfual demand for 
corn; and if the bounty had really enlarged this 
demand, which it certainly would have done, 
it is impoffible to fuppofe, that more capital 
would not be employed upon the land. 

When Dr. Smith fays, that the nature of 
things has ftarnped upon corn a real value, 
W'hich cannot be altered by merely altering the 
money price ; and that no bounty upon expor¬ 
tation, no monopoly, of the home market, can 
raife that value, nor the freeft competition 
lower it;* it is evident, that he changes the 
queftion from the profits of the growers of corn 
or the proprietors of land, to the phyfical and 
abfolute value of corn in itfelf. I certainly do 
not mean to fay, that the bounty alters the 
phyfical value of corn, and makes a bufliel of it 
fupport a greater number of labourers for a day 
than it did before; but I certainly do mean to 
fay, that the bounty to the Britifli cultivator 
does, in the aftual ftatc of things, really increafe 
the demand tor Britifh corn; and thus encou¬ 
rages him bo fow more than he otherwife would 
do, and enables him in confequence to employ 
“ Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, b. iv, C. v, p. 378. 
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more bufhcls of corn in the maintenance of a 
greater number of labourers. 

If Dr, Smith’s theory were ftridlly true, and 
the real price of corn, or its price in the fum of 
all other commodities, never fuffered any vari¬ 
ation, it would be difficult to give a reafon why 
we grow more corn noiv than we did 200 years 
ago. If no rife in the nominal price of corn 
were a real rife, or could enable the farmer to cul¬ 
tivate better, or determine more of the national 
capital to the land, it would appear, that agricul¬ 
ture was indeed in a mofi: unfortunate fituation, 
and that no adequate motive could exilf to the 
further inveftment of capital in this branch of 
induftry. But furciy wc cannot doubt, that the 
real price of corn varies, though it may not vary 
fo much as the real price of other commodities ; 
and that there are periods when all wrought 
commodities are cheaper, and periods when 
they are dearer, in proportion to the price of 
corn: and in the one cafe capital flows from 
manufadtures to agriculture, and in the other 
from agriculture to manufad'turcs. To overlook 
thefc periods, or confider them of flight impor¬ 
tance, is unpardonable, bccaufe in every branch 
of trade thefe periods form the grand encourage¬ 
ment to an increafe of fupply# Undoubtedly the 

profits 
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profits of trade in any particular branch of in- 
duftry can never long remain higher than in 
others; but how are they lowered, except by 
influx of capital occafioned by thefe high 
profits ? It never can be a national objedl per¬ 
manently to increafe the profits of any particular 
fet of dealers. The national objedf is the in¬ 
creafe of fupply ; but this objedl cannot be at¬ 
tained but by previoufly increafing the profits of 
thefe dealers, and thus determining a greater 
quantity of capital to this particular employ¬ 
ment. The ihip-owirersand failors do not make 
greater profits now, than they did before the 
navigation adt; but the objed: of the nation 
was not to increafe the profits of fhip.owners 
and failors, but the quantity of fliipping and 
teamen; and this could not be done but by a 
law, which, by increafing the demand for them, 
railed the profits of the capital before employed 
in this way, and determined a greater quantity 
to flow into the fame channel. The objed of 
the nation in the corn laws is not the increafe 
of the profits of the farmers, or the rents of the 
landlords; but the determination of a greater 
quantity of the national capital to the land, and 
the confequent increafe of fupply : and though 
in the cafe of an advance in the price of corn 

from 
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from an increafcd demand, the rife of wages, 
the rife of rents, and the fall of filver, tend to 
obfcure in fomc degree our view of the fubjedl; 
vet we cannot refufc to acknowleds;e, that the 
real price of corn varies during periods fjffici- 
ently long to afFc 6 t the determination of capital, 
or we fliall be reduced to the dilemma of own¬ 
ing, that no motive can exi-ft to the further in- 
v^eftment of capital in the produdion of corn. 
The mode in which a bounty upon the ex¬ 
portation of corn operates feems to be this. 
Let us fuppofe, that the price at which the 
Britifh sjrower can afford to fell his corn in 
average years is 55 Ihillings, and the price at 
which the*foreigu grower can fell it, 53 Ihil¬ 
lings, Thus circumflanced, it is evident, that 
the Britifli grower cannot export corn even in 
jears confiderably above an average crop. In 
this date of things let a bounty of five Ihillings 
per quarter be granted-on exported corn. Im¬ 
mediately as this bounty was cftablilhed the 
exportation would begin, and go on, till the price 
in the home market had rifen to the price at 
which Britifh corn could be fold abroad with 
the addition of the bounty. The abftradion of 
a part of the home fupply, or even the appre- 
henfion of it, would foon raife the price in the 
VOL. II, N home 
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home market; and it is probable that the quan¬ 
tity exported before this rife had taken place 
would not, at the moft, bear fuch a proportion 
to the whole quantity in the ports of Europe, 
as to lower the general price more than a fhil- 
ling in the quarter. Confequently the Britilh 
grower would fell his corn abroad for 52 fhil- 
lings, which with the addition of the bounty 
would be 57 lliillings, and what was fold at 
home would bear exadlly the fame price, 
throwing out of our conhderation at prefent the 
cxpenccs of freight, &c. The Britifh grower 
therefore, inftead of 55 Ihillings at which he 
could afford to fell, would get 57 fhillings for 
his whole crop. Dr. Smith hasfuppofed, that a 
bounty of five fhillings would raife the price ojf 
corn in the home market four fhillings ; but this 
is evidently upon the fuppofition, that the grow¬ 
ing price of corn- was not lower abroad than at 
home, and in this cafe his fuppofition would 
probably be corredt. In the cafe before fup- 
pofed however, the extra profits of the farmer 
would be only two fhillings. As far as this ad¬ 
vance would go, it would raife the profits of 
farming, and encourage him to grow more corn. 
The next year therefore the fupply would be 
increafed in proportion to the number of pur- 

chafers 
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chafers of the year before, and to make this ad¬ 
ditional quantity go off, the price muft fall; 
and it would of courfe fall both in the foreign 
and the home market, as while any exportation 
continues, the price in the home market wil^ 
be regulated by the price in foreign markets 
with the addition of the bounty. This fall may 
be inconfidctable, but flill the cffcdl will be in 
this dired:ion, and after the firfl year, the price of 
corn will for fome time continue to fall towards 
its former level. In the mean time how'ever, 
the cheapnefs of corn abroad might gradually 
tend to increafe the number of purchafers, and 
extend the effeiflual demand for corn, not only 
at the late reduced prices, but at the original 
or even higher prices. Hut every cxtcnfion of 
this kind w'ould tend to raife the price of corn 
abroad to a nearer level with the growing price 
at home, and confequcntly would give the 
Britilli farmer a greater advantage from the 
bounty. If the demand abroad extended only 
in proportion to the cheapnefs, the effecd; would 
be, that part of the agriculture of foreign coun¬ 
tries would be checked to make room for the 
increafed agriculture of Britain, and fome of 
the foreign growers, who traded upon the fmal- 
left profits, would bejuftlcd out of the markets. 

N 2 At 
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At what time the advaiiced price at home 
would begin to affeft the price of labour and 
of all other commodities, it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to fay; but it is probable, that the interval 
might be confiderable, becaufe the firft and 
greateft rife, upon the fuppofition that has been 
made, would not be above threepence in the 
bufhel, and this advance would for fome time 
diminllli every year. But after the full effeeff 
from this advance, whatever it might be, had 
taken place, the influence of the bounty would 
by no means be loft. For fome years it would 
give the Britilh grower an abfolutc advantage 
over the foreign grower. This advantage would 
of courfe gradually diminiffi, bccaufe it is the 
nature of all effedlual demand to be ultimatel)'- 
fupplied, and to oblige the p*roducers to fell at 
the loweft price that they can afford. But 
after having experienced a period of very de¬ 
cided encouragement, the Britilh grower will 
find himfelf at laft on a level with the foreign 
grower, which he was not before the bounty, 
and in the habit of fupplying a larger market 
than his own upon equal terms with his com-r 
pctltors. And after this, if the foreign and 
Britilh markets continued to extend themfclves 
eauallv. the Britilh grower would continue to 

proportion 
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proportion his fupplies to both ; becaufc, unlels 
a particular incrcafc oi demand were to take 
place at home, he could never withdraw his 
foreign fupply without lowxring the price of his 
%vholc cirop; and the nation w'ould thus be in 
pofi'cffion of a conftant tforc for years of fear- 
city. 

To the prefent ftate of things, indeed, the 
fuppofition here made will not apply. In average 
years we do not grow enough for our own con- 
fumption. Our firft objed; muft theretore be 
to fupply our ow'n w'ants, before wx aim at ob¬ 
taining an excels, and the reftridlive laws on 
importation arc ftrongly calculated to produce 
this effedl. It is difficult to conceive a more 
decided encouragement to the inveftment ot 
capital in agriculture, than the certainty, that 
fur many years to come the price will never 
fall lb low as the growing price according to 
the exifting leafes. If fuch a certainty has no 
tendency to give encouragement to Britifli agri¬ 
culture, on account of the advance it may occa- 
fion in the price of labour, it may fafely be pro- 
iKjunced, that no pofliblc incrcafe of wealth and 
population can ever encourage the production of 
cora.^ In a nation which never imported corn 

except 

■' If the operation of the corn laws, as they were eltabllflied 

3 in 
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except in a fcarcity, commerce could never get 
the ftart of agriculture ; and reflriftive laws on 
importation, as far as they go, tend to give a re¬ 
lative difcouragement to manufadlures, and a re¬ 
lative encouragement to agriculture. If without 
diminifhing manufadlurcs, they were merely t© 
determine a greater part of the future annual ac¬ 
cumulation to fall on the land, the efFeft would 
undoubtedly be in the higheft degree dehrable; 
but even allowing, that the prefent very rapid 
march of wealth in general were to fuffer a flight 
relaxation in its progrefs, if there be any founda¬ 
tion whatever for the alarms that have of late 
been exprelTed rcfpebflng the advantageous em¬ 
ployment of fo rapidly incrcafing a capital, we 
might furcly be willing to facrifice a fmall portion 
of prefent riches, m order to attain a greater degree 

ill 1700, had continued uninterrupted, I cannot bring myfelf 
to believe, that we fhould now be in the habit of importing fo 
much corn as we do at prefent. Putting the bounty on ex¬ 
portation out of the queflion, the reftvi£fivc laws on importa¬ 
tion alone would have made it impoffible. The demand for 
Britifh corn would, for the laft 30 years, have been both greater 
and more uniform than it has been; and it is contrary to 
every principle of fupply and demand to luppofe, that this 
would not have occafoned a greater growth. Dr. Smitli’s 
argument clearly proves too much, which is as bad as prov¬ 
ing too little. 
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of fecurity, independence, and permanent prof- 
perlty. 

Having confidcred the cfFecl of the bounty on 
the farmer, it remains to confider its effedl on 
the confumer. It muft be allowed, that all the 
diredl eftedts of the bounty are to ra'^fe, and not 
to lower the price of corn to the confumer; 
but its indiredl efFedls arc both to lower the 
average price, and to prevent the variations 
above and below that price. Il we take any 
period of fome length prior to the eftablifh- 
ment of the bounty, we fhall fmd, that the ave¬ 
rage price of corn is moft powerfully affedted by 
years of fcarcity. From 1637 to 1700, both 
inclufive, the average price of corn, according 
to Dr. Smith, was 2I. i is. Ojd.; yet in 1688 the 
growing price, according to an eftimate of Gre¬ 
gory King, which Dr. Smith fuppoles to be cor- 
redl, w'as only ll. 8s. It appears therefore, that 
during this period it was the price of fcarcity, 
rather than the growing price, which influenced 
the general average. But this high averaffe 
price would not proportionally encourage 
the cultivation of corn. Though the far¬ 
mer might feel very fangulnc during one or tv/o 
years of high price, and projedt many improve¬ 
ments, yet the glut in the market, which would 

N 4 follow. 
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follow, would deprefs him in the fame degree, 
and deftroy all his projefts. Sometimes, indeed, 
a year of high price really tends to impoverilh 
the land, and prepare the way for future fcarcity. 
The period is too fliort to determine more capi¬ 
tal to the land, and a temporary plenty is often 
reftored by fowing ground that is not ready for 
it, and thus injuring the permanent interefts of 
agriculture. It may eafdy happen therefore, that 
a very fluctuating price, although the general 
average be high, will not tend to encourage the 
determination of capital to the land in the fame 
degree as a fleadier price with a lower general 
average, provided that tliis average is above the 
growing price. And if the bounty has any 
tendency to encourage a greater fupply, and to 
caufc the general average to be more affeClcd by 
the growing price than the price of fcarcity, it 
may produce a benefit of very high magnitude 
to the confumer, while at the fame tfmc it fur- 
niflies a better encouragement to the farmer; 
two objcCls which have been confidercd as in¬ 
compatible, though not with fufficient reafon. 
For let us fuppofe, that the growing price in 
this country is 55 fliillings per quarter, and that 
for three years out of the laft ten the price from 
fcarcity had been five guineas, for four years 55 

fliillings-. 
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fialllings, and for the remaining three years p,Z 
lliillings. In this cafe the average of the ten 
years will be a little above 3I. 9s. This is a 
moft encouraging price; but the three years 
which were below the growing price w'ould de- 
ifroy in a great mcafurc its effeft; and it can¬ 
not be doubted, that agriculture would have re¬ 
ceived a much more beneficial impulfc, if the 
price had continued ftcadily at 3 guineas during 
the whole time. With regard to the confumer, 
the advantage of the latter average need not be 
infiflcd on. 

When Dr. Smith afferted, fliat a fall in the 
price of corn could not poffibly happen in con- 
fequence of a bounty, be overlooked a diflinfiion, 
which it is necefiary to make in this cafe, 
betv/een the growing price of corn in years of 
common plenty, and the average price of a pe¬ 
riod Including years of fcarcity, which arc in 
fa^l two very ditferent things. Suppofing the 
W'ages of labour to be regulated more frequently 
by the former than the latter price, which per¬ 
haps is the cafe, it will readily be allowed, that 
the bounty could not lower the growing price; 
though it might very eafily lower the average 
price of a long period, and I have no doubt 
whatever had this effeft in a confiderable degree 
during the firft half of the iaft century. 


The 
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The operation of the bounty on the value of 
filver is, in the fame manner, in its direct cfFcdls 
to depreciate it, but its indired: effedts may per¬ 
haps tend more powerfully to prevent it from 
falling. In the progrefs of wealth, when com¬ 
merce outftrips agriculture, there is a conliant 
tendeney to a depreciation of fdvcr; and a ten¬ 
dency to an oppofite efFcd, when the balance 
leans to the fide of agriculture. During the 
firft half of the laft century agriculture fcemed 
to flourifh more than commerce, and filver, 
according to Dr, Smith, fejemcd to rife in 
value in mod: of the countries in Europe. 
During the latter half of the century com¬ 
merce feemed to have got the ftart of agricul¬ 
ture, and the effed not being countcraded by a 
deficiency of circulating medium, fdvcr has been 
very generally depreciated. As far as this de¬ 
predation is common to the commercial world, 
it is comparatively^ of little Importance; but 

undoubtedly 

“ Even the depreciation which is common to the commer¬ 
cial world produces much evil to individuals who have fixed 
incomes, and one important national evil, that of indifpofing 
landlords to let long leafes of farms. With regard to leafes, 
the operation of the bounty would certainly be favourable. 
It has appeared, that, after the advance occafioned on its firft 
eftabliftiment, the price of corn would for many years tend to 
fall towards its former leveh^nd if no other caufes intervened, 

a very 
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undoubtedly thole nations will feel it inoft, 
where this caulc has prevailed in the greateft 
(fegree, and where the nominal price of labour 
has rifen the higheft, and has been inofl alfedled 
by the competition of commercial wealth, ope¬ 
rating on a comparative deficiency of corn. It 
will certainly be allowed, that thofe landed na¬ 
tions, which fupply the ports of Europe with 
corn, will be the leaft liable to tliis difadvan- 
tage; and even thofe fmall ftates whofe wants arc 
known will probably fulfer lefs, than thofe whofe 
wants, at the fame time that they are quite uncer¬ 
tain, may be very confiderablc. That England is 
in the latter fituation, and that the rapid progrefs 
of commercial wealth, combined with years of 
fcarcity, has raifed the nominal price of wages 
more than in any other country of Europe, will 

a very ccnliderabie time might elapfe, before it had regained 
the height from whidi it began to link. Confccjuently after 
the firfl depreciation, future depreciation would be checked, 
and of courfe long leafes more encouraged. The abiolute de* 
predation occaiioned bv the eftablilhment of the bounty 
would be perfedly inconfiderable, compared with the other 
caufes of depreciation, which are conhanlly operating in this 
country. Independently of the funding fyftem, the extended 
ufc of paper, the influx of commercial wealth, and the com¬ 
parative deficiency of corn, every tax on the necefiaries of life 
tends to lower the value of filver. 


not 
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not be denied ; and the natural confequcnce is> 
that filver is more depreciated here than in the 
reft of Europe. 

If the bounty has any effedt in weakening this 
caufe of depreciation, by preventing the average 
price of corn from being fo much affcdled by 
the price of fcarcity, the ultimate advantage, 
which its indirect operation occafions, with 
regard to the value of fdver, may more than 
counterbalanee the prefent difadvantage of its 
diredt operation. 

On the whole therefore it appears, that the 
corn laws, by opening a larger, but more parti¬ 
cularly by opening a fteadicr demand for Bri- 
tifh corn, mull; give a decided encouragement 
to Britifh agriculture.* 

This, 

* On account of tlie tendency of population to increafe in 
proportion to the means of fubfillencc, it has been fuppofed 
by fome, that there would always be a fufficient demand at 
home for any quantity of corn which could be grown. But 
this is an error. It is undoubtedly true, that, if the far¬ 
mers could grailiwlly increafe their growth of corn to any ex¬ 
tent, and could fell it Jufjic'iently cheap, a population would 
arife at home to demand the whole of it. But in this cafe, the 
great increafe of demand arifes folely from the cheapOefs, and 
muft therefore be totally of a different nature from fuch a 
demand as, in the adfual ciicumfiances of the country, would 

encourage 
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This, it will be allowed, is an advantage of 
confiderable magnitude; but this advantage 
cannot be attained without the atttcndant evil 
of eftabliftiing a fixed difference between the 
price of corn in Britain and in the ports of Eu¬ 
rope, and as far as the nominal price of corn 
regulates the price of all other commodities, a 
proportional difference in the value of filven 
With regard to the permanent intcrcfls of com¬ 
merce there is great rcafon to believe, that this 
difadvantage would be more than counterba¬ 
lanced by the tendency of a fuller and ffeadicr 
fupply of corn to prevent the future depreciation 
of filver in this country: but flill it is a prefent 
evil; and the good and evil of the fyftem muff 
be compared with the good and evil of a perfcdl 
freedom in the commerce of grain, the name 
of which is undoubtedly moff fafeinating. The 
advantages of an unlimited freedom of impor¬ 
tation and exportation arc obvious. The fpe- 

encourage an increafed fupply. If the makers of fuperfine 
broad cloths would fell their commodity for a fliiliing a yard 
inftead of a guinea, it cannot be doubted, that the demand 
would increafe more than ten fold; but the certainty of fuch 
an increafe of demand, in fuch a cafe, would have no tendency 
whatever, in the adbual circumftanccs of any ktiown country, 
to encourage the manufa< 5 lure of broad clotlis. 


cific 
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cific evil to be apprehended from it in a rich and 
commercial country is, that the rents of land and 
the wages of labour would not fall in proportioir 
to the fall in the price of corn. If land yielded no 
other produce than corn, the proprietors would 
be abfolutely obliged to lower their rents exadlly 
in proportion to the diminiihed demand and di- 
minifhed price,becaufe,univerfally, it is price that 
determines rent, not rexrt that determines price ; 
but in a country where the demands for the 
produdls of pafture are very great, and daily in- 
creafing, the rents of land would not be entirely 
determined by the price of corn; and though 
they would fall with a fall in the price of corny 
they would not fall in proportion. In the fame 
manner the wages of labour, being influenced 
not only by the price of corn, but by the com¬ 
petition of commercial wealth, and the other 
caufes before enumerated, though they would 
probably fall with a fall in the price of corn 
would not fall in proportion. Drying the firft 
half of the laft century, the average price of corn, 
fell confiderably, but, owing to the demand for 
labour arifing from an increafmg commerce, the 
price of labour did not fall with it. High rents 
and high wages, occafioncd by an increafed de¬ 
mand and an increafed price of corn, cannot 

poffibly 
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poffibly ftop cultivation, for the obviouh rcafou, 
that the power of paying the advance is givci. 
previous to the advance taking place ; but higlt 
rents and high wages fupported by other cauk ', 
than the price of corn tend moil povseriully t; 
flop it. Under thefe clrcumftances land, or; 
which little labour has been beftovsed, will gc 
nerally yield a higher rent than that, on which 
much has been beftowed, and the bringing c? 
frefli land under cultivation is moll powerful!} 
checked. A rich and commercial nation Is 
thus by the natural courfe of things led more to 
paflure than tillage, and Is tempted to bccom<: 
daily more dependent upon other,-, ibr its fup- 
plles of corn. If all the nations of Europe could 
be confidcred as one great country, and if ant 
one ftate could be as fccure of its fupjilies from 
others, as the pafture dlftrldds of a particular Hat 
arc from the corn diftrlds in their neighbour¬ 
hood, there would be no harm in this depci 
dence, and no perfon would think of propofm, 
corn laws. But can we fafely confider Europe ii. 
thislight? Thefortunatefituation of this countr'v 
and the excellence of its laws and governmenf, 
exempt it above any other nation from forcic'', 
.nivafion and domeftic tumult; and it is a pa- 

dona b!r 
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Joiiable love of one’^ country, which tinder fuch 
circumftanccs produces an unwillingncfs to ex- 
pofc it, in lo important a point as the fupply of 
its principal food, to thare in the changes and 
chances which may happen to the continent. 
How would the miferies of Frauce have been 
aggravated during the revolution, if the had been 
dependent on torcign countries for the fupport 
of tv/o or three millions of her people ! 

That W'e can readily turn oiirfelves from an 
importing to an exporting nation, in the article 
of corn, I would by no means pretend to fay; 
but both theory, and the experience of the firft 
half of the'laft century, warrant us in conclud¬ 
ing it pradlicablc ; and w e cannot but allow, that 
it is worth the experiment, as the permanence 
of our national profperity may depend upon 
jt.‘‘ If we proceed in our prefent courfc, let 
us but for a moment rcflcit on the pro¬ 
bable confequenc es. We can hardly doubt, that 
in the courfc f fomc years we fhall draw 

* Since this wao tirft written, a new fyftem of corn laws 
has been eftablillied by the legiflature, but it is not fo power¬ 
ful in its operation that of 1688 and 1700. The new laws 
tend ftrongly to encourage the growth of an independent fup¬ 
ply of corr i.ut not fo Wrongly the produflion of an excefs. 
An independent fupply however is certainly the firft and moft 
i.ntpoitant obje6l. 
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from America, and the nations bordering on the 
Baltic, as much as two millions of quarters of 
■wheat, befides other corn, the fupport of above 
two millions of people. If tinder thefe circum^ 
ftances, any commercial difcuffion, or other 
dlfpute, were to arlfe with thefe nations, with 
what a weight of power they would rlegotiate ! 
Not the whole Britifh navy could offer a more 
convincing argument than the fimple threat of 
Ihuttlng all their ports. I am not unaware, 
that in general, we may fecurely depend upon 
people’s not a<5tlng dircilly contrary to their 
intereft. But this confideration, all powerful as 
It is, will fometimes yield voluntarily to national 
indignation, and is fometimes forced to yield to 
the refentment of a fovereign. It is of fufficlent 
weight in pradlice when applied to manufac¬ 
tures } becaufe a delay in their fale is not of 
fuch immediate confequence, and from their 
fmaller bulk they are cafily fmuggjed. But in 
the cafe of corn, a delay of three or four months 
may produce the moft complicated rnlfery; 
and from the great bulk of corn, it -w-ill gene¬ 
rally be in the power of a fovereign to execute 
almoft completely his relentful purpofe. Small 
commercial ffates, which depend nearly for the 
whole of their fupplies on foreign powers, will 


vdi-* II. 
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always have many friends. They are not of fuf- 
ficiept confequcnce to excite any general indig¬ 
nation againft them, and if they cannot be fup- 
plied from one quarter, they will from another. 
But this is by no means the cafe with fuch a 
country as Great Britain, whofe commercial 
ambition is peculiarly calculated to excite a ge¬ 
neral jcaloufy, and in fa6l has excited it to a very 
great degree. If our commerce continue in- 
creafmg for a few years, and our commercial 
population with it, we fhall be laid fo bare 
to the fliafts of fortune, that nothing but a 
miracle can favc us from being ftruck. The 
periodical return of fuch feafons of dearth, as 
thofe which we have of late experienced, I con- 
fider as abfolutely certain, upon our prefent im¬ 
porting lyflem ; but excluding from the queftion 
at prefent the dreadful diftrefs that they occalion, 
which however no man of humanity can long 
banifh from his mind, I would alk, is it politic, 
merely with a, view to our national greatnefs, to 
render ourfelves thus dependent upon others for 
our fupport, and put it in the power of a com¬ 
bination againft us, to diminifli our population 
two millions ? 

To reflore our Independence, and build our 
national greatnefs and commercial profperity on 

, the 
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the fure foundation ot agriculture, it is evi¬ 
dently not fufficient, to propofe premiums for 
tillage, to cultivate this or that wafte, or even 
to pafs a general enclolurc bill, though thefe are 
all excellent as far as they go. It the increafe 
of the commercial population keep pace with 
thefe efforts, we diall only be where we were 
before, with regard to the neccffity of importa¬ 
tion. The objccil required is, to alter the rela¬ 
tive proportion between the commercial and 
the agricultural population of the country, 
which can only be done by fome fyftcm, that 
will determine a greater proportion of the na¬ 
tional capital to the land. I fee no other way 
at prefent of effecting this objedl, but by corn 
la.ws adapted to the peculiar circumftances of the 
country and the Ifate of foreign markets.'* All 
fyftcms of peculiar reftraints and encourage¬ 
ments are undoubtedly difagreeablc, and the ne- 
ceffity of reforting to them may juftly be la- 

^ I do not mean to affert, that any taws of this Lind would 
have fufficient power, in tlic prefent (l-Ve of things, to reftore 
t/ic balance between our agricultural and commercial popula¬ 
tion ; but 1 am decidedly of opinion, that thev have this ten¬ 
dency. They fhould ut courie be lupported by a general en- 
clofure bill if poffible, and by every relief that can fafely Le 
granted from taxes, tithes, and poor rates, in the cultivation of 
frelli lands. 


O 


merited. 
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mcntcd. But the obje<5lion which Dr. Smith 
brings againft bounties in general, that of forc¬ 
ing foiTie part of the Induftry of the country 
into a channel lefs advantageous than that in 
which it would run of its own accord,* does not 
apply in the prefent inftance, on account of the 
preeminent qualities of the products of agri¬ 
culture, and the dreadful confequences that at¬ 
tend the fllgheft failure of them. The nature 
of things has indeed damped upon corn a pe¬ 
culiar value and this remark, made by Dr. 
Smith for another purpofe, may fairly be ap¬ 
plied to juftify the exception of this commodity 
from the objecflions againft bounties in general. 
If throughout the commercial world every kind 
of trade were perfedlly free, one lliould un¬ 
doubtedly feci the greateft reludlance in pro- 
pofing any interruption to fuch a fyftem of ge¬ 
neral liberty; and Indeed, under fuch circum- 
ftances, agriculture would not need peculiar en¬ 
couragements. But under the prefent uftiver- 
fal prevalence of the commercial fyftem, with 
all its diffrent expedients of encouragement 
and reftraint, it is folly to except from our at¬ 
tention the great manufadure of corn, which 

«Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, b. iv, c. y, p. 278. 

Ibid. 

fupports 
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fupports all the reft. The high duties paid on 
the importation of foreign manufactures are fo 
direCt an encouragement to the manuftiCluring 
part of the fociety, that nothing but fome en¬ 
couragement of the fame kind can place the 
manufacturers and cultivators of this country 
on a fair footing. Any fyftem of encou¬ 
ragement therefore, which might be found 
neceflary for the commerce of grain, would 
evidently be owing to the prior encouragements, 
which had been given to manufactures. If all 
be free, I have nothing to fay; but if wc proteCl 
and encourage, it teems to be folly not to en¬ 
courage that production, which of all others is 
the moft important and valuable.* 

Let 

‘ Though I have dwelt mucii on the importance of raifing 
a tjuantity of corn in the country beyond the demands of the 
home confumption, yet I do not mean to recommend that 
general fyltem of ploughing, which takes place in moll parts 
of France, and defeats its own purpofe. A large flock of 
rattle is not only neceflary as a very valuable part of the food 
of the country, and as contributing very greatlv to the com¬ 
forts of a confulerable portion of its poj'julation ; but it is aifo 
necefTary in the produSson of corn iifelf. A large furplus 
produce, in proportion to the number of perfons emidoved, 
can never be obtained without a great flock o! cattle. At 
the fame time it does not follow, that we ilioold throw ali the 
laud that is fit for it into paftuie. It is an obictvation of 

o Mr. 
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Let it not however be imagined, that the 
moll; enlightened Ijftem of agriculture, though 

it 

Mr. Young, and 1 llioulJ think a juft one, that the firfl: 
and moft: obvious improvement in agriculture is to make tlie 
fallows of a country fupport tlic additional cattle and flieep 
wanted in it. (Travels in France, vol. i, p. 361.) I am by no 
means fanguinc, however, as to the pradlicabihtv of converting 
England again into an exporting country, while the detnniuls 
for the produfts of pafture are daily increafmg, from the in- 
creaGng riches of the commercial part of the nation. But 
Ihould this be really confidered as Impradlicable, it feems to 
point out to us one of the great caufes of the decay of na¬ 
tions. We have always heard, that Bates and empires have 
their periods of declcnfion ; and vve learn from hiflorv, that 
the different nations of the earth have fiouriihed in a kind of 
fuccelTion, and that poor countries have been continually rif- 
tng on the ruins of their richer neighbours. Upon tlie com¬ 
mercial fyflem, this kind of fucceffton feems to be in the na¬ 
tural and neceflary courfe of things, independently of the ef- 
feds of war. If from the increafmg riches of the commercial 
part of any nation, and the conrequentiy increafmg demands 
for the produiSls of paRure, more land were daily laid down 
to grafs, and more corn imported from other countries, the 
unvoidable confequence feems to be, that the increafmg prof- 
perity of thele countries, which their exportations of corn 
would contribute to accelerate, mud ultimately dlminifh the 
population and power of the countries wjiich had foftered 
them. The ancients always attributed this natural weaknefs 
and old age of Bates to luxury. But the moderns, vviio hav'e 
generally confidered luxury as a principal encouragement to 
commerce and ir.anufadlurcs, and confcquently a powerful 

inBrunient 
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it will undoubtedly be able to produce food be-^ 
jond the demands of the aftual population, can 

ever 


jnftriiment of profperity, have, with great appearance of rea- 
fon, been rinwilling to confider it as a caufe of decline. 
But allowing, with the moderns, all the advantages of luxury; 
and when it falls {hortof aStual vice, they are certainly great; 
there feems to be a point beyond which it mufl neceflarily 
become prejudicial to a ftatc, and bring with it the feeds of 
weaknefs and decay. This point is when it is pufhed fo far, 
as to trench on the funds itecefTary for its fupport, and to be¬ 
come an impediment inftead of an encouragement to agricul¬ 
ture. 

I fhould be much mifunderftood, if, from any thing 
that I have faid in the four lafl chapters, 1 fliould be con- 
fidered as not fufficiently aware of the advantages derived 
from commerce and m-anufadfures. I look upon tlicm as the 
mofldiftinguilhing charaCtcriftics of civilization, the moll ob¬ 
vious and flrlklng marks of the improt'ement of fociety, and 
calculated to enlarge our enjoyments, and add to the fum of 
human happinels. No great fur()lus protluce of agriculture 
could cxifl without them, and if it did exill, it would be com¬ 
paratively of very little value. But ilill they are rather the 
ornaments and embellifliments of the political flrmflure than 
its foundations. While tliefe foundations are perfedlly fecure, 
we cannot be too felicitous to make all the apartments con¬ 
venient and elegant; hut it there be the flightefl reafon to 
fear, that the foundations themfelves may give way, it feems 
to be folly to continue direfling our principal attention to the 
lefs effcntlal parts. There has never yet been an inftance in 
hiftory of a large nation continuing with undiminiflied 
vigour, to fupport four or five millions of its people on 

o 4 imported 
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ever be made to keep pace with an unchecked 
population. 1 he errors that have arifen from 

the 

imported corn ; nor do 1 believe, thnt there ever will 
be fuch an inllance in future, England is undoubtedly, 
from her infular fituation, and coinmanding navy, the 
iiiofl' likely to form an exceptiori to this rule ; but in 
fpite even of the peculiar advantages of England it ap¬ 
pears to be clear, that, if (he continue yca.ly to increafe her 
importailons of corn, fhe cannot ultimately efcape that de¬ 
cline which fcCnisto be the natural and neceflary confec^ugnee 
of e-ceffive commercial ealth. lam not now fpeaking of 
the next twenty or thiity yeais. hut of the next two or three 
hundred. And though we are little in the habit of looking 
fo far forwards, yet it may be queftioned, whether we aro not 
bound ip duty to make fome exertions to avoid a fyftem, which 
ipuO: neceffarily terminate in tlie weaknefs and decline of our 
poflevity. But whether we make any piadlica! application of 
fuch a difculhqn or nor, it is curious, to contemplate the caufes 
of thofe reverfes in the fates of empires, which fo frequently 
changed the face of the world in pall times, and may be cx- 
petled to produce fimilar, though perfiai's not fucli violent 
changes in future. V.'ar was undouhtedlv in ancient times 

O ' 

the princij al caufe of thefe changes; but it frequently only 
fniflied a work, which excefs of luxury and tlie negledt of 
Sgriculture had begun. Foreigri invabons, or internal cen- 
vuHions, produce but a temjiorary and comparatively flight ef- 
fefl on fuch countries as Eombauiy, Tufeanv, and Flanders, 
but are fatal to fucli ft.ites as Holland and Hamburgh ; and 
though the commerce' and manufactures of England will 
probably always be fuppotted in a great degree by lier agri¬ 
culture-, yet that part which is not fo fuppoited will ft:'! te- 
main fubjeft to the reverfes of dependent ftates. 

Wt 
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the conftant appearance of a lull fuppiy pro¬ 
duced by the agricultural fyltcm, and the fource 
of fome other prejudices on the fubjccl of 
population, will be iroticcd in the lollowing 
chapter. 

We fliou!<l recol'cfl, that it is oi'ilv within ilk’ lafi: t'.ventv' 
or thirty years, lliat we have become an importmg nats-er.. 
In fo flioit a cerioci, it couki hardly he expected, that the crib 
of tlio fvkeiii ihould be perceptible We have however 
already kit iom.e of its inconveniei'ces; and if vve perfevere 
in it, its evil confequeuccc ijiay by no means be a raattcr ^ 
jreraoire fpeculntloiu 
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CH AP. XL 


On tki prevailing Errors refpcfimg Population and Plenty. 


It has been obferved, that many countries at 
the period of their greateft degree of populouf- 
nefs have lived in the greateft plenty, and have 
been able to export corn ; but at other periods, 
when their population was very low, have lived 
in continual poverty and want, and have been 
obliged to import corn. Egypt, Paleftjne, Rome, 
Sicily, and Spain, are cited as particular exem¬ 
plifications of this fadf ; and it has been inferred, 
that an increafe of population in any ftate, not 
cultivated to the utmoft, will tend rather to 
augment than diminillr the relative plenty of 
the whole foclcty ; and that, as Lord Kaimes 
obferves, a country cannot eafily become too 
populous for agriculture; becaufe agriculture 
has the fignal property of producing food in 
proportion to the number of confumers.'* 

The general fafts, from which thefe inferences 

’Sketches of the l-liilory of Man, b, i, fiietch i, p. ic6, 
107 , 8vo. 1788. 
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are drawn, there is no reafon to doubt; but 
the inferences by no means follow from the pre- 
mifes. It is the nature of agriculture, particu¬ 
larly when well conduced, to produce fupport 
for a confiderable number above that which it 
employs; and confcqucntly if thefe members of 
the fociety, or, as Sir James Steuart calls them, 
the free hands, do not increafe, fo as to reach 
the limit of the number which can be fupported 
by the furplus produce, the whole population 
of the country may continue for ages increafing 
with the improving flatc of agriculture, and yet 
always be ableto export corn. But this increafe, 
after a certain period, w'ill be very different 
from the natural and unrcftricled increafe of 
population ; it will merely follow the flow aug¬ 
mentation of produce from the gradual im¬ 
provement of agriculture, and population will 
ftill be checked by the difficulty of procuring 
fubdftcnce. It is very juftly obferved by Sir 
James Steuart, that the population of England 
in the middle of the laft century, when the ex¬ 
ports of corn were confiderable, was ftill checked 
for want of food.'' The precife meafure of the 
population in a country thus circumflanced 
will not indeed be the quantity of food, becaufe 

Polit Econ. vol. i, h. i, c. xv, p. loo. 

part 
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part of it is exported, but the quantity of em¬ 
ployment, The ftate of this employment how¬ 
ever will neceffarily regulate the wages of la¬ 
bour, on which depends the power of the lower 
clafles of people to procure food ; and according 
as the employment of the country is increafing, 
whether flowly or rapidly, thefe wages wdll be 
fuch, as either to check or to encourage early 
marriages, fuch, as to enable a labourer to fup- 
port only two or three, or as many as five or fix 
children. 

The quantity of employment in any country 
will not of courfe vary from year to year, in the 
fame manner as the quantity of produce muft 
nccefiarily do, from the variation of the feafons; 
and confequently the check from w'ant of em¬ 
ployment will be much more Heady in its ope¬ 
ration, and be much more favourable to the 
lower claffesof people, than the check from the 
immediate want of food. The firft will be 
the preventive check ; the fecond the pofitivc 
check. When the demand for labour is either 
ftationary, or increafing very flowly, people not 
feeing any employment open by which they can 
fupport a family, or the wages of common la¬ 
bour being inadequate to this purpofe, will of 
eourfe be deterred from marrying. But if a 

demand 
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demand for labour continue increafing witb 
fome rapidity, although the fupply of food be 
uncertain, on account of variable fcafons and a 
dependence on other countries, the population 
will evidently go on, till it is pofitively checked 
by famine, or the difeafes arifmg from fevere 
want. 

Scarcity and extreme poverty therefore may 
or may not accompany an incTcafmg population, 
according to clrcumltances: but they muft 
neceflarlly accompany a permanently declining 
population ; becaufe there never has been, nor 
probably ever will be, any other caule than 
want of food, which makes the population of a 
country permanently decline. In the numerous 
inftances of depopulation which occur in hif- 
tory, the caufes of it may always be traced to 
the want; of induftry, or the ill diredlion of that 
induftry, arifmg from violence, bad government, 
ignorance, &c. which firft occafions a want of 
food, and of courfc depopulation follows. When 
Rome adopted the cuftom of importing all her 
corn, and laying all Italy into pafture, fhe foon 
declirted in population. The caufes of the depo¬ 
pulation of Egypt and Turkey have already been 
alluded to ; and in the cafe of Spain, it was 
certainly not the numerical lofs of people occa- 

fioned 
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fioned by the expuhion of the Moors; but the 
induftry and capital thus expelled^ which per¬ 
manently injured her population. When a 
country has been depopulated by violent caufes^ 
if a bad government, with its ulual concomitant 
infccurity of property enfue, which has gene¬ 
rally been the cafe in all thole counties which 
are now lefs peopled than formerly, neither 
the food nor the population can recover itfelf 
and the inhabitants will probably live in fevere 
want. But when an accidental depopulation 
takes place, in a country which was before po¬ 
pulous and indulfrious, and in the habit of ex¬ 
porting corn, if the remaining inhabitants be 
left at liberty to exert, and do exert, their induf- 
try in the fame direction as before, it is a ftrange 
idea to entertain, that they wmuld then be unable 
to fupply themfelvcs wdth corn in the fame 
plenty ; particularly as the diminifhed numbers 
w'ould of courfe cultivate principally the more 
fertile parts of their territory, and not be obliged, 
as in their more populous ftate, to apply to un¬ 
grateful foils. Countries in this fituation would 
evidently have the fame chance of recovering 
their former number, as they had originally of 
reaching this number; and indeed if abfolute 

populoufnefi 
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populoufnefs were neceflary to relative plenty, 
as fome agriculturllls have fuppofed', it would 
be impoffible for new colonies to increafe with 
the fame rapidity as old ftates. 

The 

^ Among others, I allude more particularly to Mr. Ander- 
fon, who, in a Calm Inveftigation of the Circumjlanccs ’which 
have led to the prejent Scarcity of Oram in Britain, fpublidied 
in i8oi) has laboured with extraordinary earneflnefs, and i 
believe wltli the befc intentions poirrble. to iniprefs this cu¬ 
rious truth on the minds of Iris countrymen, lire particular 
pofition which he attempts to prove is, that an increafe of po. 
pulatwn in any fate, luhoje fields have net been made to aitam 
their higbef pojfible degree of produfthnifs, (a J.nrig that pro¬ 
bably has never yet been feen on this globe) zvill neceffarily have its 
means of juhffence lather augmented than diminifoed by that 
augmentation cf its population-, and the reverfe. Tile propo- 
fition is, to be fure, exprefTed rather obfeurely ; but from the 
context, his meaning e\ idently is, that every increafe of popu¬ 
lation tends to increafe relative plenty, and vice verfa. He 
concludes his proofs by r.bferving, that, if the fa6ls winch he 
has thus brought forward and connccled, do not ferve to re¬ 
move the fears of thofe, wdio doubt tlie poiTihility of tliis coun¬ 
try producing abundance to fuftain its increafing population, 
were it to augment in a ratio greatly more progreffive than it 
lias yet done, he fliould doubt whether they could be con¬ 
vinced of it, were one even to rife from the dead to t(dl them 
fo. Mi . A. is perhaps juhified in this doubt, from the known 
incredulity of the age, which might caule people to remain 
unconvinced in both cafes. 1 agree with Mr. A. however, 
entirely, rcfpcfirng the importance oftdircdling a greater part 

of 
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The prejudices on the fubje6l of population 
bear a very ftriking rcfemblance to the old pre¬ 
judices about fpecicj and we know how flowly 
and with what difficulty thefc laft have yielded 
to jufter conceptions. Politicians obferving, that 
ftates which were powerful and profperous 
were almoft invariably populous, have miftaken 
an effedl for a caufe, and concluded, that their 
population was the caufe of their profperity, in- 
ftcad of their profperity being the caufe of their 
population ; as the old political economifts con¬ 
cluded, that the abundance of fpecie was the 
caufe of national wealth, inftead of the effeeft of 
it. The annual produce of the land andjabour, 
in both thefe Inftances, became in confequence 
a fecondary confideratlon; and its increafe, it was 
conceived, would naturally follow the increafe 
of fpecie in the one cafe, or of population in the 
other. The folly of endeavouring by forcible 
means to increafe the quantity of fpecie in any 
country, and the abfolutc impoffibility of accu- 

of the national induftry to agriculture ; but from thecircum- 
fiance of its being fjoffible for a country, with a certain direc¬ 
tion of its induftry, always to export corn, although it may 
be very populous, he has been led into the (Irange error of 
fuppofing, that an agricultural country could fupport an un¬ 
checked population. 


mulating 
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mulating it beyond a certain ktel by any hu¬ 
man laws that can be devifcd, are now fully 
eftablifhed, and have been conlplctely exempli¬ 
fied in the inftances of Spain and Portugal: but 
the illufion ftill remains refpe(^ing population ; 
and under this impreffion, almoft every political 
treatife has abounded in propofals to encourage 
population, with little or no comparative refer¬ 
ence to the means of its fupport. Yet furcly 
the folly of endeavouring to increafe the quan¬ 
tity of fpecie in any country, without an increafe 
of the commodities which it is to circulate, is 
not greater, than that of endeavouring to in¬ 
creafe the number of people, without an increafe 
of the food which is to maintain them ; and it 
will be found, that the level above which no 
human laws can raife the population of a coun¬ 
try is a limit more fixed and impafi'able than, 
the limit to the accumulation of fpecie. How¬ 
ever improbable in fa6l, it is poffible to conceive, 
that mccins might be invented of retaining a 
quantity of fpecie in a ftate, greatly beyond 
what was demanded by the produce of its land 
and labour; but when by great encouragements 
population has been ralfed to fuch a height, that 
this produce is meted out to each individual in 
the fmallcft portions that can fupport life, no 
VOL. IX. ? flretch 
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llretch of ingenuity can even conceive the pof- 
flbility of going further. 

It has appeared, I think, clearly, in the review 
of different focieties given in the former part of 
this work, that thofe countries, the inhabitants 
of which were funk in the moft barbarous ig¬ 
norance, or oppreficd by the moff cruel ty¬ 
ranny, liov/cver low they might be in actual 
population, were very populous in proportion to 
their means of fubulfence; and upon the flight- 
eff lailure of the feafons generally fuffered the 
feverities of want. Ignorance and defpotifm 
feem to have no tendency to defiroy the paf- 
fion, which prompts to incrcafc; but they ef- 
ledually dcflroy the checks to it from rcafon 
and forefght. The improvident barbarian, who 
thinks only of his prefent \vants, or the mifer- 
able peafant, who, from his political iituation, 
feels little fccurity of reaping what he has fown, 
^sl!] fcldom be deterred from gratifying his paf- 
tions: liy tlie profpcfi of inconveniences, which 
cannot be expeded to pref^ on him under three 
or four years. Kut tliough this want of fore- 
firht, v.h.ich is loitered by itinorance and def- 
potifm, tends thus rather to encourage the pro¬ 
creation of children, it is ahfolutely fatal to the 
induftry which is to liipport tiicm. Indulfry 

caiuiot 
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cannot exift v/ithout forcfight and fecurity. 
The indolence of the favage is well known; 
and the poor Egyptian or Abyffinian Farmer 
■vvdthout capital, who rents land which is let out 
yearly to the highell bidder, and who is con- 
ftantly fubjefl to the demands of his tyrannical 
mafters, to the cafual plunder of an enemy, and, 
not untrequently, to the violation of his mifer- 
able contraft, can have no heart to be induftri- 
ous, and, if he had, could not exercife that in- 
duftry w ith fuccefs. Even poverty itfclf, which 
appears to be the great fpur to induftry, when 
it has once palled certain limits, almoffc ceafes 
to operate. The indigence which is hopclcfs 
deftroys all vigorous exertion, and confines the 
efforts to what is fufficient for bare exiftence. 
It is the hope of bettering our condition, and 
the fear of want, rather than want itfelf, that is 
the beff; ftimulus to indullry; and its rnoft con- 
ffant and bell dlredled efforts will almoff: in¬ 
variably be found among a clafs of pcopde above 
the clafs of the wretchedly poor. 

The effed of ignorance and oppreflion will 
therefore always be to deftroy the fprings of in- 
dutlry, and confeqiaently to diminiffi the annual 
produce of the land and labour in any country ; 
and this diminution wdll inevitably be followed 
P 2 by 
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by a dccreafe of the population, in fpitc of the 
birth of any number of children whatever an¬ 
nually. The defire of immediate gratification, 
and the removal of the reftraints to it from 
prudence, may perhaps, in fuch countries, 
prompt univerfally to early marriages; but when 
thefe habits have once reduced the people to 
the lowefi: poffible flate of poverty, they can 
evidently have no further effedl upon the popu¬ 
lation. Their only effedl muft be on the degree 
of mortality ; and there is no doubt, that, if we 
could obtain accurate bills of mortality in thofe 
fouthern countries, where very few women re¬ 
main unmarried, and all marry young, the pro¬ 
portion of the annual deaths would be i in 17 , 
18 , or 20 , inftead of i in 34 , 36 , or 40 , as in 
European ftates, where the preventive check 
operates. 

That an increafe of population, when it fol¬ 
lows in its natural order, is both a great pofitive 
good in itfelf, and abfolutely neceflary to a fur¬ 
ther increafe in the annual produce of the land 
and labour of any country, I fhould be the laft 
to deny. The only queftion is, what is the na¬ 
tural order of its progrefs ? In this point Sir 
James Steuart, who has in general explained 
this fubjed; fo well, appears to me to have fallen 

into 
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into an error. He determines, that multiplica¬ 
tion is the efficient caufe of agriculture, and not 
agriculture of multiplication.^ But though it 
may be allowed, that the incrcafe of people be¬ 
yond what could eafily fubfift on the natural 
fruits of the earth firft prompted man to till 
the ground; and that the view of maintaining 
a family, or of obtaining fome valuable confi- 
deration in exchange for the products of agri¬ 
culture, ftill operates as the principal ftimulus to 
cultivation; yet it is clear, that thefe produds, 
in their adlual ftate, mull be beyond the lowefl 
wants of the exifting population, before any per¬ 
manent increafe can poffibly be fupported. We 
know, that a multiplication of births has in num- 
berlefs inftances taken place, which has produced 
no effedl upon agriculture, and has merely been 
followed by an increafe of difeafes; but perhaps 
there is no inftance, where a permanent incrcafe 
of agriculture has not effedfed a permanent in¬ 
creafe of population Ibmewhere or other. Con- 
fequently, agriculture may with more pro¬ 
priety be termed the efficient caufe of popula¬ 
tion, than population of agriculture;’’ though they 

certainly 

‘ Polit. Econ. vol. i, b. i, c. xviii, p. 114. 

®Sir James Steuart explains himfelf afterwards by faying, 
F 3 that 
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certainly read upon each other, and are mutu¬ 
ally ueceffary to each otlier’s fupport. This in¬ 
deed feems to be the hinge on which the fub- 
jed turns, and all the prejudices refpeding po¬ 
pulation have, perhaps, arifen from a miftake 
about the order of precedence. 

The author of L'Ami des Hommes, in a chap¬ 
ter on the effeds of a decay of agriculture upon 
population, acknowledges, that he had fallen 
into a fundamental error in confidering popula¬ 
tion as the fource of revenue; and that he was 
afterwards fully convinced, that revenue was the 
fource of population.” From a want of atten¬ 
tion to this mod important diftindion, ftatef- 
men, in purfuit of the dcfirablc objed of 
population, have been led to encourage early 
marriages, to reward the fathers of families, and 
to dilgracc celibacy ; but this, as the fame au¬ 
thor juiily obferves, is to drefs and water a piece 
of land without fowlng it, and yet to exped a 
crop. 

Among the other prejudices, which have pre- 

that he means principally the multiplication of thofe perfons, 
who have fome valuable confuleration to give for the produAs 
of agriculture; hut this is evidently not mere increafe of po- 
j uhtion, and fuch an explanation feems to admit the incor- 
icdnefs of the general propofition. 

“Tom. viii, p. lamo. 9 vols. 1762. 
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vailed on the fubjeft of population, it has been 
generally thought, that while there is either 
wafte among the rich, or land remaining uncul¬ 
tivated in any country, the complaints for want 
of food cannot be juftly founded; or at leaft 
that the prefTure of diltrefs upon the poor is to 
be attributed to the ill condadt of the higher 
claffes of foclety, and the bad management ot 
the land. The real cffedl however of thefe 
two circumflances is merely to narrow the 
limit of the adlual population ; but they have 
little or no influence on what maybe called 
the average prclTure of diflrefs oti the poorer 
members of fociety. If our anceflors had been 
fo frugal and induforlous, and had tranfmltted 
fuch habits to their pofterity, that nothing I’u- 
perfluous was now confumed by the higher 
clafles, no horfes were ufed for pleafure, and no 
land was left uncultivated, a (Iriking difference 
would appear in the ftatc of the adlual popu¬ 
lation ; but probably none whatever, in the ftate 
of the lower claffes of people, with refped; to the 
price of labour, and the facility of fupporting a 
family. The wafle among the rich, and the 
horfes kept for pleafure, have indeed a little the 
effedl of the confuraption of gram in diitUleries, 
noticed before with regard to China. On the 

p 4 fuppofition. 
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fuppofition, that the food confumed in this 
manner may be withdrawn on the occaflon of a 
Scarcity, and be applied to the relief ot the poor, 
they operate certainly, as far as they go, like 
granaries which are only opened at the time 
that they are mod: wanted, and mufl therefore 
tend rather to benefit than to injure the lower 
clalTcs of focicty. 

With regard to uncultivated land, it is evident* 
that its effedl upon the poor is neither to inj)ire 
nor to benefit them. The fudden cultivation of 
it will indeed tend to improve their condition for 
a time, and the neglect of lands before culti» 
vated will certainly make their fituation worfe 
for a certain period ; but when no changes of 
th is kind arc going forward, the effedl of un¬ 
cultivated land on the lower claffcs operates 
merely like the pofTefTion of a fmallcr territory. 
It is indeed a point of very great importance to 
the poor, v/hether a country be in the habit of 
exporting or importing corn; but this point is 
not necelTarily conneded with the complete or 
incomplete cultivation of the whole territory, 
but depends upon the proportion of the furplus 
produce, to thofe who are fupported by it; and 
in fad this proportion is generally the greateft, 
in countries which have not yet completed the 

cultivation 
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cultivation of all their territory. If every inch 
of land in this country were well cultivated, 
there would be no reafon to expert, merely from 
this circumftance, that we thould be able to 
export corn. Our power in this refpeft would 
depend entirely on the proportion of the furplus 
produce to the commercial population; and 
this of courfe would in its turn depend on the 
direftion of capital to agriculture or commerce. 

It is not probable, that any country with a 
large territory fliould ever be completely culti¬ 
vated ; and I am inclined to think, that wc 
often draw very inconliderate conclufjons againft: 
the indullry and government of Hates from the 
appearance of uncultivated lands in them. It 
fee ms to be the clear and exprefs duty of every 
government, to remove all obftacles, and give 
every facility to the enclofure and* cultivation of 
land; but when this has been done, the reft 
muft be left to the operation of Individual in- 
tereft; and upon this principle it cannot be 
expefled, that any new land Ihould be brought 
into cultivation, the manure and the labour ne- 
ceffary for which might be employed to greater 
advantage on the improvement of land already 
in cultivation ; and this is a cafe, which will 
very frequently occur. In countries poflefted 

pf 
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of a large territory, there will always be a great 
quantity of land of a middling quality, which 
requires conftant dreffing to prevent it fronn 
growing worfe, but which w'ould admit of very 
great improvement, if a greater quantity of 
manure and labour could be employed upon it. 
The great obftacle to the melioration of land 
is the difficulty, the expenfe, and fometimes 
the impoffibllity of procuring a fufficient quan¬ 
tity of dreffing. As this inflrument of improve¬ 
ment, therefore, is in praAlce limited, v\ hatever 
it may be in theory, the quellion will always 
be, how it may be moft profitably employed ; 
and in any inftance, w here a certain quantity of 
dreffing and labour, employed to bring new land 
into cultivation, w^ould have yielded a perma¬ 
nently greater produce, if employed upon old 
land, both the individual and the nation are 
lofers. Upon this principle, it is not uncom¬ 
mon for farmers m fome fituations never to 
drefs their pooreffc land, but to get from it 
merely a fcanty crop every three or four years, 
and to employ the whole of their manure, 
wffilch they praffically feel is limited, on thofe 
parts of their farms, where it will produce a 
greater proportional effedl. 

The cafe will be different of courfe, in a 

fmall 
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fmall territory with li great popiilation, fup- 
ported on funds not derived trora their own foil. 
In this cafe there wdl be little or no choice of 
land, and a comparative fupcrabundance of ma¬ 
nure; and under fuch circnmfianccs the pooreft 
foils may be brought under cultivation. But 
for this purpofe, it is not mere population that 
is wanted, but a population Vvhich can obtain 
the produce of other countries, while it is gra¬ 
dually improving its owm ; othervvife it would 
be immediately reduced in proportion to the 
limited produce of this fmall and barren terri¬ 
tory ; and the melioration of the land might 
perhaps never take place ; or if it did, it would 
take place very flowly indeed, and the popula¬ 
tion w'ould always be exadbly meafured by this 
tardy rate, and could not p jffibly Increafe be¬ 
yond it. 

This fubjedl is iiluftrated in the cultivation 
of the Campine in Brabant, which, according to 
the Abbe Mann,'' confiftcd originally of the 
molt barren and arid fand. Many attempts 
were made by private individuals to bring it 
under cultivation, but without fuccefs ; which 

^ Memoir on the Agriculture of the Netherlands, publilhed 
in vol. i of Communications to the Board of Agriculture, 
p. 225. 
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proves, that, as a farming projeft, and confidered 
as a foie dependence, the cultivation of it would 
not anfwer. Some religious houfes, however, 
at laft fettled there ; and being fupported by 
other funds, and improving the land merely as 
a fccondary objeod;, they by degrees, in the 
courfe of lome centuries, brought nearly the 
whole under cultivation, letting it out to far¬ 
mers as foon as it was fufficlently improved. 

There is no fpot, however barren, which 
might not be made rich this way, or by the 
concentrated population of a manufafturing 
town : but this is no proof whatever, that, with 
refpeft to population and food, population has 
the precedence; becaufc this concentrated po¬ 
pulation could not poffibly exlft, without the 
preceding exlftcncc of an adequate quantity of 
food in the furplus produce of fome other dif- 
trift. 

In a country like Brabant or Holland, w'here 
territory is the principal want, and not manure, 
fuch a difirift as the Campine is defciibed to 
be may perhaps be cultivated with advantage. 
But in countries poffclTed of a large territory, 
and with a confiderable quantity of land of a 
middling quality, the attempt to cultivate fuch 
a fpot would be a palpable mifdireftion and 

wafle 
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•wafte both of individual and national re- 
fources. 

The French have already found their error in 
bringing under cultivation too great a quantity 
of poor land. They are now' feniible, that they 
have employed in this w'ay a portion of labour 
and dreffing, which would have produced a 
permanently better effedt, if it had been ap¬ 
plied to the further improvement of better land. 
Even in China, which is fo fully cultivated and 
fo fully peopled, barren heaths have been noticed 
infome diftrids; which prove, that, diftreffed as 
the people appear to be for fubfiftencc, it does 
not anfw'er to them to employ any of their ma¬ 
nure on fuch fpots. Thefe remarks will be 
ftill further confirmed, if we recoiled, that, in 
the cultivation of a large furface of bad land, 
there muft neccflarily be a very great vv aife of 
feed corn. 

We fhould not therefore be too ready to 
make inferences againft the internal economy 
of a country from the appearance of unculti¬ 
vated heaths, without other evidence. But 
the fad is, that, as no country has ever reached, 
or probably ever will reach, its highefl poffibie 
acme of produce, it appears always as if the 
want of induftry, or the ill-diredion of thatin- 

duflry. 
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duftry, was the actual limit to a further increafe 
of produce and population, and not the abfo- 
lutc refufai of nature to yield any more : but a 
man who is locked up in a room may be fairlv 
faid to be confined by the walls of it, though he 
may never touch tliem ; and with regard to the 
principle of population, it is never the queftion, 
whether a country will produce any more, but 
whether it may be made to produce a fuffici- 
ency to keep pace with an unchecked increafe 
of people. In China, the queftion is not, whe¬ 
ther a certain additional quantity of rice might 
be raifed by improved culture; but whether 
fuch an addition could be expeded during the 
next tw'cntv-five vears, as would be fufhclent 
to fupport an additional three hundred millions 
of people. And in this country, it is not the 
queftion, whether by cultivating all our com¬ 
mons wc could raife confiderably more corn 
than at prefent; but whether we could raife 
fufficient lor a population of twenty millions in 
the next twenty-five years, and forty millions 
in the next fifty years. 

The allowing of the produce of the earth to 
be abfolutely unlimited fcarcely removes the 
weight of a hair from the argument; which de¬ 
pends 
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pends entirely upon the differently increafing 
ratios of population and food : and all that the 
moft enlightened governments, and the moft per- 
levering and belt guided efforts of induffry can 
do, is to make the neceffny checks to popula¬ 
tion operate more equably, and m a dircctlion to 
produce the leaft evil ; but to remove them is 
a tafk ablolutely hoptlcls. 
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BOOK IV. 

OF OUll FUTURE PROSPECTS RESPECTING THE 
REMOVAL OR MITIGATION OF THE EVILS 
ARISING FROM THE PRINCIPLE OP POPU¬ 
LATION. 

CHAP. I. 

Of moral refraint, and our oh libation to pra^ife this virtue. 

As it appears, that, in the actual Hate of every 
fociety which has come within our review, the 
natural progrefs of population has been con- 
llantly and powerfully checked; and as it feems 
evident, that no improved form of government, 
no plans of emigration, no benevolent inftitu- 
tions, and no degree or direction of national in- 
duftry, can prevent the continued adion of a 
great check to population in fomc form or other; 
VOL. II. Q it 
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it follows, that we muft fubmit to it as an in¬ 
evitable law of nature; and the only inquiry 
that remains is, hew it may take place with the 
leaft poffible prejudice to the virtue and happi- 
nefs of human fociety. All the immediate checks 
to population, which have been obferved to pre¬ 
vail in the fame and different countries, feem to 
be refolvable into moral reftralnt, vice, and 
mifery ; and if our choice be confined to thefc 
three, we cannot long hefitate in our decifion 
refpecfllng which it would be moft eligible to 
encourage. 

In the firfl edition of this eflay I obferved, 
that as from the laws of nature it appeared, that 
fome check to population muft exlft, it w’as 
better that this check fhould arife from a fore- 
fight of the difficulties attending a family, and 
the fear of dependent poverty, than from the 
actual prefence of want and ficknefs. This idea 
will admit of being purfued further; and I am 
inclined to think, that, from the prevailing opi¬ 
nions refpefting population, which undoubtedly 
originated in barbarous ages, and have been con¬ 
tinued and circulated by that part of every com¬ 
munity which may be fuppofed to be interefted 
in their fuppert, w^e have been prevented from 

attending 
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attending to the clear di<H:ates of reafon and na¬ 
ture on this fubjedl. 

Natural and moral evil feem to be the inftru- 
nients employed by tlie Deity in admonifliing 
us to avoid any mode of condudl, which is not 
fuited to our being, and will conlequently injure 
our happinefs. If we be intemperate in eating 
and drinking, we arc difordered ; if \wc indulge 
the tranfports of anger, we fcldom fail to commit 
adts of which we afterwards repent; if we mul¬ 
tiply too fall, we die milerably of poverty and 
contagious difeafes. The laws of nature in all 
thele cafes are fimilar and uniform. They in¬ 
dicate to us, that wc have followed thefe im- 
pulfes too far, fo as to trench upon fome other 
law, which equally demands attention. The 
uneafinefs we feel from repletion, the injuries 
that wx inflidl on ourfelves or others in anger, 
and the inconveniencies we fuffer on the ap¬ 
proach of poverty, arc all admonitions to us to 
regulate thefe impulfes better; and if we heed 
not this admonition, we juftly fneur the penalty 
of our difobcdience, and our fufFerings operate 
as a warning to others. 

From the inattention of mankind hitherto to 
the confeqiiences of increaling too fall, it mult 
be prefumed, that thefe confcquences are not fo 

Q z immediately 
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immediately and powerfully connedlcd with the 
conduft which leads to them, as in the other 
inftances; but the delayed knowledge of any 
particular effefts does not alter their nature, or 
our obligation to regulate our condud accord¬ 
ingly, as foon as we are fatisfied of what this 
condud ought to be. In many other inftanccs 
it has'not been till after long and painful expe¬ 
rience, that the condud moft favourable to the 
happinefs of man has been forced upon his at¬ 
tention. The kind of food, and the mode of 
preparing it, bcil fuited to the purpofes of nu¬ 
trition and tiie gratification of the palate; the 
treatment and remedies of ditfcreut diforders; 
the bad eiteds on the human frame of low and 
inaiTuy fituations; the invention of the moft 
convenient and comiortablc clothing; the con- 
ilrudiion of good houtes; and all the advantages 
and extended enjoyments, which diftinguifli ci¬ 
vilized liie, were not pointed out to the atten¬ 
tion ot man at once ; but were the How and 
late rcfult of experience, and of the admonitions 
ri'ccived by repeated iailures 

Difeafes har'C been generally conlidered as the 
inevitable iniiidi(-ns of i’ro\idcncc ; but per¬ 
haps a great pert of them may more juftly be 
ceinfidered as indications, that w'c have offended 

againft 
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againft fome of the laws of nature. The plague 
at Conftantinople, and in other towns of the 
Eaft, is a conftant admonition of this kind to 
the inhabitants. The human conftitution can¬ 
not fupport fuch a ftatc of filth and torpor ; 
and as dirt, fqualid poverty, and indolence, are 
in the higheft degree unfavourable to happinels 
and virtue, it fcems a benevolent difpcnfation, 
that fuch a ftate fhould by the laws of nature 
produce difeafc and death, as a beacon to others 
to avoid fplltting on the fame rock. 

The prevalence of the plague in London till 
the year i666 operated in a proper manner on 
the condudl of our anceftors; and the removal 
of nuifances, the conilruiflion of drains, the 
widening of the ftreets, and the giving more 
room and air to their houfes, had the effedl of 
eradicating completely this dreadful diforder, 
and of adding greatly to the health and happi- 
nefs of the inhabitants. 

In the hitlory of every epidemic it has almoll 
invariably been obferved, that the lower claffes 
of people, whofe food was poor and infufficlent, 
and who lived crowded together in fmall and 
dirty houfes, were the principal vidims. In 
w'hat other manner can nature point out to us, 
that, if wc increafe too faft for the means ol 

Q 3 fubfidence^ 
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fubliftonce, fo as to render it ncceflary for a con- 
fiderable part of the fociety to live in this niifer- 
able manner, we have offended againft one of 
her laws ? This law fhc has declared exaffly in 
the fame manner, as fhe declares that intempe¬ 
rance in eating and drinking will be followed 
by ill health ; and that however grateful it may 
be to us at the moment, to indulge thefe paffions 
to excefs, this Indulgence will ultimately pro¬ 
duce unhappinefs. It is as much a law of na¬ 
ture, that repletion is bad for the human frame, 
as that eating and drinking, unattended with 
this confequence, are good for it. 

An implicit obedience to the impulfes of our 
natural paffions would lead us into the wildeft 
and moft fatal extravagancies; and yet we have 
the flrongcft reafons for believing, that all thefe 
paffions are fo neceffary to our being, ’ that they 
could not be generally weakened or diminiffied, 
without injuring our happinefs. The .moft 
powerful and univerfal of all our defires is the 
defire of food, and of thofe things, fuch as 
clothing, houfes, &c., which are immediately 
ncccfl'ary to relieve us from the pains of hunger 
and cold. It is acknowledged by all, that thefe 
defires put in motion the greateft part of that 
affivity, from which the multiplied improve¬ 
ments 
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mcnts and advantages of civilized life are de¬ 
rived; and that the purfuit of thefe objeds, and 
the gratification of thefe dchres, form the prin¬ 
cipal happinefs of the larger half of mankind, 
civilized or uncivilized, and are indifpenfably 
necellary to the more refined enjoyments of 
the other half. We are all confcious of the 
inefiimable benefits, that we derive from thef« 
defires, when diredcd in a certain manner; but 
we are equally confcious of the evils refulting 
from them, when not diredlcd in this manner ; 
fo much fb, that fociety has taken upon itfelf 
to punifh mofi: feverely what it confiders as an 
irregular gratification of them. And yet the 
defires in both cafes are equally natural, and, 
abftradedly confidered, equally virtuous. The 
ad of the hungry man, who fatisfies his appe¬ 
tite by taking a loaf from the fhelf of another, 
is in no refped to be diftinguifhed from the 
ad of him, who does the fame thing with a 
loaf of his own, but by its confequences. From 
the confideration of thefe confequences, we feel 
the moft perfed convidion, that, if people were 
not prevented from gratifying thejr natural de¬ 
fires with the loaves in the pofleffion of others, 
the number of loaves would univerfally di- 
minilh. This experience is the foundation of the 

Q 4 laws 
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laws relating to property, and of the diftinc- 
tlons of virtue and vice, in the gratification of 
defires, otherwife perfectly the fame. 

If the pleafure arifmg from the gratification 
of thefe propenfities were univerfally dlminifhed 
in vividnefs, violations of property would be¬ 
come lefs frequent; but this advantage would 
be greatly overbalanced by the narrrowlng of 
the fources of enjoyment. The diminution in 
the quantity of all thofe produdions, which 
contribute to human gratification, would be 
much greater in proportion than the diminution 
of thefts; and the lofs of general happinefs on 
the one fide would be beyond comparifon 
greater than the gain of happinefs on the other. 
When we contemplate the conflant and fevere 
toils of the greateft part of mankind, it is im- 
pofiible not to be forcibly imprefl'ed with the 
refledion, that the fources of human happinefs 
would be mod cruelly dlminiftied, if the prof- 
ped of a good meal, a warm houfe, and a com¬ 
fortable firefide in the evening, were not incite¬ 
ments fufticiently vivid, to give intcreft and 
cfieerfulnefs to the labours and privations of the 
day. 

After the defire of food, the moft powerful 
and general of our defires is the paffion between 

the 
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the fexcs, taken in an enlarged fenfe. Of the 
happlnefs fpread over hunnan life by this paf- 
fion very fevy are unconfeious. Virtuous love, 
exalted by fricndihip, feems to be that fort of 
mixture of fenfual and intellcilual enjoyment, 
particularly fuited to the nature ot man, and 
moft powerfully calculated to awaken the iym- 
pathles of the foul, and produce the moft exqui- 
fite gratifications. Perhaps there is fcarcely a 
man, who has once experienced the genuine de¬ 
light of virtuous love, however great his intel- 
leftual plcafurcs may have been, that does not 
look back to the period as the funny fpot in his 
whole life, where his imagination loves moft to 
balk, which he recolledls and contemplates with 
the fondeft regret, and which he would moft 
■vvifti to live over again. 

It has been faid by Mr, Godwin, in order to 
fliow the evident inferiority of the pleafures of 
fenfe, “ Strip the commerce of the fexes of all 
its attendant circumftanccs, and it would be 
“ generally defpifed.” He might as well fay 
to a man who admired trees, ftrip them of their 
fpreading branches and lovely foliage, and what 
beauty can you ftc in a bare pole ? But i t w'as 
the tree vvitii the branches and foliage, aud not 
without them; that excited admiration. It is 

the 
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“ the fymmetry of perfon, the vivacity, the vo- 
luptuous foftnefs of temper, the affectionate 
“ kindnefs of feeling, the imagination and the 
“ \vlt”“ of a woman, which excite the pafTion 
of love, and not the mere dlftinCtion of her 
being a female. 

It is a very great miftakc to fuppofc, that the 
paffion between the fexos only operates and in¬ 
fluences human conduCl, when the immediate 
gratification of it is in conterqplation. The for¬ 
mation and ftcady purfuit of fome particular 
plan of life has been juftly confidered as one of 
the moft permanent fources of happinefs; but 
1 am inclined to believe, that there are not many 
of thefe plans formed, that are not conneCled in 
a confiderable degree wdth the profpcCl of the 
gratification of this paffion, and with the fup- 
port of ciiildren arifing from it. The evening 
meal, the warm houfc, and the comfortable 
firefide, would lofe half of their intereft, if we 
were to exclude the idea of fome objeCl of af- 
feClion, with wliom they were to be fhared. 

W* e have alfo great reafon to believe, that the 
paffic) u between the fexes has the moft power¬ 
ful tc ndency to foften and meliorate the human 
chara ftcr, and keep it more alive to all the 
^ Political Juflicc, vol i, b. i, c. v, p. 73, 8vo. 

kindlier 
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kindlier emotions of benevolence and pity. Ob- 
fervations on favage life have generally tended 
to prove, that nations, in which this paffion ap¬ 
peared to be lefs vivid, v.'ere diftinguifhed by a 
ferocious and malignant fpirit, and particularly 
by tyranny and cruelty to the fex. If indeed this 
bond of conjugal affedtion were confiderably 
weakened, it feems probable, either that the man 
would make ufe of his fuperior phyfical ftrength, 
and turn his wife into a Have, as among’ the ge¬ 
nerality of favages; or at beil, that every little 
inequality of temper, which muft ncceffarily oc¬ 
cur between two perfons, would produce a total 
alienation of affei^lion; and this could hardly 
take place, without a diminution of parental 
fondnefs and care, which would have the moft 
fatal efFedt on the happinefs of focicty. 

It may be further remarked, that obfervations 
on the human charadler in different countries 
warrant us in the conclufion, that the paffion is 
flronger, and its general effects in producing 
gentlenefs, kindnefs, and fuavity of manners, 
much more powerful, wliere obftacles are thrown 
in the w’ay of very early and univerfal gratifica¬ 
tion. In fome of the fouthern countries, where 
every impulfe may be almoif immediately in¬ 
dulged, the paffion finks into mere animal de- 

fire. 
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fire, is foon weakened and almofi: cxtinguiflied 
by excefs, and its infiuence on the character is 
extremely confined. But in European coun¬ 
tries, where, though the women be not fecluded,. 
yet manners have impofed confiderable reftraints 
on this gratification, the paffion not only rlfes 
in force, but in the univerfality and beneficial 
tendency of its efFedls; and has often the moft 
influence in the formation and improvement of 
the charafler, where it is the leaf! gratified 
Confidering then the paflTion between the 
fexes in all its bearings and relations, and in¬ 
cluding the endearing engagement of parent and 
child refulting from it, few will be dilpofed to 
deny, that it is one of the principal ingredients 
of human happinefs. Yet experience teaches 
us, that much evil flows from the irregular gra¬ 
tification of it; and though the evil be of little 
veeight in the fcale, when compared with the 
good, yet its abfolute quantity cannot be incon- 
fiderablc, on account of the ftrength and uni¬ 
verfality of the paffion. It is evident however, 
from the general condudl of all governments 
in their diftribution of punifhments, that the 
evil refulting from this caufc is not fo great and 
fo immediately dangerous to fociety, as the irre¬ 
gular gratification of the defire of property ; but 

placing 
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placing this evil in the moil formidable point of 
viev\% we ihould evidently purchafe a diminu¬ 
tion of it at a very dear price, by the extinction 
or diminution of the pafiion which caufes it; a 
change, which would probably convert human 
life either into a cold and cheerlefs blank, or a 
fcene of favage and mcrcdcfs ferocity. 

A careful attention to the remote as well as 
immediate effects of all the human paflions, and 
all the general laws of nature, leads us ftrongly 
to the conclufion, that, under the prefent con- 
flitution of things, few or none of them w'ould 
admit of being greatly diminiflied, without nar¬ 
rowing the fources of good, more powerfully 
than the fources of evil. And the reafon feems 
to be obvious. They are, in faCl, the materials 
of all our pleafures, as well as of all our pains; 
of all our hajipinefs, as w ell as of all our mifery; 
of all our virtues, as well as of all our vices. It 
muff therefore be regulation and direfticn that 
are wanted, not dlminurion or extinction. 

It is juftly obf. rved by Dr. Paley, that Hu- 
“ man paffions are eltlicr neceffary to human 

welfare, or capable ot being made, and in a 
“ great majority of inffances, arc in faCl, made 
“ conducive to its happinefs, Thefc paflions are 
“ ftrong and general; and perhaps would not 

'' anfwer 
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“ anfwer their purpofe, unlefs they were fo. 
“ But ftrength and generality, when it is expe- 
“ dient that particular circumftances Ihould be 
“ refpedcd, becoine, if left to themfcives, excefs 
“ and mifdired'ion. From which excefs and 
“ mifdirehlion the vices of mankind (the caufes 
“ no doubt ot much mifery) appear to fpring. 

This account, while it Ihows us the principle 
“ of vice, (hows us at the fame time the pro- 
“ vince of reafbn and felf-government.”* 

Our virtue therefore, as reafonable beings, 
evidently confiils in educing from the general 
materials, which the Creator has placed under 
our guidance, the greatcft fum of human hap- 
pinefs; and as natural impulfes are ablirad- 
edly confidercd good, and only to be diftin- 
guiflicd by their confequences, a ftridl attention 
to thefe confequences, and the regulation of our 
condu(5l conformably to them, muft be con- 
f dcred as our principal duty. 

The fecundity of the human fpecies is, in 
fome refpedls, a diftlnft confideration from the 
paffion between the fexes, as it evidently de¬ 
pends more upon the power of women in bear¬ 
ing children, than upon the ftrength or weak- 
nefs of this paffion. It is however a law" ex- 
’Natural Theology, c. xxvi, p. J47. 
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adlly fimilar in its great features to all the othef 
laws of nature. It is ftrong and general, and 
apparently would not admit of any very con- 
fiderable diminution, without being inadequate 
to its objed:; the evils ariling from it are inci¬ 
dental to thefe neceffary qualities of ftrength 
and generality; and thefe evils arc capable of 
being very greatly mitigated, and rendered com¬ 
paratively light, b}' human energy and virtue. 
We cannot but conceive, that it is an objed; of 
the Creator, that the earth flaould be replenifhed; 
and it appears to me clear, that this could not be 
cfFeded without a tendency in population to in- 
creafe fafler than food; and as with the prefent 
law of incrcafe, the peopling of the earth does not 
proceed very rapidly, w'e have undoubtedly fomc 
reafon to believe, that this law is not too power¬ 
ful for its apparent objed. The defirc of the 
means of fubfiftence would be comparatively 
confined in its effeds, and would fail of produc¬ 
ing that general adivity fo neceffary to the im¬ 
provement of the human faculties, wxre it not 
for the flrong and univerfal effort of population, 
to increafe with greater rapidity than its 
fupplies. If thefe two tendencies were exadly 
balanced, I do not fee what mdtive there would 

be 
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be fufficiently ftroiig, to overcome the acknow¬ 
ledged indolence of nian, and make him proceed 
in the cultivation of the foil. The population 
of any large territory, however fertile, would be 
as likely to flop at live hundred, or five thou- 
liind, as at five mil lions, or fifty millions. Such 
a balance thcreiore would clearly defeat one 
great purpofe of creation ; and if the qucfllon 
be merely a queflion of degree, a queftion of a 
little more or a little lefs flrength, we may fairly 
diftrufi; our competence to judge of the precife 
quantity necefiary to aufvver the objcdl with 
the fmalleft furn of Incidental evil. In the pre- 
fent llate of things we appear to have under our 
guidance a great power, capable of peopling a 
defert region in a fmall number of years; and 
yet, under other circumflanccs, capable of being 
confined by human energy and virtue to any 
limits however narrow, at the expenfe of a 
imall comparative quantity of evil. The analogy 
of all the other laws of nature would be com- 
pletcly violated, if in this inflaucc alone there 
were no provifion for accidental failures, no re- 
fources againll: the vices of mankind, or the 
partial mifehiefs refulting from other general 
laws. To cfFedl the apparent objedl without 
any attendant evil, it is evident, that a perpetual 

change 
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change in the law of increafc would be necef- 
fary, varying with the varying circumflances of 
each country. But inftcad of tin?, it is not 
only more conlbnant to the analogy of the other 
parts of nature, but ws have rcafon to think, 
that it is more conducive to the formation and 
improvement of the human mind, that the law 
fliould be uniform, and the evils incidental to it, 
under certain circumflances, be left to be miti¬ 
gated or removed by man himfclf. His duties 
in this cafe vary with his fituation ; and he is 
thus kept more alive to the confcquences of hi.s 
adlions, and his faculties have evidently greater 
play and opportunity of improvement, than if 
the evil were removed by a perpetual change of 
the law according to circumifances. 

Even if from paflions too eafily fubdued, or 
the facility of illicit intercourfe, a flate of celi¬ 
bacy w'cre a matter ot indifference, and not a 
(late of fome privation, the end of nature in the 
peopling of the earth would be apparently liable 
to be defeated. It is of the very utmoft im¬ 
portance to the happinefs of mankind, that they 
lliould not increafe too faft; but it does not 
appear, that the objedf to be accompllflied would 
admit of any very confiderable diminution in 
the defire of marriage, it is clearly the duty of 

VOL. IX. n each 
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each Individual not to marry, till he has a prof- 
pcdl of fupporting his children; but it is at the 
lame time to be wilhed, that he fhould retain 
tindiminillied his defire of marriage, in order 
that he may exert himfclf' to realize this prof- 
pcdl, and be ftimulatcd to make provilion for 
the fupport of greater numbers.. 

It is evidently therefore regulation and di- . 
rcclion, that are required with regard to the prin¬ 
ciple of population, not diminution or alte¬ 
ration. And if moral reitraint be the only vir¬ 
tuous mode of avoiding the Incidental evils arif- 
ing from this principle, our obligation to pradlife 
it will evidently roll cxadtly upon the fame 
foundation, as our obligation to pradlife any of 
the other virtues, the foundation of utility. 

Whatever indulgence we may be difpofed to 
allow to occafional failures in the difeharge of a 
duty of ackno\\ lodged difficulty, yet of the 
ftridl line of duty we cannot doubt. Our ob- 

•j 

ligation not to marry till we have a fair prof- 
pedl of being able to fupport our children wall 
appear to deferve the attention of the morallffc, 
if it can be proved, that an attention to this 
obligation is of moll: powerful cffedl in the pre¬ 
vention of mifery; and that, if it were the 
general cultom to tollow the firft impulfe of 

nature. 
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nature, and marry at the age of puberty, the 
univerfal prevalence of every known virtue, in 
the greateft conceivable degree, would fail of 
refcuing fociety from the moft wretched and 
defperate ftate of want, and all the difeafes and 
famines, which ufually accompany it. 
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Of the f.ffefht wh'.rh ivould refzdt to Society from the prevalence 
of this virtue. 


O-VE of the principal realbns, which have pre¬ 
vented an alTent to the dodlrinc of the conftant 
tendeney of population to Increafc beyond the 
means of fubfiflence, is a great unwillingncfs to 
believe, that the Deity w'ould by the laws of 
nature bring beings into exiftence, which by 
the laws of nature could not be fupported in 
that cxiftence. But if in addition to that ge¬ 
neral activity and diredlion of our induftry put 
in motion by thefe laws, we further confider, 
that the incidental evils arifing from them are 
conftantly direding our attention to the proper 
check to population, moral reflraint; and if it 
appear, that, by a ftrld obedience to thofe duties, 
which are pointed out to us by the light of na¬ 
ture and rcafon, and are counrmed and i'anc- 
tioned by revelation, thefe evils may be avoided ; 
the objed’on will, I trufl, be removed, and all 
apparent imputation on the goodnefs of the 
Deity t;e d<)ne a\^ ay. 


The 
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The heathen morahfts never reprefented hap- 
pinefs as attainable on earth, but through the 
medium of virtue; and among their virtues 
prudence ranked in the fiiH: dais, and by fome 
was even confidered as including every other. 
The chriftian religion places our prefent as well 
as future happinefs in the cxercife of thofe vir¬ 
tues, which tend to fit us for a Hate of fuperior 
enjoyment; and the fubjedion of the pafhons 
to the guidance of reafon, which, if not the 
whole, is a principal branch of prudence, is in 
confequence moll: particularly inculcated. 

If for the fake of illullration, wc might be 
permitted to draw a picture of fociety, in which 
each individual endeavoured to at^in happinefs 
by the flridl fulfilment of thofe duties, which 
the moll; enlightened of the ancient philofbphers 
deduced from the laws of nature, and which 
have been dircdly taught, and received fuch 
povi'crful fandtions in the moral code of Chfif- 
tianity, it would prefent a very different feene, 
from that which we now contemplate. Every 
act, which was prompted by the dcfire of im¬ 
mediate gratification, but which threatened an 
ultimate overbalance of pain, would be confidcred 
as a breach of duty ; and conlequently no man, 
whofc earnings were only fu'hcient to maintain 
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two children, would put hlmfclf in a fituation 
ill which he might have to maintain four or 
five, however he might be prompted to it by 
the pafiion of love. This prudential reftraint, 
if it were generally adopted, by narrowing the 
fupply of labour in the market, would, in the 
natural courfe of things, foon raife its price. 
The period of delayed gratification u'ould be 
paded in faving the earnings, which were above 
the wants, of a finglc man, and in acquiring ha¬ 
bits of fohricty, induftry, and economy, which 
would enable him in a few years to enter into 
the matrimonial contrail w'ithout fear of its 
confcqucnces. The operation of the preventive 
check in this way, by conftantly keeping the 
population within the limits of the food, though 
conllantly following its incrcafc, would give a 
real value to the rile ol washes, and the funis 
faved by labourers before marriage, very differ¬ 
ent from thofc forced advances in the price of 
labour, or arbitrary parochial donations, which, 
in proportion to their magnitude and cxtcnllvc- 
nefs, muft of ncccfTity be followed by a propor¬ 
tional advance in the price of proviiions. /'s 
the W'agcs of labour would thus be f uificient, to 
maintain witii decency a large family, and as 
every married couple would fet out with a fum 
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for contingencies, all fqualid poverty would be 
removed from fociety; or at leaft be confined 
to a very few, who had fallen into misfortunes, 
againft which no prudence or forefight could 
provide. 

The interval between the age of puberty and 
the period at which each individual might ven¬ 
ture on marriage mutl, according to the fuppo- 
fition, be palled in llrldl challlty ; bccaufc the 
law of chaftity cannot be violated without pro¬ 
ducing evil. The cffedl of any thing like a pro- 
mifeuous intercourfe, which prevents the birth 
of children, is evidently to weaken the bell af- 
fedlions of the heart, and in a very marked 
manner to degrade the female character. And 
any other intercourfe w'ould, without Improper 
arts, bring as many children into the fociety as 
marriage, with a much greater probability of 
their becoming a burden to it. 

Thefe confideratlons llrow, that the virtue 
of challlty is not, asfomc have fuppofed, a forced 
produce of artificial fociety ; but that it has the 
moll real and folid foundation in nature and 
reafon ; being ’ apparendy the enJy virtuous 
mean of avoiding the vice and milcry, 'uhich 
rcfult fo often from the piriuoiple ('1 population. 

In fiich a fociety as wc liavc been Juppofing, 
n 4 it 
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it might be ncceffar/ for- both fcxcs, to pafs 
many of the early years of life in the fingle 
Hate ; and if this were general, there would cer¬ 
tainly be room for a much greater number to 
marry afterwards, fo that fewer, upon the whole, 
would be condemned to pafs their lives in celi¬ 
bacy. If the cuflom of not marrying early 
prevailed generally, and if violations of chaftity 
were equally difhonourable in both fexes, a more 
familiar and friendly 'intercourfe betweeir them 
might take place without danger. Two young 
people might converfe together intimately, with¬ 
out its being immediately fuppofed, that they 
either intended marriage or intrigue; and a 
much better opportunity would thus be given 
to both fexes of finding out kindred diipofitions, 
and of forming thofe llrong and lading attach¬ 
ments, without which the married date is ge¬ 
nerally more produdlive of mifery than of hap- 
pinefs. The earlier years of life would not be 
fpent without love, though without the full 
gratification of it. The paffion, indead of being 
extinguifhed, a.s it now too frequently is by early 
fcnfuality, would only be repreded for a time, 
that it might afterwards burn with a brighter, 
purer, and deadier flame ; and the happinefs of 
the married date, indead of an opportunity of 

immediate 
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immediate indulgence, would be looked forward 
to as the prize of induftry and virtue, and the 
reward of a genuine and conftant attachment% 
The paffion of love is a powerful ftimu- 
lus in the formation of charadter, and often 
prompts to the moft noble and generous exer¬ 
tions; but this is only when the affedlions arc 
centred in one objedf ; and generally when full 
gratification is delayed by difficulties.’’ The 

heart 

* Dr. Currie, in his ipterefting obfervations on the charac¬ 
ter and condition of the Scotch |)esfantry, which he has pre¬ 
fixed to his life of Burns, remarks, with a juft knowledge of 
human nature, that, “ in appreciating the hnppinefsand virtue 
of a community, there is perhaps no finglc criterion on 
“ wliich fo much dc|;endence mav be placed as the ftate of 
“ the intercourfe between the fexes. Where this difplays 
“ ardour of attachment, accompanied by purity of condudf, 
“ the charafler and the influence of women rife, our imper- 
“ fcdl nature mounts in the fcale of moral cxellence; and 
“ from the fource of this fingle aifeflion, a ftieain of felicity 
“ defeends, which branches into a tlroufand rivulets, tliat eii- 
“ rich and adorn the field of life. Where the attachment 
“ between the fexes finks into an appetite, the heritage of 
“ our fpecies is comp.irativcly poor, and man approaches to 
the condition of the brutes that perilh.” Vol. i, p. i8. 

^ Dr. Currie obferves, that the Scottifh peafant in the 
fourfe of his paffton often exerts a fpirit of adventure, of 
which a Spanifli cavalier need not be afhamed. Burns' 
Works, vol. i, p. lb- It is not to be doubted, that this kind 
pf romantic paflion, which. Dr. C. fays, characdcri/.es the at- 
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heart is perhaps never fo much difpofed to vir¬ 
tuous condud:, and certainly at no time is the 
virtue of chaftity fo little difficult to men, as 
when under the influence of fuch a paffion. 
Late marriages taking place in this way would 
be very different from thofe of the fame name 
at prefent, where the union is too frequently 
prompted folely by intcreffed views, and the 
parties meet not unfrequcntly with exhaulled 
conftitutions, and generally with exhaufted af- 
fedions. The late marriages at prefent are in¬ 
deed principally confined to the men ; and there 
are few, however advanced in life they may be, 
who, if tlicy determine to marry, do not fix their 
choice on a very young wife. A young woman 
without fortune, when flie has pafied licr 
twenty-fifth year, begins to fear, and with rca- 
fon, that the may lead a life of celibacy ; and 
with a heart capable ot form.lng a Itrong at¬ 
tachment, feels as each year creeps on her hopes 
of findinsr an objed on which to relt her affee- 
tions gradually uimiuifhlng, and the uneafmefs 
of her liiuation aggravated by the filly and un- 

f.ichn'.cnt of the h'.uTihlet} p;‘0[ile of Sco’Jant!, and which 
!ias been £;re:it!v trifiered hv the elevation cf mind given 
to them bv n fuperior educanon, isas had a moll powerful and 
rrcii bencheird influence on tlie naiioiial character. 
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juft prejudices of the work). If tlie general age 
of marriage among women were later, the pe¬ 
riod of youth and hope would be prolonged, and 
fewer would be ultimately dilappointed. 

That a change of this kind would be a moil 
decided advantage to the more virtuous half of 
fociety, we cannot for a moment doubt. How¬ 
ever Impatiently the privation might be borne 
by the men, it would be fupported by the w'o- 
men readily and cheerfully; and if they could 
look forwards with juft confidence to marriage 
at twenty-eight or thirty, I fully believe, that, if 
the matter were left to their free choice, they 
would clearly prefer waiting till this period, to 
the being involved in all the cares of a large fa¬ 
mily at twxnty five. The moft eligible age of 
marriage however could not be fixed; b it muft 
depend entirely on circumftanccs and filuation. 
There is no period of human life, at which na¬ 
ture more ftrongly prompts to an union of the 
Icxcs, than from feventeen or cisrhtcen to twenty. 
In every fociety above that ftatc of dcprdlion, 
which almoft excludes reafin and i’orefight, 
thefe early tendencies muil ncceflarily be rc- 
ftrained ; and if, in the abluai ftate of things, 
fnch a rcftraiiit on the impuifcs of nature be 
found unavoidable, at what tune can we be 

cunfiicuily 
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confiftently releafed from it, but at that period, 
whatever it may be, when, in the exifting clr-i 
cumfi:anccs of the focicty, a fair profpedl prefents 
itfcb of maintaining a family? 

The difficulty of moral reftraint will perhaps 
be objected to this dodtrinc. To him who does 
not acknowledge the authority of the Chrifllan 
religion, I have only to fay, that, after the moft 
careful invcftlgation, this virtue appears to be 
abfblutely neccffary, in order to avoid certain 
evils, wffiich would othervvife rclhlt from the ge¬ 
neral laws of nature. According to his own 
principles, it is his duty to purfuc the greateft 
good confiftent with thc/c laws; and not to fail 
in this important end, and produce an over¬ 
balance of mifery, by a partial obedience to fome 
of the dictates of nature, while he ncgledls others. 
The path of virtue, though it be the only path 
which leads to permanent happinefs, has always 
been reprefented by the heathen moralifts as of 
difficult afeent. 

To the Chriftian I would fay, that the Scrip¬ 
tures moft clearly and precifely point it out to 
us as our duty, to reftrain our paflions within 
the bounds of reafon ; and it is a palpable dif- 
obedience of this law, to indulge our defjres in 
fuch a manner as reafon tells us will unavoidably 

end 
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end in mifery. The Chriftlan cannot conflder 
difficulty of moral reftraint as any argument 
againfl its being his duty; lince in almofi: every 
page of the facred writings, man is defcrlbed as 
cncompaffed on all fides by temptations, which 
it is extremely difficult to refill; and though no 
duties are enjoined, which do not contribute to 
his happinefs on earth as well as in a future 
Hate, yet an undeviating obedience is never re- 
prefented as an ealiy talk. 

There is in general fo Urong a tendency to 
love in early youth, that it is extremely difficult 
at this period to dillinguifh a genuine from a 
tranfient paffion. If the earlier years of life were 
palTcd by both fexes in moral rellraint, from the 
greater facility that this would give to the 
meeting of kindred difpofitions, it might even 
admit of a doubt, whether more happy mar¬ 
riages would not take place, and confequently 
more pleafure from the paffion of love, than in 
a Hate fuch as that of America, the circumllan- 
ces of which would allow ol a very early union 
of the fexes. But if vve compare the intcrcourfe 
of the fexes in fuch a fociety as I have been 
fuppoling, with that which now exills in Eu¬ 
rope, taken under all its circumftanccs, it may 
fafely be afferted, that, independently of the load 

of 
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of mifery which would be removed, the fum of 
plcafurable fenfatlons from the paffion of love 
would be increafed in a very great degree. 

If we could fuppofe fuch a fyftem general, 
the acceffion of happinefs to fociety in its inter¬ 
nal economy would fcarcely be greater than in 
its external relations. It might fairly be ex¬ 
pended, that war, that great peft of the human 
race, would, under fuch circumftances, foon 
ceale to extend its ravages fo widely and fo fre- 
i|uontIy, as it does at prefent. 

One of its iirfl caufes and mold powerful im- 
pulfcs was undoubtedly an infufficicncy of room 
and food; and greatly as the circumftances of 
mankind have changed fmee it firft began, the 
fame caufc ft ill continues to operate and to pro¬ 
duce, though in a fmaller degree, the fame cf- 
feds. The ambition of princes would want 
inftruments of deftrudion, if the diftrefl'es of the 
lower claffes of people did not drive them under 
their ftandards. A recruiting fcijeant always 
prays for a bad harveft, and a want of employ¬ 
ment, or in other words, a redundant popula¬ 
tion. 

In the earlier ages of the world, when war 
was the great bufmefs of mankind, and the 

drains 
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drains of population from thiscaufe were, beyond 
comparifon, greater than in modern times, the 
legiflators and ftatcfmcn of each country, ad¬ 
verting principally to the means of offence and 
defence, encouraged an Incrcafe of people in 
every poffible way, fixed a fligma on barrennefs 
and celibacy, and honoured marriage. The 
popular religions followed thefe prevailing opi¬ 
nions. In many countries the prolific power of 
nature was the objecl: of folcmn worfiilp. In 
the religion of Mahomet, which was eflablifhed 
by the fword, and the promulgation of which 
in confequence could not be unaccompanied by 
an extraordinary dcftrutflion of its followers, the 
procreation of children to glorify tlic Creator 
was laid down as one of the principal duties of 
man ; and he, who had the mofl; numerous off- 
fpring, was confidercd as having befc anfwcred 
the end of his creation. The prevalence of fuel* 
moral fentiments had naturally a great effecl in 
encouraging marriage; and the rapid procrea¬ 
tion, which followed, was partly the effecl and 
partly the caufe of inceffant war. The vacan¬ 
cies occafioned by former defolations made room 
for the rearing of frcfli fupplles ; and tlie over- 
flow'ing rapidity, with which thefe fupplies fol¬ 
lowed, conflantly furniflred frefn incite.ments 
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and frefh inftruments for renewed hoftilities. 
Under the influence of fuch moral fentiments it 
is difficult to conceive how the fury of incefiant 
war fhould ever abate. 

It is a pleafing confirmation of the truth and 
divinity of the Chrifllan religion, and of its being 
adapted to a more improved llate of human fo- 
ciety, that it places our duties refpc(fling mar¬ 
riage and the procreation of children in a dif¬ 
ferent light from that in which they were before 
beheld. 

Without entering minutely into the fubje6l> 
which would evidently lead too far, I think it 
will be admitted, that, if we apply the fpirit of 
St. Paul’s declarations refpefting marriage to the 
prefent (late of fociety, and the known confti- 
tution of our nature, the natural inference feerns 
to be, that, when marriage does not interfere 
with higher duties, it is right; when it does, it 
is wrong. According to the genuine principles 
of moral fcience, “ The method of coming at 
“ the will of God from the light of nature is, to 
“ Inquire into the tendency of the aftion to 
“ promote or dimlniffi the general happinefs.*” 
There are perhaps few adions, that tend fo di- 
redly to diminifh the general happlnefs, as to 
* Paley’s Moral Philofophy, vol. i, b. ii, r. iv, p. 65. 
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marry without the means of fupportlng chil¬ 
dren. He who commits this aft, therefore, 
clearly offends againff the v/ill of God ; and 
having become a burden on the focicty in which 
he lives, and plunged himfelf and tamily into a 
fituation, in which virtuous habits are preferved 
with more difficulty than in any other, he ap¬ 
pears to have violated his duty to his neighbours 
and to himfelf, and thus to have liftened to the 
voice of paffion in oppofition to his higher ob¬ 
ligations. 

In a focicty, fuch as I have fappofed, all the 
members of which endeavour to attain happi- 
nefs by obedience to the moral code derived 
from the light of naiare, and enforced by ftrong 
faniflions in revealed religion, it is evident, that 
no fuch marriages could take place; and the 
prevention of a redundant population, in this 
way, would remove one of the principal encou¬ 
ragements to offenfive war; and at the fame 
time tend powerfully to eradicate thofc two 
fatal political diforders. Internal tyranny and in¬ 
ternal tumult, which mutually produce each 
other. 

indlfpofed to a war of offence, in a war of 
defence, fuch a fociety would be ftror^g as a 
rock of adamant. Where every family poffeffed. 
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the neceflaries of life in plenty, and a decent 
portion of its comforts and conveniences, there 
could not exifl; that hope of change, or at beft 
that melancholy and difheartening indllFerencc 
to it, which fometimes prompts the lower claffes 
of people to fay, “ let what will come, wc can- 
“ not be worfc off than wc are novc.” Every 
heart and hand would be united to repel an in¬ 
vader, w hen each individual felt the value of 
the folld advantages which he enjoyed, and a 
profpecl of change prefented only a profped of 
being deprived of them. 

As it appears therefore, that it is in the power 
of each Individual to avoid all the evil confe- 
quences to himfclf and fbciety refulting from 
the principle of population, by the pradflce of a 
virtue clearly dictated to liim by the light of 
nature, and exprcfsly enjoinetl in revealed re¬ 
ligion; and as vve have reafon to think, that the 
cxcrclle of this virtue to a certain degree would 
tend rather to Incrcate than dlminifli individual 
happines,*; M’t. cun have no reafon to impeach 
the jufrice of the Deity, becaufe his general 
laws make this virtue necelTary, and punlfh our 
offences againlt it by the evils attendant upon 
vdee, and the pains that accompany the various 
forms of premature death. A really virtuous 

focicty. 
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fociety, fuch as I have fuppofed, would avoid 
thefe evils. It is the apparent objedl of the 
Creator to deter us from vice by the pains 
which accompany it, and to lead us to virtue 
by the happinefs that it produces. This objedt 
appears to our conceptions to be worthy of a 
benevolent Creator. The laws of nature re- 
fpedting population tend to promote this ob- 
jedt. No imputation, therefore, on the benevo¬ 
lence of the Deity, can be founded on thefe 
laws, which is not equally applicable to any of 
the evils neceflarily incidental to an imperfedl 
ftate of exiflence. 
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n r. who pulilifhes a moral code, or fyflem of 
duties, ho\\’cver firmly he may be convinced of 
rhe flrong obligation on each individual flridly 
to conform to it, has never the folly to imagine, 
that it will be univcrfally or even generally prac- 
;lfcd. But tliis is no valid objedion againft the 
publication of the code. If it were, the fame 
objedion would always have applied; we lliould 
'dc totally without general rules; and to the 
vices of mankind arifmg from temptation would 
be added a much longer lilb, than w'e have at 
preknt, of vices from ignorance. 

.fudging merely from the light of nature, if 
\vc feel cojuinced of the mifery arifing from a 
redundant population on the one hand, and o?’ 
the evils and unhappinefs, particularly to the 
female lex, arifmg from promilcuous intcrcourfc, 
on the other, 1 do not fee how it is polTible for 
any perfon. who acknowledges the principle of 

utility 
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utility as the great foundation of morals, to 
cfcape the conclufion, that moral reflraint, or the 
abilaining from marriage till we are in a con¬ 
dition to fupport a family, with a perfcdlly moral 
conduft during that period, is the ftridl line of 
duty; and when revelation is taken into the 
queflion, this duty undoubtedly receives very 
powerful confirmation. At the fame time I 
believe, that lew of my readers can be lefs fan- 
guine in their expectations of any great change 
in the genera) conduCl of men on this fubjeCt, 
than I am : and the chief reafon why in the 
lafl chapter I allowed myfelf to fuppofe the 
univerfal prevalence of this virtue was, that I 
might endeavour to remove any imputation on 
the goodnefs of the Deity, by fhowing, that the 
evils arlfing from the principle of population 
were exaClly of the fame ijature as the gene¬ 
rality of other evils, which excite fewer com¬ 
plaints ; that they were increaled by human ig¬ 
norance and indolence, and diminifhed by hu¬ 
man knowledge and virtue ; and on the fuppofi- 
tion, that each individual ftridily fulfilled his 
duty, would be almofl totally removed; and 
this without any general diminution of thofc 
fourccs of plcafure, arlfing from the regulated 
indulgence of the paffions, which have been 

s 3 juaiy 
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juftly confidereci as the principal ingredients of 
human happinefs. 

If it will anfwer any purpofe of illuftratloni 
I fee no harm in drawing the pi6lure of afociety, 
in which each individual is fuppofed flridtly to 
fulfil his duties; nor does a writer appear to be 
juffly liable to the imputation of being vifionary, 
unlefs he make fuch unlverfal or general obe¬ 
dience neceflary to the pradical utility of his 
fyftem, and to that degree of moderate and par¬ 
tial Improvement, which is all that can ration¬ 
ally be expedled from the mofl complete know- 
ledge of our duties. 

But in this refpedl there is an effential dif¬ 
ference between that improved ftate of fociety, 
which I have fuppofed in the laft chapter, and 
mofl of the other fpeculations on this fubjedl. 
The improvement there fuppofed^ if we ever 
fhould make approaches towards it, is to be ef- 
fedted in the way in which we have been in 
the habit of feeing all the greateft improvements, 
cffedlcd, by a dired; application to the intereft 
and happinefs of each individual. It is not re¬ 
quired of US, to ad from motives, to which we 
are unaccuftomed ; to purfue a general good, 
which we may not diflindtly comprehend, or 
the effed of which may be weakened by dif- 

tance 
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tance and diffufion. The happincfs of the 
whole is to be the rcfult of the happincfs of 
individuals, and to begin firfl: w*th them. No 
cooperation is required. Every ftep tells. He 
wdio performs his duty taithlully wiil reap the 
full fruits of it, whatever may be the number 
of others who tail. This duty is intelligible to 
the humbleft capacity. It is merely, that he is 
not to bring beings into the world, for whom 
he cannot find the means of fupport. When 
once this fubjeft is cleared from the obfeurity 
thrown over it by parochial laws and private 
benevolence, every man muft feel the ftrongeft 
conviiR;ion of fuch an obligation. If he cannot 
fupport his children, they muft ftarve ; and if 
he marry in the face of a fair probability, that 
he fhall not be able to fupport his children, 
he is guilty of all the evils, which he thus 
brings upon hlmfelf, his wife, and his offspring. 
It is clearly his intereft, and will tend greatly 
to promote his happincfs, to defer marrying, 
till by induftry and economy he is in a capa¬ 
city to fupport the children, that he may rea- 
fonably expeft from his marriage; and as he 
cannot in the mean time gratify his paflions, 
without violating an exprefs command of God, 
and running a great rifk of injuring himlclf, 

s 4 or 
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or fome of his fellow creatures, confiderations 
of his ow n iutereft and happinefs will diclate 
to him the ftrong obligation to a moral condudl, 
while he remains unmarried. 

However powerful may be the impulfes of 
paffion, they are generally in foivie degree mo¬ 
dified by reafon. i^.nd it does not feem entirely 
vifionary to fuppofe, that, if the true and pet ma- 
nent caufe of poverty were clearly explained, 
and forcibly brought home to each man’s bo- 
fom, it would have fomc, and perhaps not an 
inconfidcrable influence on his condudl • at leaft 
the experiment has never yet been fairly tried. 
Almoft every thing, that has been hitherto done 
for the poor, has tended, as if w ith folicitous care, 
to throw a veil of obfeurity over this fubjedt, 
and’ to hide from them the true caufe of their 
poverty. When the wages of labour are hardly 
fufficient to mamtaiu two children, a man mar¬ 
ries, afid has five or fix. He of courfe finds him- 
felf mlferably diftreffed. He accufes the infuf- 
hclency of the price of labour to maintain a 
family. He accufes his parifli for their tardy 
and fparing fulfilment of their obligation to af- 
fill him. He accufes the avarice of the rich, 
who fuffer him to want wdiat they can fo well 
ipare. He accufes the partial and unjuft inftl- 

tutions 
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tutions of fociety, which have awarded him. au 
inadequate fhare of the produce of the earth. 
He aecufes perhaps the dli’penfatlons of Provi¬ 
dence, which have afTigncd to him a place in 
focicty fb befet with unavoidable diftrefs and 
deptndance. In fearching for obietts of accu- 
lation, he never adverts to the quarter, from 
which hift misfortunes originate. The laft per- 
fon that he would think of accufmg is hini- 
felf, on whom in fadb the principal blame lies, 
excepc in as far as he luis been deceived by the 
higher clafTcs of fociety. He may perhaps wifli, 
that he had not married, becaufe he now feels 
the inconveniences of it; but it never enters 
into his head, that he can have done any thing 
wrong He has always been told, that to raife 
up fubjeds for his king and country is a very 
meritorious ad. He has done this ad, and yet 
is fufFering for it. He naturally thinks, that he 
is fuffering for righteoufnefs fake; and it can¬ 
not but ftrike him as mold: extremely unjuft and 
cruel in his king and country, to allow him 
thus to fuffer, in return for giving them what 
they are continually declaring that they parti¬ 
cularly want. 

Till thefe erroneous ideas have been cor- 
:^eded, and the language of nature and rcafon 

has 
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has been generally heard on the fubje<?t of po¬ 
pulation, inftead of the language of error and 
prejudice, it cannot be faid, that any fair ex¬ 
periment has been made with the underfiand- 
ings of the common people; and we cannot 
juftly accufe tliem of improvidence and want 
of indullry, till they acl as they do now, after 
it has been brought home to their comprehen- 
lioiis, that they arc themfelves the caufe of their 
own poverty; that the means of redrefs are in 
their own hands, and in the hands of no other 
perlbns whatever ; that the fociety in which 
they live, and the government which prefides 
over it, are without any diredl power in this 
refpedl; and, however ardently they may defire 
to relieve them, and whatever attempts they 
may make to do fo, are really and truly un¬ 
able to execute what they benevolently wifli, 
but unjuftiy promife ; that when the wages of 
labour will not maintain a family, it is an in¬ 
controvertible fign, that their king and country 
do not w'ant more fubjedts, or at leaft that they 
cannot fupport them ; that if they marry in this 
cafe, fo far from fulfilling a duty to fociety, they 
are throwing a ufelefs burden on it, at the fame 
time that the)'- are plunging themfelves into 
dillrefs; and that they arc afting diredly con¬ 
trary 
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trary to the will of God, and bringing down 
upon themfelves various difcafes, which might 
all, or the greater part, have been avoided, if 
they had attended to the repeated admonitions, 
which he gives by the genera! laws of nature 
to every being capable of reafbn. 

Dr. Paley, in his Moral Philofophy, obferves, 
that “in countries in which fnbfdlence is be- 
“ come fcarce, it behoves the ftate to watch 
“ over the public morals with Increafed folici- 
“ tude; for nothing but the inftin6l of nature, 
“ under the relhraint of chaftity, will induce 
“ men to undertake the labour, or confent to 
the facrifice of perfbnal liberty and indul- 
“ gence, which the fupport of a family in fuch 
circumftances requires^” That it is always 
the duty of a flate, to utc every exertion likely 
to be effedlual in difeouraging vice and pro¬ 
moting virtue, and that no temporary clrcum- 
ftanccs ought to caufe any relaxation in thefo 
exertions, is certainly true. The means there¬ 
fore propofed are always good; but the parti¬ 
cular end in view in this cafe appears to be 
abfolutely criminal. We wlfh to force people 
into marriage, when from the acknowledged 
fearcity of fubfiftcnce they will have little 

f Vol. ii, c. xi, p. 3^2, 
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cliance of being able to fupport their children. 
We might as well force people into the v/ater, 
who are unable to fwim. In both cafes we 
raflily tempt Providence. Nor have we more 
leafon to believe, that a miracle will be worked 
to fave us from the mifery and mortality refult- 
isg from our conduil in the one cafe, than in 
the other. 

The objedi of thofe, who really wifli to better 
the condition of the lower claffes of foclety, 
mull be to raife the relative proportion bctw’ecn 
the price of labour and tbe price of provifons, 
fo as to enable the labourer to com maud a larger 
fliare of the rieceffarics and comforts of life. 
We have hitherto principally attempted to ftt- 
tain this end by encouraging tlie married poor, 
and confequcntlv Increafmg the number of la- 
bourers, and ovtrftocking the market with a 
commodity, wliich wc ftill fay that we wiih to 
be dear. It would feem to have required no 
great fpirit of divination, to foretel the certain 
failure of fuck apian of proceeding. There is 
nothing however like experience. It has been 
tried in many different countries, and for many 
hundred years, and the fuccefs lias rdways been 
anfvverable to the nature of the fcbcmc. It is 
leally time now to try fomething eifc. 


When 
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When it v/as found, that oxygcnc, or pure 
vital air, would not cure confumptions, as was 
cxpe6ccd, but rather aggravated their f^'mptoms ; 
a trial was made of an air of tlic moft oppofite 
kind. I wiili wc had ailed with the fame phi- 
lofophiccil fplrit in our attempts to cure the dif- 
eafe of poverty; and having found, that the 
pouring in of Ireth fupplies of labour only 
tended to aggravate • the lymtoms, had tried 
what would be tlic effect ot withholding a little 
tlicfc fupplies. 

In all old and fully- peopled ffates it is from 
this method, and this alone, that wc can ra¬ 
tionally expect any eifential and permanent me¬ 
lioration in the condition of the lower claffes of 
people. 

In an endeavour to raife the proportion of the 
quantity of provifions to the number of con¬ 
firmers in any country, our attention would na¬ 
turally be firff direited to the iucrcatuig of the ab- 
folute quantity of provifions; but finding, that, as 
faff as w’e did this, the number of confumers more 
than kept pace with it, and that with all cur 
exertions we were ftill as far as ever behind, we 
fliould be convinced, that our efforts directed 
only in this way would never fucceed. It 
would appear to be fetting the tertoife to catch 

the 
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the hare. Finding therefore, that from the laws 
ot nature vvc could not proportion the food to 
the population, our next attempt fhould natu¬ 
rally be, to proportion the papulation to the 
food. If we can pcrfiiadc the hare to go to 
Beep, the tortoile may have fome chance of over¬ 
taking her. 

We are not how'ever to relax our efforts in in- 
creafing the quantity of provlfions ; but to com¬ 
bine another effort with it, that of keeping the 
population, when once it has been overtaken, at 
fuch a diffance behind, as to effe6t the relative 
proportion which we defire; and thus unite the 
two grand defiderata, a great actual population> 
and a Bate of fociety, in which fqualid poverty 
and dependence arc comparatively but little 
known; two objeBs' which arc far from being 
incompatible. 

If we be really ferlous in what appears to be 
the object of fuch general refearch, the mode of 
cffentially and permanently bettering the con¬ 
dition of the pool’, we muff explain to them 
the true nature of their lituatlon, and Brow them, 
that the withholding of the fupplies of labour 
is the only poffible way of really railing its price; 
and that they themfclves, being the poffeffors of 

this 
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this commodity, have alone the power to do 
this. 

I cannot but confider this mode of diminifli- 
ing poverty as fo perfcdtly clear in theory, and 
fo invariably confirmed by the analogy of every 
other commodity that is brought to market, 
that nothing, but its being fhown to be calcu¬ 
lated to produce greater evils than it propofes to 
remedy, can juftily us in not making the at¬ 
tempt to put it int^' e::ccijtion. 
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'ZLjdliom to this moji- cotty-Acred. 

O-NE oo’0(ftlon, v.’hich perhaps will be made to 
tills pl:iii, is that I'rom which alone it derives 
its value—a market rather undcrllocked with 
labour. This rnuT undoubtedly take place in a 
certain dc;:^rcc ; but by no means in Inch a de¬ 
gree, :is to aiTecl the wealth and profperlty of the 
country. The way in v.diich wc are going on 
at. prefent, and the enormous incrcafc in the 
price of provilion:;, which feems to threaten us, 
will tend much more cffcdually to enable fo¬ 
reigners to underfcll us in the markets of Eu¬ 
rope, than the plan now propolcd. If tlic po¬ 
pulation of this country were bettor propor¬ 
tioned to its food, the nominal price of labour 
might be lower than it is now, and yet be fuf- 
ficicnt to maintain a wife and fix children, l^ut 
putting this fubjcct of a market underflocked 
with labour m the rnoft unfavourable point of 
view, if the rich will not fubmlt to a flight in¬ 
convenience ncccffarily attendant on the attain¬ 
ment 
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ment of what they profcfs to defire, they can¬ 
not really be in earnefi: in their profeffions. 
Their benevolence to the poor muft be either 
childifli play or hypocrify ; it mull be cither to 
amufe themfelvcs, or to pacify the minds of the 
common people with a mere fliow ot attention 
to their wants. To widr to better the condi¬ 
tion of the poor by enabling them to command 
a*greater quantity of the necelTancs and com¬ 
forts of life, and then to complain of high wages, 
is the a£l of a filly boy, who gives away his cake 
and then cries for it. A market overllocked 
with labour, and an ample remuneration to each 
labourer, are objeels pcrfedlly incompatible with 
each other. In the annals of the world they 
never exllled together; and to couple them 
even in imagination betrays a grofs ignorance 
of the hmpleffc principles of political economy. 

A fecond objeiJlion that may be made to this 
plan is, the diminution of population that it 
would caufe. It is to be confidered however, that 
this diminution Is merely relative; and when 
once this relative diminution had been elFecfled, 
by keeping the population {latlonary, while the 
fupply of food had increafed, it might then Hart 
afrcih, and continue increafing for ages, with the 

VOL. II. T increafe 
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increafe of food, maintaining always the fame 
relative proportion to it. I can eafily conceive, 
that this country, with a proper dire<flion of the 
national induflry, might, in the courfe of fomc 
centuries, contain two or three times its prefent 
population, and yet every man in the kingdom 
be much better fed and clothed than he is at 
prefent. While the fprings of induftry con¬ 
tinue in vigour, and a fufficient part of that in- 
duftry is direiled to agriculture, we need be un¬ 
der no apprehenfions of a deficient population ; 
and nothing perhaps would tend fo ftrongly to 
excite a fpirit of induftry and economy among 
the poor, as a thorough knowledge, that their 
happinefs mufl always depend principally upon 
themfelvcs; and that, if they obey their 
paffions in oppofition to their reafon, or be ftot 
induftrious and frugal while they are fingle 
men, to fave a fum for the common contingen¬ 
cies of the married ftate, they mull; expedl to 
fuffer the natural evils, which Providence has 
prepared for thofe who difobey its repeated ad-- 
monitions. 

A third objedlion which may be ftarted to 
this plan, and the only one w iiich appears to 
me to have any kind of plaulibillty, is, that by 
endeavouring to urge the duty of moral rcllraint 
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on the poor, we may increafe the quantity of 
vice relating to the fex. 

I Ihould be extremely forry to fay any thing, 
which could either diredly or remotely be con- 
ftrued unfavourably to the caufe of virtue ; but 
I certainly cannot think, that the vices which 
relate to the fex are the only vices, which are 
to be confidcred in a moral queftion; or that 
they are even the greatevi; and moft degrading 
to the human charadler. They can rarely or 
never be committed without producing unhap- 
pinefs fomewhere or other, and therefore ought 
always to be ftrongly reprobated : but there are 
other vices, the effects of which are ftill mors 
pernicious; and there are other fituations, which 
lead more certainly to moral offences than the 
refraining from marriage. Powerful as naay be 
the temptations to a breach of chaftity, I am 
Inclined to think, that they are impotent, in 
comparifon of the temptations arifing from con¬ 
tinued dlftrefs. A large clafs of women, and 
many men, I have no doubt, pafs a confiderable 
part of their lives confiftently with the law's of 
chaftity ; but I believe there will be found very 
few, who pafs through the ordeal of fqualid and 
hopelefs poverty, or even of long continued em- 

Tt Z barrafled 
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barrallcd circumftances, without a great moral 
degradation of charadler. 

In the higher and middle clalTes of fociety, it 
is a melancholy and diftreffing fight to obfcrve, 
not unfrcquently, a man of a noble and ingenu¬ 
ous difpofition, once feelingly alive to a fenfe of 
honour and integrity, gradually finking under 
the preffure of clrcumllances, making his ex- 
cufes at firft with a bluili of confcious fhame, 
afraid of feeing the faces of his friends from 
w'hom he may have borrow'cd money, reduced 
to the mearieft tricks and fubterfuges to delay 
or avoid the payment of his juft debts; till 
ultimately grown familiar with falfehcod, and 
at enmity with the world, he lofcs all the grace 
and dignity of man. 

To the general prevalence of Indigence, and 
the extraordinary encouragements which we 
afford in this country to a total want of fore- 
fight and prudence among the common people,* 

is 

^ Mr. Colqiihouii, fpeak’mg of the poor laws, obferves, that 
in fpite of all the ingenious arguments which have beeo 
“ ufccl in favour of a fyftem, admitted to be wifely conceived 
“ in its origin, the effects it has produced inconteftably prove, 
“ that, with refpedb to the mafs of the poor, there is fomc- 
thing radically wrong in the execution. If it were not fo, 

“it 
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is to be attributed a confiderable part of thofc. 
continual depredations on property, and other 
more atrocious crimes, which drive us to the 
painful refource of fuch a number of execu¬ 
tions/ According to Mr. Colquhoiin, above 
twenty thoufand miferable individuals of various 
clalTes rife up every morning, without knowing 
how or by what means they are to be fupported 
during the palling day, or where in many inftan- 
ccs they are to lodge on the fucceedlng night.^ 
It is by thefe unhappy perfons, that the princi¬ 
pal depredations on the public are committed : 
and fuppofing but few of them to be married, 
and driven to thefe ads, from the neceffity of 
lupporting their children; yet ftill it will not 
ceafe to be true, that the too great frequency of 

“ it is iinpoflible, tliat tliere could exill in the metropolis fuch 
“ an Inconceivable portion of human njifery, amidft examples 
“ of munificence and benevolence unparallelled in any age or 
“ country.” Police of Metropolis, c. xiii. p, 3^9. 

In the elFecls of the poor laws, I fully agree with Mr, 
Colquhoun ; but I cannot agree with him in admitting, that 
the fylleni was well conceived in its origin. 1 attribute fUll 
more evil to the original ill conception, than to the fubfequent 
ill execution. 

Mr. Colquhoun obferves, thit “ Indigence in the prefent 
“ hate of fociety maybe confidered as a princip il caufe of 
“ the increale ot crimes.” Police of Metropolis, c. .xiii, 
p. 352. Id. c, xi, p. 313. 

T 3 marriage 
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marriage among the pooreft claff'es is one of the 
principal caufes of the temptations to thefc 
crimes. A confiderable part of thefe unhappy 
wretches will probably be found to be the off- 
fpring of fuch marriages, educated in workhoufes 
where every vice is propagated, or bred up ai 
home in filth and rags, and with an utter igno¬ 
rance of every moral obligation."' A ftill greater 
part perhaps c nfifts of perfons, who, being un¬ 
able for fome time to get employment owing to 
the full fupply of labour, have been urged to 
thefe extremities by their temporary wants; and, 
having thus loft their charadlers, are rejeclcd, 
even when their labour may be wanted, by the 
well-founded caution of civil fociety.'’ 

When 

• Police of Metropolis, c. xi, xii, p. 355, 370. 

Police of the Metropolis, c. xiii, p. 353 et feq. In fo 
large a town as London, which mull neceffarily encourage a 
prodigious influx of Grangers from the country, there mull 
be always a great many perfons out of work; and it is pro- 
baWe, that foine public in'Iitution for the relief of the cafual 
poor upon a plan firailiar to that propofetl by Mr. Colquhoun 
(c. xih, p. 371.) would, under very judicious management, 
produce more good than evil. But for this purpofe it would 
be abfolutely neccll'ary, that, if work were provided by the 
inftitution, the fum that a man could earn by it Ihould be lefs 
than the worfl paid common labour; otherwife the claimants 
would rapidly increafe, and the funds would foon be inade¬ 
quate 
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When indigence does not produce overt a(fts 
of vice, it palfics every virtue. Under the con¬ 
tinued temptations to a breach of chaftity, oc- 
cafional fliilures may take place, and the moral 
fenfibility in other refpe6ls not be very flrikingly 
impaired ; but the continued temptations which 

quate to their objedl. In thcinftitution at Hamburgh, which 
appears to have been the mod fnccefsful of any yet edablifhec!, 
the nature of tlie work was fuch, that, tliough paid above the 
ufual price, a perfon could not eafily earn by it more than 
eighteen pence a week. It was the determined principle of 
the managers of the inftitution, to reduce th.e fupport which 
they gave lower than what any indufirious man or woman 
in fuch circumdances could earn. (Account of the manage¬ 
ment of the poor in Hamburgh, by C. Voght, p. i8.) And 
it is to this principle, that they attribute their fucccfs. It 
fhould be obferved however, that neither the inflitution at 
Hamburgh, nor that planned by Count Rumfovd in Bavaria, 
has fubfifted long enough for us to be able to pronounce on 
their permanent good effedls. It will not admit of a doubt, 
that inftitutions for the relief of the poor, on their firft efta- 
blifliment, remove a great quantity of diflrefs. The only 
queftion is, whether, as fuccecding generations arife, the in- 
crcafmg funds neceffary for their fupport, and the increafing 
numbers that become dependent, are not greater evils, than 
that which was to be remedied i and whether the country will 
not ultimately be left with as much mendicity as before, befules 
all the poverty and dependence accumulated in the public in¬ 
ftitutions. This feems to be nearly the cafe in England at 
prefent. I do not believe, that we fhould have more beggars 
if we had no poor laws. 
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V 

befet hopelcfs poverty, and the ftronce fenfe of 
Injufticc that generally accompanies it from an 
ignorance of its true caufc, tend fo powerfully 
to four tlic difpofition, to harden the heart, and 
deaden the moral fenfe, that, generally fpeaking, 
virtue takes her flight clear away from the 
tainted fpot, and dtxns not often return. 

Even with ref'pecl; to the vices which relate 
to tl'ic fex, marriage has been found to be by no 
means a complete remedy. Among the higher 
claiTcs, our Dodlors Commons, and the lives that 
many married men arc known fo lead, fuflici- 
ently prove this; and the fame hind of vice, 
though not fo much heard of among the lower 
claiTcs of people, owing; to their inditl'erence and 
V.ant of dclieaey on thefe iubjcels, is probably 
not very much lefs frequent. 

Add to this, that fqualid poverty, particular!v 
when joined with idlenefs, is a flatc the molt 
unfavourable to chaftity, that can well be con¬ 
ceived. The paffion is as flrong, or nearly fb, 
as in other lituations; and every rellraint on it 
from pei'fonal refpect, or a fenfe of morality, is 
generally removed. There is a degree of fqualid 
poverty, in which, if a girl was brought up, I 
ihould fay, that her being really modeft at 
twenty was an abfolute miracle. Thofc perfons 

mud 
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muft have extraordinary minds indeed, and fuch 
as are not ufually formed under liiniliar circum- 
Ihinces, who can continue to refpcdi: thcrnfelves, 
when no other pcrfon whatever refpefls them. 
If the children thus brought up were even to 
marry at tv/enty, it is probable, that they would 
have pafl'cd fome years in vicious habits before 
that period. 

If after ail, however, thefe arguments fliould 
appear infufEcient ; if wc reprobate the idea of 
endeavouring to encourage the virtue of moral 
reilraint among the poor, from a fear of produce 
ing vice ; and if wc think, that to facilitate mar¬ 
riage by all poffible means is a point of the firft 
confequence to the morality and happinefs of the 
people ; let us adl confiftcntly, and before w^e 
proceed, endeavour to make ourfclves acquainted 
with the mode by which alone we can effedf 
our objeid:. 


c a 4P. 
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It is . an evident truth, that, whatever may be 
the rate of Incrcafe in the means of fubfiftence, 
the increafe of population mull be limited by 
it, at leafl after the food has once been divided 
into the fmalleft fhares that will fupport life. 
All the children, born, beyond what would be re¬ 
quired to keep up the population to this level, 
muft neceflarily perifh, unlefs room be made for 
them by the deaths of grown perfons. It has 
appeared indeed clearly in the courfc of this 
work, that in all old ftates the marriages and 
births depend principally upon the deaths, and 
that there is no encouragement to early unions 
fo powerful as a great mortality. To adl con¬ 
fidently therefore, we fhould facilitate, inftcad of 
foolifhly and vainly endeavouring to impede, the 
operations of nature in producing this mortality; 
and if we dread the too frequent vifitatlon of 
the horrid form of famine, we fliould feduloufly 
encourage the other forms of deftru^tion, which 

we 
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we compel nature to ufe. Inftead of recom¬ 
mending cleanlinefs to the poor, we Ihould en¬ 
courage contrary habits. In our towns we 
fhould miike the ftreets narrower, crowd more 
people i vio the houfes, and court the return of 
the plague. In the country, we Ihould build 
our vil'agcs near ftagnant po( 5 ls, and particularly 
encourage fc^-tlements in all marfliy and un- 
wholefome fituaclons.“ But above all, we Ihould 
reprobate fpecific remedies for ravaging difeafes; 
and thole benevolent, but much miftaken men, 
who have thought they were doing a fervice to 
mankind by projeding fchemes for the total ex- 
tirrat'on of particular diforders. If by thele 
and limilar means the annual mortality were 
increafed from i in 36 or 40, to i in 18 or ^o, 

" Necker, fpeaUingof the proportion ofthe births in Frartye, 
mrkfis life of a new and inftrudlive expreflion on this fubje^* 
though he hardly feems to be fufficiently aware of it himfelf. 
He fays, “ be n. '.nhre des naiflances eft a cclui des habitam 
“ cle un a vingt-rrois et vingt-quatre dans les lieux contraries par 
“ la nature, ou par des circonjiances morales: ce rapport 

dans la plus grande partie de la France, eft deun a 35, 2 ^i. 
“ &.26,” Adininift. des Finances, tom i, c. ix, p. 254. i2mo. 
It would apjiear therefore, that we had nothing more to do, 
than to fettle people in inarftiy fituations, and opprefs them 
by a bad government, in ordet to attain what politicians havfi 
hitherto confidered as fo dclirable—a great proportion of 
marriages and a greater proportion of birtlis. 

we 
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we might probably every one of us marry at the 
age of puberty, and yet few be abfolutcly 
flarved. 

If however, we all marry at this age, and yet 
flill continue our exertions to impede the ope¬ 
rations of nature, we may reft aflured, that all 
our efforts w'ill be vain. Nature w ill not, nor 
cannot be defeated in her purpofes. The ne- 
ceflary mortality muft come, in fome form or 
other; and the extirpation of one difeafe will 
only be the fignal for the birth of another per¬ 
haps more fatal. We cannot lower the waters 
of mifery by preffmg them down in different 
places, which muft neceftarily make them rife 
fbm'ewhcre elfc : the only way in which w'e can 
hope to effecl, our purpofe is by drawing them 
off. To this courfc nature is conftantly direcl- 
ing our attention by the chaftifements, which 
aw'ait a contrary conduift. 1 hefc chaftifements 
arc niorc or left fcverc, in proportion to the de¬ 
gree in which her ad.monitions produce their in¬ 
tended etfeeft. In this country at prefent thefe 
admonitions arc by no means entirely ncgledted. 
The preventive check to population prevails to 
a confiderable degree, and her chaftifements arc 
in confequence moderate: but if w^e were all to 
marry at the age of puberty, they would be fe- 

Ycre 
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vcre indeed. Poiltlcal evils would probably be 
added to phydcal. A people goaded by con- 
ftant diftrcfsj and vilited by frequent returns of 
firmine, could not be kept down by a cruel def- 
potifm. We fhould approach to the ftate of 
the people in Egypt or Abyhinia ; and 1 would 
aflv, whether in that cafe it is probable, that w'e 
Ihouid be more virtuous ? 

Phyficians have long remarked the great 
changes, w hich take place in diicafes; and that, 
while fome appear to yield to the efforts of hu¬ 
man care and fkill, others feem to become in 
proportion more malignant and fatal. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Heberdcn publiflied, irot long fincc, fome 
valuable obfervations cn this fubjcdl deduced 
from the London bills of mortality. In his 
preface, fpeaking of thefc bills, he fays, “ the 
“ gradual changes they exhibit in particular 
“ difeafes correfpond to the alterations, which 
“ in time are known to take place. In the 
“ channels through which the great ftream of 
“ mortality Is conftantly flowing."” In the 
body of his work afterwards, fpeaking of fome 
particular difeafes, he obferves with that can¬ 
dour which always diftinguiflies true fcience: 

“Obfervations on tlie increafe and Decreafe of different 
iDifeafes. Preface, p. v, 4to. i8oi. 
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It is not cafy to give a fatisfadlory reafon for 
all the changes, which may be obferved to 
take place in the hiftory of difeafes. Nor is 
“ it any difgrace to phylicians, if their caufes 
“ are often fo gradual in their operation, or fo 
“ fubtile, as to elude imeftigation/” 

I hope I fltall not be accufed of pr'efumption, 
in venturing to fuggeft, that, under certain cir- 
cumftances, fuch changes muft take place ; and 
perhaps without any alteration in thofe proxi¬ 
mate caufes, wdiich are ufually looked to on 
thefe occalions. If this Ihould appear to be 
true, it will not feem extraordinary, that the 
moft Ikilful and fcientific phyficians, whofe 
bufinefs it is principally to inveftigate proximate 
caufes, Ihould fometimes fearch for thefe caufes 
in vain. 

In a country which keeps its population at a 
certain ftandard, if the average number of mar¬ 
riages and births be given, it is evident, that the 
average number of deaths will alfo be given ; 
and, to ufe Dr. Heberden’s metaphor, the chan¬ 
nels, through which the great llream of mor¬ 
tality is conftantly flowing, will always convey 
off a given quantity. Now if we flop up any 

^ Obfervations on the Incrcafe and Decreafe of different 
Difeafes, p.43,4to. i8ai. 


of 
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of thefe channels, it is moft perfedlly clear, that 
the ftream of mortality muft run with greater 
force through fome of the other channels; that 
is, if we eradicate fome dileafcs, others will be¬ 
come proportionally more fatal. In this cafe 
the only diftinguifliable caufe is the damming 
up a neceflary outlet of mortality." Nature, in 
the attainment of her great purpofes, feems al¬ 
ways to feizc upon the weakefi: part. If this 
part be made ftrong by human llcill, flie feizes 
upon the next weakeft part, and fo on in fuc- 
ceffion; not like a capricious deity, with an in¬ 
tention to fport with our fufforings, and con- 
Hantly to defeat our labours; but like a kind 
though fometimes fevere inftrudlor, with the 
intention of teaching us to make all parts ftrong, 
and to chace vice and milcry from the earth. 
In avoiding one fault we are too apt to run into 
fome other; but we always find nature faithful 
to her great objed, at every falfe fiep we com¬ 
mit, ready to admonifli us of our errors, by the 
inflidion of fome phyfical or moral evil. If the 
prevalence of the preventive check to popula¬ 
tion in a fufficlent degree were to remove many 

* The way in which it operates is probably by increafiag 
poverty, in confequence of a fupply of labour too rapid for 
the demand. 

cf 
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of thofe difeafcs, which now afBicil us, yet be ac¬ 
companied by a confiderable increafe of the vice 
of promifcuous intercourfe, it is probable, that 
the diforders and unhappincfs, the phyhcal and 
moral evils arihng from this vice, would increafe 
inftrength and degree; and, admonifhing us fe- 
verely of our error, would point to the only line 
of conduit approved by nature, reafon, and re¬ 
ligion, abftincnce from marriage till we can 
fupport our children and chaftity till that period 
arrives. 

In the cafe juft llated, in which the popula¬ 
tion and the number of marriages arc fuppofed 
to be fixed, the neceffity of a change in the 
mortality of fonae difeafes, from the diminution 
or extindion of others, is capable of mathema¬ 
tical demonflration. The only obfeurity, which 
can poflibly involve this fubjeft, arifes from 
taking into confideration the effedl that might 
be produced by a diminution of mortality in in- 
creafing the population, or in decreafing the 
number of marriages. That the removal of any 
of the particular caufes of mortality can have no 
further ctfed; upon population than the means 
of fubfiffencc will allow, and that it has little 
influence on thefe means of fubfiflence, are fa<fls, 
of which I hope the reader is already convinced. 

Of 
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Of its operation in tending to prevent marriage, 
by diminifhing the demand for frefh fupplies of 
children, I have no doubt; and there is reafon 
to think, that it had this effect, in no inconfider- 
able degree, on the extindion of the plague, 
which had fo long and fo dreadfully ravaged 
this country. Dr. Heberden draws a linking 
picture of the favourable change obferv^ed in the 
health of the people of England fmcc this period; 
and juftly attributes it to the improvements 
which have gradually taken place, not only in 
London but in all great towns; and in the manner 
of living throughout the kingdom, particularly 
with refped: to clcanlincfs and ventilation.“ But 
thefe caufes would not have produced the elFecl 
obferved, if tiicy had not been accompanied by 
an increafe of the preventive check; and pro¬ 
bably the fpirit of clcanlincfs, and better mode 
of living, which then began to prevail, by 
fpreading more generally a decent and ufeful 
pride, principally contributed to this increafe, 
The diminution in the number of marriagesj 
however, was not fuliicicnt to make up for the 
great decreafe of mortality, frorn.the extindfion 
of the plague, and the flriking redudfion of the 
deaths in the dyfentery.'’ While thefe and 
^Obferv. on Inc, and Dec. of Dii'eafesjp, 35. ^Jd, p, 34. 
v’oL. II. ir fbme 
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fome other diforders became almoft evanefeent, 
confumption, palfy, apoplexy, gout, lunacy, and 
the fmall-pox, became more mortal/ The 
•widening of thefc drains was neceflary to carry 
off the population, which ftill remained redun¬ 
dant, notwithlfanding the incrcafcd operation 
of the preventive check, and the part which 
was annually difpofed of and enabled to fiibfift 
by the increafe cf agriculture. 

Dr. Haygarth, in the fkctch of his benevolent 
plari for the exterminrttion of the cafuat fmall- 
pox, draws a frightful picture of the mortality, 
which has been occafioned by this diftemper; 
attributes to it the flow progrefs of population; 
and makes fome curious calculations on the fa¬ 
vourable effcdls, which would be produced in this 
refpeft by its extermination.*’ His conclufions 
however, I fear, would not follow from bis pre- 
mifes. I am far from doubting, that millions 
and millions of human beings have been dc- 
ftroyed by the fmall-pox. But were its devaf- 
tatioiis, as Dr. Haygarth fuppofes, many thoufand 
degrees greater than the plague,'^ I fliould ftill 
doubt, whether the average population of the 
earth had been diminiflied bv them. The fmall- 
pox is certainly one of the channels, and a very 

■ Obferv. 011 liie. aiul Dec. of Dlfenfcs, p. 36 et je(.;. 

Vol. i, pnrt ii, feet, v .and \i. ' lil (. viit, 
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broad one, which nature has opened for the laft 
thoufand years, to keep down the population to 
the level of the means of fubfiftence ; but had 
this been clofcd, others would have become 
wider, oir new ones would have been formed. 
In ancient times the mortality from war and 
the plague was incomparably greater than in 
modern. On the gradual diminution of this 
ftream of mortality, the generation and almoft 
univerfal prevalence of the fmall-pox is a great 
and ftrlking inftance of one of thofe changes in 
the channels of mortality, which ought to 
awaken our attention, and animate us to patient 
and pcrfeverlng inveftigation. For my own 
part I feci not the flighteft doubt, that, if the 
introduclion of the cow-pox fhould extirpate 
the fmall-pox, and yet the number of marriages 
continue the fame, vve fluil! find a very percep¬ 
tible difference in the increafed mortality of 
fome other difeafes. Nothing could prevent 
this effedl but a fudden flart in our agriculture; 
and fliould this take place, which I fear we 
have not much reafon to expedf, it will not be 
owing to the number of children faved from 
death by the cow-pox inoculation, but to the 
alarms occafioned among the people of property 
by the late fcarcitics, and to the increafed gains 
of farmers, which have been lb abfurdly repro- 

u 3 bated. 
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bated. I am ftrongly however inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that the number of marriages v^’ill not, 
in this cale, remain the lame; but that the 
gradual light, which may be expcdled to be 
thrown on this intcrefting topic of human in¬ 
quiry, will teach us how to make the extindion 
of a mortal diforder a real blcffing to us, areal 
improvement in the general health and hap- 
pinefs of the fjciety. 

If, on contemplating the increafe of vice 
which might contingently follow an attempt to 
inculcate the duty of moral rcltraint, and the 
increafe of mifery that muft necelfarily follow 
the attempts to encourage marriage and popula¬ 
tion, we come to the conclufion, not to inter¬ 
fere in any refped, but to leave every man to 
his own free choice, and rcfponfiblc only to God 
for the evil which he does in cither way; this 
is all I contend for; I would on no account do 
more; but I contend, that at prefent we arc 
very far from doing this. 

Among the lower claffes, where the point is 
o-f the greateft importance, the poor laws alfbrd a 
dlred, conftant, and l)'ftematical encouragement 
to marriage, by removing from each individual 
that heavy refponfibility, which he would incur 
by the laws of nature, for bringing beings into 
the world which he could not I'upport. Our 

private 
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private benevolence has the fame diredion as 
the poor laws, and almoil invariably tends to 
facilitate the rearing of families, and to equalize 
as much as poffible the circumftances of mar¬ 
ried and fingle men. 

Among the higher clalTcs of people, the fu- 
perior diflinftions which married women re¬ 
ceive, and the marked inattentions to which 
fmgle women of advanced age are expofed, en¬ 
able many men, who arc agreeable neither In 
mind nor perfon, and arc befides in the wane oi 
life, to choofe a partner among the young and 
fair, inftead of being confined, as nature feen). 
to didate, to perfons of nearly their own ag;. 
and accomplifliments. It is fcarccly to b. 
-doubted, that the fear cf being an old malsb 
and of that filly and unjufi: ridicule, which foil , 
fometimes attaches to this name, drives man 
women into the marriage union wnth nn. 
whom they difiike, or at beft to whom they 
perfedly indifferent. Such marriages mull : 
every delicate mind appear little better t': 
legal proftitutions; and they often burden ; 
earth with unneceffary children, without c- 
penfating for it by an acceffion of happiiinfs 
virtue to the parties themfelves. 

Throughout all the ranks of focietv, tbc 
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vailing opinions refpetling the duty and obli¬ 
gation of marriage cannot but have a very pow¬ 
erful influence. The man who thinks, that, in 
going out of the world without leaving reprc- 
fentatives behind him, he (hall have failed in an 
important duty to fociety, will be difpofed to 
force rather than to reprefs his inclinations on 
this fubje<fl:; and when his reafon reprefents to 
him the difficulties attending a family, he will 
endeavour not to attend to thefc fuggcftions, 
will ftlll determine to venture, and will hope, 
that in the difeharge of what he conceives to 
be his duty he (hall not be deferted by Provi¬ 
dence. 

In a civilized country, fuch as England, 
where a tafte for the decencies and comforts 
of life prevails among a very large clafs of 
people, it is not poffible, that the encourage¬ 
ments to marriage from pofitive Inftitutlons 
and prevailing opinions fhould entirely obfeure 
the light of nature and reafon on this fubject; 
but ftill they contribute to make it compa¬ 
ratively weak and indlftindt. And till this 
obfeurity is entirely removed, and the poor 
arc undeceived with rcfpedl to the principal 
caufc of their paft poverty, and taught to 

know. 
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know, that their future happinefs or miferj 
muft depend chiefly upon themfelves, it cannot 
be faid, that; with regard to the great queflion 
of marriage, wc leave every man to his own 
free and fair choice. 
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It may appear, perhaps, that a docfirinc, which 
attributes the greateft part of the fufferings of 
the lower clafles of fociety exclufivcly to them- 
felvcs, is unfavourable to the caufc of liberty, 
as affording a tempting opportunity to govern¬ 
ments of opprcffing their fubjee^s at plcafure, 
and laying the whole blame on the laws of na¬ 
ture and the imprudence of the poor. Wc are 
not however to truft to firff appearances; and 
I am ffrongly difpofed to believe, that thofe who 
will be at the pains to confidcr this fubjeCl 
deeply will be convinced, that nothing would 
fo powxrfully contribute to the advancement of 
rational freedom, as a thorough knowledge ge¬ 
nerally circulated of the principal caufe of po¬ 
verty ; and that the ignorance of this caufc, and 
the natural confequenccs of this ignorance, form 
at prefent one of the chief obffacles to its 
progrefs. 

The preffure of didrefs on the lower claffes 

of 
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qf people, with the habit of attributing; this 
diftrefs to their rulers, appears to me to be the 
rock of defence, the caftle, the guardian fpirit 
of dcfpotifm. It affords to the t' r mt the fatal 
and unanfwerable pica of neccdlitj. It is the 
reafon, that every free government tends con- 
flantly to its deflrudfion ; and that its appointed 
guardians become daily Icfs jealous of the en¬ 
croachments of power. It is the reafon, that fo 
many noble eftorts in the caufe of freedom have 
failed; and that almoft every revc.lution, after 
long and painful facrifices, has teriurnated in a 
military dcfpotifm. While any dihatisflcd man 
of talents has power to perfuade the lower 
clafles of people, that all their poverty and dif* 
trefs arife lolely from the iii'Ajuity of the govern¬ 
ment, though perhaps the greateft part of vvhat 
they fuffer is unconneflcd with this caufe, it is 
evident, that the feeds of frefh difeontents and 
frefh revolutions are continually fjwing. When 
an eftabhihed governm,cnt has been deftroyed, 
finding that their poverty is not removed, their 
refentment naturally tall:> ujiun tl-e fucceffors to 
power ; and when thele have been immolated 
without producing the delired ctfedt, other fa- 
crifices arc called for, and fo on without c J, 
Are we to belurpriicd, that, under fuch c rc m- 

ftaaccs. 
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ftanccs, the majority of wcll-dirpofcJ people, 
finding that a government with proper rcftric- 
tions was unable to fupport itfelf agalnft the 
revolutionary fpirit, and weary and exhaullcd 
with perpetual change to which they could fee 
no end, fhould give up the ffrugglc in defpalr, 
and throw thcmfelvcs into the arms of the firlt 
power, whlclt could afford them protcdtloii 
agalnfl the horrors of anarchy ? 

A mob, which is generally the growth of a 
redundant population goaded by refentment for 
real fufferings, but totally ignorant of the quar¬ 
ter from which they originate, is of all monllers 
the moll fatal to freedom. It foflers ;;i prevail¬ 
ing tyranny, and engenders one where it was 
not: and though, in its dreadful fits of refent- 
ment, it appears occafionally to devour its un- 
fightly offspring; yet no fooncr is the horrid 
deed committed, than, however unwilling it may 
be to propagate fuch a breed, it immediately 
groans with a new birth. 

Of the tendency of mobs to produce tyranny 
we may not be long without an example in this 
country. As a friend to freedom, and naturally 
an enemy to large flandlng armies, it is with 
extreme reludance that I am compelled to ac¬ 
knowledge, that had it not been for the great 

organized 
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organized force in the country, the diftreffes of 
the people during the late fcarcities, encouraged 
by the extreme ignorance and folly of many 
among the higher claffes, might have driven 
them to commit the moft dreadful outrages, 
and ultimately to involve the country in all the 
horrors of famine. Should fuch periods often 
recur, a recurrence which wc have too much 
reafon to apprehend from the prefent ftatc of 
the country, the profpeft which opens to our 
view is melancholy in the extreme. The 
Englifli conftitution will be feen haftening with 
rapid ftrides to the Enthanajta foretold by Hume, 
unlefs its progrefs be interrupted by fome popu¬ 
lar commotion ; and this alternative prefents a 
pidlure ftill more appalling to the Imagination. 
If political difeontents were blended with the 
cries of hunger, and a revolution were to take 
place by the infirumentality of a mob clamour¬ 
ing for want of food, the confequences would 
be unceafmg change and unceafing carnage, the 
bloody career of which nothing but the efta- 
blifhment of fome complete defpotifm could 
arreft. 

We can fcarcely believe, that the appointed 
guardians of Britifh liberty Ihould quietly have 
acquiefeed in thofe gradual encroachments of 

power, 
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power, which have taken place of late years, but 
from the apprehenfion of thefe fllll more dread¬ 
ful evils. Great as has been the Influence of 
corruption, I cannot yet think fo meanly of the 
country gentlemen of England as to believe, 
that they would thus have given up a p.art of 
their birthright of liberty, if they had not been 
aduated by a real and genuine fear, that it was 
then in greater danger from the people than 
from the crown. They appeared to furrender 
themfelves to government on condition of being 
proteded from the mob; but they never would 
have made this melancholy and diflieartening 
furrender, if fuch a mob had not exifled either 
in reality or in imagination. That the fears ori 
this fubjed were artfully exaggerated, and in- 
creafed beyond the limits of juft apprehenflon, is 
undeniable; but I think it is alfo undeniable, 
that the frequent declamation which was heard 
againft the unjuft inftitutions of fociety, and 
the dclufive arguments on equ-ality which were 
circulated among the lower clafi'es, gave us juft 
reafon to fuppofe, that, i( the •voxfopuli had been 
allowed to fpcak, it would have appeared to be 
the voice of error and abfurdity, inftead of the 
vox Dei. 

To fay that our condud is not to be regulated 
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by circumftanccs, is to betray an ignorance oi 
the moll folid and incontrovertible principles ot 
morality. Though the admlffion of this prin¬ 
ciple may fometimes afford a cloak to changes 
of opinion, that do not refalt from the purelt 
motives ; yet the admlffion of a contrary prin¬ 
ciple would be produ<i:livc of Infinitely worfe 
confequcnccs. The phrafe of cxiftlng circum- 
llances has, I believe, not unfrequently created 
a fmile in the Engliffi Houfc of Commons ; but 
the fmile ffiould have been rsferved for the ap¬ 
plication of the phrafe, and not have been ex¬ 
cited by the phrafe itfelf. A very trequeut re¬ 
petition of it has indeed, of itfelf, rather a fuf- 
plcious air ; and its application ffiould always 
be watched with the moH jealous and anxious 
attention; jout no man ought to be judged ia 
Jim'me for faying, that exifring circurnftances had 
obliged him to alter his opinions and condudl. 
The country gentlemen were perhaps too eafily 
convinced, that exilling circumllances called 
upon them to give up feme of the moft valu¬ 
able privileges of Engliffimen; but as fiir as 
they were really convinced of this obligation, 
they adled confiilently with the clearell rule of 
morality. 

The, degree of power to be given to the civil 

government. 
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government, and the mcafure of our fubmlffion 
to it, mud be determined by general expediency; 
and in judging of this expediency every cir- 
cumftance Is to be taken Into confidcration ; 
particularly the date of public opinion, and the 
degree of ignorance and delufion prevailing 
among the common people. The patriot who 
might be called upon by the love of his coun¬ 
try to join with lieart and hand in a rifing of 
the people for fome fpccific attainable objedl of 
reform, if he knew that they w'ere enlightened 
refpeding their own fituation, and would dop 
diort when they had attained their demand, 
would be called upon by the fame motive to 
fubmit to very great oppredion rather than give 
the flighted countenance to a popular tumult, 
the members of which, at lead the greater num¬ 
ber of them, were perfuaded that the dedruc- 
tlon of the Parliament, the Lord Mayor, and 
the monopolizers, would make bread cheap, 
and that a revolution would enable them all to 
fupport their families. In this cafe it is more 
the ignorance and delufion of the lower dalles 
of peojde, that occaflons the oppreflTion, than 
the adual difpofition of the government to 
tyranny. 

That there is however in all power a Cen¬ 
dant 
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ftant tendency to encroach is an incontrovertible 
truth, and cannot be too Ibrongly inculcated. 
The checks which are neccffiiry to fecure the 
liberty of the fubjedl will always in fomc de¬ 
gree embarrafs and delay the operations of the 
executive government. The members of this 
government feeling thefe inconvcnicncies, while 
they are exerting thcm.lelves, as they conceive, 
in the fcrvice of their country, and confeious 
perhaps of no ill intention towards the people, 
will naturally be difpofed, on every occafion, to 
demand the fufpenfion or abolition of thefe 
checks; but if once the convenience of mini- 
fters be put into competition with the liberties 
of the people, and we get into a habit of relying 
on fair alTurances and perfonal character, Inftcad 
of examining, with the mofi; fcrupulous and 
jealous care, the merits of each particular cafe, 
there is an end of Britilh freedom. If we once 
admit the principle, that the government mult 
know better with regard to the quantity of power 
which it w'ants, than we can poffibly do with 
our limited means of information, and that 
therefore it is our duty to furrender up our pri¬ 
vate judgments, vve may juft as well at the fame 
time furrender up the whole of our cor.ftitu- 
tion. Government is a quarter in which li¬ 
berty 
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berty is not nor cannot be very faithfully pre- 
ferved. If we are wanting to ourfelves, and in¬ 
attentive to our great interefls in this refped:, it 
is the height of folly and unreafonablenefs to 
exped;, that government will attend to them for 
us. Should the Britifh conftitution ultimately 
lapfe into a defpotifm, as has been prophefied, I 
fhall think, that the country gentlemen of Eng¬ 
land will have really much more to anfwer for 
than the minlfters. 

To do the country gentlemenjuftice, however, 
I fliould readily acknowledge, that in the partial 
defertion of their pofts as guardians of Britifh 
freedom, w'hich has already taken place, they 
have been aduated more by fear than corruption. 
And the principal rcafon of this fear was, I con¬ 
ceive, the ignorance and delufions of the com¬ 
mon people, and the profpedive horrors which 
were contemplated, if in fuch a ftate of mind 
they fliould by any revolutionary movement ob* 
tain an afeendant. 

The circulation of Paine’s Rights of Man, it 
js fuppofed, has done great mifehief among the 
lower and middling clafles of people in this 
country. This is probably true ; but not be- 
caufe man is without rights, or that thefe rights 
ought not to be known; but becaufe Mr. Paine 

has 
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has fallen into lome fundamental errors rcfpetfl- 
ing the principles of government, and in many 
important points has lliovvn hlmfelf totally un¬ 
acquainted with the ftrufture ot fociety, and the 
different moral effeds to be expeded from the 
phyfical difference between this country and 
America. Mobs of the fame defeription as 
thofe colledions of pedple known by this name 
in Europe could not exift in America. The 
number of people without property is there, 
from the phyfical ffate of the country, compa¬ 
ratively fmall ; and therefore the civil power, 
which is to proted property, cannot require the 
fame degree of ftrength. Mr. Paine very juftly 
obferves, that whatever the apparent caufe of 
any riots may be, the real one is always want of 
happinefs ; but when he goes on to fay, it fliows 
that fomething is wrong in the fyftcm of go¬ 
vernment, that injures the felicity by which fo¬ 
ciety is to be preferved, he falls into the com¬ 
mon error of attributing all want of happinefs 
to government. It is evident, that this want of 
happinefs might have exlfted, and from igno¬ 
rance might have been the principal caufe of 
the riots, and yet be dmoft wholly imconneded 
with any of the proceedings of government. 
The redundant population of an old ffate fur- 
VOL. II. X niffies 
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niflies materials of unhappinefs, unknown to 
fuch a ftate as that of America; and if an at¬ 
tempt were to be made to remedy this unhap¬ 
pinefs, by diftributing the produce of the taxes 
to the poorer clafTes of fociety, according to the 
plan propofed by Mr. Paine, the evil w^ould be 
aggravated a hundred fold, and in a very fhort 
time no fum that the fociety could poffibly 
raife would be adequate to the propofed ob- 
jed. 

Nothing would fo cfFedually countcrad the 
mifehiefs occafoned by Mr. Paine’s Eights of 
Man, as a general knowledge of the real rights 
of man. What thefe rights are it is not my 
bufmefs at prefent to explain; but there is one 
right which man has generally been thought to 
pofl'els, which I am confident he neither does 
nor can polTefs, a right to fubliflence when his 
labour will not fairly purchafe it. Our laws 
indeed fay, that he has this right, and bind the 
fociety to furnifli employment and food to thofe, 
who cannot get them in the regular market; 
but in fo doing they attempt to reverfe the laws 
of nature; and it is in confequence to be ex- 
pcdlcd, not only that they Ihould fall in their 
objc(ft, but that the poor, who were intended to 
he benefitted, fhould fuffer moil cruelly from 

this 
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this inhuman deceit which is pradlifed upon 
them. 

The Abb'i Raynal has faid, that “ Avant 
“ toutes les loix fociales Thomme avoit ]e droit 
“ de fubiifter."” FIc might with juft as much 
propriety have faid, that before the inftitution 
of facial laws, every man had a right to live a 
hundred years. Undoubtedly he had then, and 
has ftill, a good right to live a hundred years, 
nay a thoufand, if he can, without interfering 
with the right of others to live ; but the affair 
in both cafes is principally an affair of power, 
not of right. Social law's very greatly increafe 
this pow'cr, by enabling a much greater number 
to fubfift than could fubfift without them, and fo 
far very greatly enlarge Je droit dc fnhfijler ; but 
neither before nor after the inftitution of focial 
laws could an unlimited number fubfift; and 
before, as w'ell as fince, he who oeafed to have 
the power ccafcd to have the right. 

If the great truths on thefe fubjefts w'cre 
more generally circulated, and the lower claffes 
of people could be convinced, that by the laws 
of nature. Independently of any particular in- 
ftltutlons, except the great one of property, 
which is abfolutely neceffary in order to attain 
any confiderable produce, no perfon has any 

* Raynal, Hill, des Indes, vol. x, f. x, p. 322, 8vo. 
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claim of ripft on fociety for fubfiftence, if his 
labour will not purchafe it, the greateft part of 
the mifchievous declamation on the unjuft in- 
ftitutions of fociety would fall powerlefs to the 
ground. The poor are by no means inclined to 
be vifonary. Their diftreffes are always real, 
though they are not attributed to the real caufes. 
If thefe real caufes were properly explained to 
them, and they were taught to know how 
fmall a part of their prefent diftrefs was attri¬ 
butable to government, and how great a part to 
caufes totally unconncficd wuth it, difeontent 
and irritation among the lower claffc.s of people 
would Ihow themfelves much lefs frequently 
than at prefent; and when they did fhow them¬ 
felves, would be much lefs to be dreaded. The 
efforts of turbulent and difeontented men in the 
middle claffes of fociety might fafcly be difre- 
garded, if ti'e poor were fo far enlightened re- 
- /peding the real nature of their fituation, as to 
be aware that by aiding them in their fchemes 
of renovation, they would probably be promot¬ 
ing the ambitious views of others, wuthout in 
any refped bcnchtting themfelves. And the 
country gentlemen,, and men of property in 
England, might fecurcly return to a wholefome 
jcaloufy of the encroachments of power; and 

inftcad 
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inftead of daily facrificlng the liberties of the 
fubjcbl: on the altar of public fafety, might, 
without any juft apprehenfton from the people, 
not only tread back all their late fteps, but 
firmly infift upon thofe gradual reforms, which 
the lapfe of time and the ftorms of the political 
world have rendered neceftary, to prevent the 
gradual deftrudion of the Britifli conftitution. 

All imorovements in sovernments muft necef- 
1 

fiarily originate with pcribns of feme education, 
andthefc will of courfe be found among the peo¬ 
ple of property. Whatever may be faid of a few, 
it is impofiible to fuppofe, that the great mafs of 
the people of property fliould be really interefted 
in the abufes of government. They merely 
ftibmit to them from the fear, that an endeavour 
to remove them might be produdlve of greater 
evils. Could wc but take away this fear, reform 
and improvement would proceed with as much 
facility as the removal of nuilances, or the pav¬ 
ing and lighting of the ftreets. In human life wc 
arc continually called upon to fubmit to a leffer 
evil in order to avoid a greater ; and it is the 
part of a wife man, to do this readily and cheer¬ 
fully ; but no wife man wiil fubmir to any evil, 
if he can get rid of it w’itbout danger. Remove 
all apprehenfion from the tyranny or folly of 

X 3 the 
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the people, and the tyranny of government could 
not ftand a moment. It would then appear dn 
its pr'vpcr detorrmry. wlrhout palhation, without 
pretext, without protedlor. k'laturally feeble in 
itfelf, when it was once ftripped naked, and de¬ 
prived of the fupport of public opituon and of 
the great pica of neceffity, it would fall with¬ 
out a flrugglc. Its fevv interefted defenders 
would hide their heads abaflicd, and would be 
adiamcd any longer to advocate a caufe, for 
which no human ingenuity could invent a 
plaufible argument. 

The mold fucccefsful fupporters of tyrannv arc 
without doubt thofc general declaimers, who 
attribute the diftredes of the poor, and almoft 
all the evils to which fociety is fubjcdl, to hu¬ 
man inftitutions and the iniquity of govern¬ 
ments. The fahity of thefc accufations, and 
the dreadful confcqucnces that would refult 
from their being generally admitted and adlcd 
upon, make it abfoiutely necedary, that they 
diould at all events be rcfifted ; not only on ac¬ 
count of the immediate.revolutionary horrors to 
be expected from a movement of the people 
adfing under fuch impreffions, a condderation 
which muft at all times have very great weight, 
but on account of the extreme probability, that 

fuch 
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fuch a revolution would terminate in a much 
worfe defpotihn, than that which it had de- 
ftrojcd. On thefe grounds a genuine friend of 
freedom, a zealous advocate for the real rights 
of man, might be found among the defenders 
of a confiderable degree of tyranny. A caufe 
bad in itfelf might be fupported by the good 
and the virtuous, merely bccaufe that which 
was oppofed to it was much worfe; and at the 
moment, it was abfolutely necclTary to make a 
choice between the two. Whatever therefore 
may be the intention of thofe Indifcriminate ac- 
cufations againft governments, their real efFed 
undoubtedly is, to add a weight of talents 
and principles to the prevailing power, which it 
never would have received otherwife. 

It is a truth, which I trufh has been fuffici- 
ently proved in the courfe of this work, that 
under a government conftruded upon the beft 
and pureft principles, and executed by men or 
the highefh talents and integrity, the moft fqua- 
lld poverty and wretchednefs might unlverfally 
prevail from an inattention to the prudential 
cheek to population. And as this cai^fe of un- 
happlnefs has hitherto been fo little underflood, 
that the efforts of fociety have always tended 
rather to aggravate than to leffen it, wc have 

X 4 the 
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the ftrongcll: realons for fuppofmg, that, in all the 
governments with w’^hich we are acquainted, a 
great part of the mifery to be obferved among the 
lower clafl'es of the people arifcs from this caufe. 

The inference therefore, which iV r. Paine and 
others have drawn agalnft governments from 
the unhappinefs of the people, is palpably untair ; 
and before we give a fandlion to fuch accufa- 
tions, it is a debt we owe to truth and juflice, 
to afcertain how' much of this unhappinefs arifes 
from the principle of population, and how much 
is fairly to be attributed to government. When 
this diflindion has been properly made, and all 
the vatrue, indefinite, and falfc accufations re- 
moved, government would remain, as it ought 
to be, clearly refponfible for the reft ; and the 
amount of this would ftill be fuch as to make 
the refponfibility very confiderable. Though 
government has but little power in the direft 
and immediate relief of poverty, yet its indireft 
influence on the profperity of its fubjefts is 
ftriking and inconteftible. And the reafon 
is, that, though it is comparatively impotent in 
its efforts to make the food of a country keep 
pace with an unrcftrictcd increafe of population, 
yet its influence is great in giving the beft di- 
reftion to thole checks, wdiich in fome form or 

other 
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other mull: neceffarlly take place It has clearly 
appeared in the former part of this work, that 
the moft dcfpotic and worft governed countries, 
however low they might be in affual popula¬ 
tion, ware uniformly the moll populous in pro¬ 
portion to their means of fubhftence, and the 
neceffary efteft of this ftate of things muft of 
courfe be very low wages. In fuch countries 
the checks to population arife more from the 
ficknefs and mortality confequent on poverty, 
than from the prudence and forefight which re* 
ftrain the frequency and univcrfality of early 
marriages. The checks are more of the pofitive 
and Icfs of the preventive kind. 

The firft grand requifite to the growth of 
prudential habits is the perfecfl: fecurity of pro¬ 
perty ; and the next perhaps is that refpedlability 
and importance, which are gl\cn to the lower 
clafTes by equal laws, and the polTeffion of fome 
influence in the framing of them. The more 
excellent therefore is the government, the more 
does it tend to generate that prudence and ele¬ 
vation of fentiment, by which alone in the pre- 
fent ftate of our being can poverty be avoided. 

It has been fometimes afterted, that the only 
reafon why it is advantageous, that the people 
Should have fome (hare in the government, is 

that 
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that a rcprefentation of the people tends beft 
to feenre the framing of good and equal laws ; 
but that. If the fame object could be attained 
under a defpotifm, the fame advantage would 
accrue to the community. If how'cver the rc- 
preientatlve fyftem, by fecuring to the lower 
claifes of fociety a more equal and liberal mode 
of treatment from their fuperiors, gives to each 
individual a greater pcrfonal rcfpe(9:abllity, and 
a greater fear of pcrfonal degradation; it is evi¬ 
dent, that it will powerfully cooperate with the 
fecurity of property in animating the exertions 
of induftry, and in generating habits of pru¬ 
dence ; and thus more pow’crfully tend to in- 
creafe the riches and profperlty of the lower 
claiTes of the community, than if the fame laws 
had exifted under a defpotifm. 

But though the tendency of a free conftitu- 
tlon and a good government to diminifh po¬ 
verty be certain ; yet their effcdl in this way muft 
neceffarily be indirect and flow% and very dif¬ 
ferent from the direft and immediate relief, 
which the lower clafles of people are too fre¬ 
quently in the habit of looking forward to as 
the confequcnce of a revolution. This habit 
of expecting too much, and the Irritation oc- 
cafioned by difappointment, continually give a 
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wrong dire6llon to tliclr efforts in favour of li¬ 
berty, and conftantly tend to defeat the accom- 
plllhment of'.hofc gradual reforms in govern¬ 
ment, and that dow melioration of the condi¬ 
tion of fhe lower claffes of focicty, which arc 
really attainable. 

It is of the very higheft importance therefore, 
to know diftindly what government cannot do^ 
as well as what it can do. If I were called upon 
to name the caufe, which, in my conception, had 
more than any other contributed to the very 
flow progrefs of freedom, fo dilheartening to 
every liberal mind, I fliould fay, that it was the 
confufion that had cxifted refpedling the caufes 
of the unhappinefs and difeontents which pre¬ 
vail in fociety; and the advantage which go- 
vernm : ncs had been able to take, and indeed 
had been compelled to take, of this confufion, 
to confiriu and flrengthen their power. I can¬ 
not help thinking therefore, that a knowledge 
generally circulated, that the principal caufe of 
want and unhappinefs is only indiredlly con- 
nedled with government, and totally beyond its 
power diredlly to remove; and that it depends 
upon the condutl of the poor themfelves; 
yvould, inftead of giving any advantage to go¬ 
vernments, 
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vernments, give a great additional weight to the 
popular iide of the queftion, by removing the 
dangers with which from ignorance it is at 
prefect accompanied ; and thus tend, in a very 
powerful manner, to promote the caufe of rati¬ 
onal freedom. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Plan of the gradual abolition of the Poor Laws propofed. 


If the principles in the preceding chapters 
fhonld Hand the tell; of examination, and we 
llrould ever feel the obligation of endeavouring 
to a^l upon them, the next inquiry would be, 
in what way we ought pradically to proceed. 
The firft grand obftacle, which prefents itfelf in 
this country, is the iyftem of the poor laws, 
which has been juftly dated to be an evil, in 
comparlfon of which the national debt, with 
all its magnitude of terror, is of little moment.* 
The rapidity with which the poors rates have 
increafed of late years prefents us indeed wdth 
the profpe<5t of fuch an extraordinary proportion 
of paupers in the fociety, as would feem to be 
incredible in a nation ilourifliing in arts, agri¬ 
culture, and commerce, and with a government 
which has generally been al!ov/ed to be the 

’ Reports of the Society for bettering the condition of the 
poor, rol. iii, p. 3 i. 

beft, 
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bcfl, tliat has hitherto flood the tefi of expe¬ 
rienced 

(ireatly as we may be Ihocked at fuch a 
proipect, and ardently as we may willi to re¬ 
move it, the evil is now fo deeply feated, and 
the relief given by the poor laws fo widely ex¬ 
tended, that no man of humanity could venture 
to propofc their immediate abolition. To mi¬ 
tigate their effeds however, and flop their fu¬ 
ture increafe, to which, if left to continue upon 
their prefent plan, we can fee no probable ter¬ 
mination, it has been propofed to fix the whole 
fum to be raifed, at its prefent rate, or any 
other that might be determined upon ; and to 
make a law, that on no account this fum fhould 
be exceeded. The objedion to this plan is, 
that a very large fum would be flill to be raifed, 
and a great number of people to be fupported; 
the confcquencc of which would be, that the 
poor would not be cafdy able to diflmguifh the 
alteration that liad been made. Each individual 

It lias liccii tiiil, that tinting the late fcatcllles half of the 
popu'atiL)!! of the couairy received relief. If the poors rates 
continue lnt;reaf;ng as rapidly as they have done on the aver¬ 
age of the laft ten years, how melancholy arc our future pvof- 
pedfs! The fyllcm of the poor laws lias beenjuflly Hated by 
the French to be la plale politique dc d Ar.gkterrc la plus devo- 
ranie, (Comitc de Mendicite.j 


would 
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would think, that he had as good a right to be 
fupported when he w'as in want as any other 
perfon ; and thofe wdio unfortunately chanced 
to be in diflrcfs, when the fixed fum had been, 
collcclcd, would think themfelves particularly 
ill ufed on being excluded from all affiftanee, 
W'hile fo man\ others were enjoying this advan¬ 
tage. If the fum coliccffed were divided among 
all that were in want, however their numbers 
might increafe, tliough fuch a plan would not 
be fo unfair with regard to thofb who became 
dependent after the fum had been fixed, it would 
undoubtedly be very hard upon thofe who had 
been in the habit of receiving a more liberal fup- 
ply, and had done nothing to juftify its being 
taken from them ; and in both eaies, it would 
be certainly unjuft in the focicty to undertake 
the fupport of the poor, and yet, if their num¬ 
bers increafed, to feed them fo fparingly, that 
they muft neceffarily die of lumger and difeafe. 

I have refleded much on the fubjefl of the 
jpoor laws, and hope therefore that I fhall be 
excufed in venturing to fugged a mode of their 
gradual abolition, to which I confefs that at 
prefent I can fee no material obiedfion. Of 
this indeed I feel nearly convinced, that, Ihould 
we ever become fufficienfly fcnfblc of the wide- 

fpreadirg 
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fpreading tyranny, dependence, indolence, and 
vinhappinefs, which they create, as ferioufly to 
make an effort to abolidi them, we fhall be 
compelled by a fenfe of juflice to adopt the 
principle, if not the plan, which I fhall mention. 
It Teems impoffible to get rid of To extenfive a 
lyflem of Tupport, confjftently with humanity, 
without applying ourfelvcs diredlly to its vital 
principle, and endeavouring to counteract: that 
deeply-feated caufe, which occafions the rapid 
growth of all fuch cftablifhments, and invariably 
renders them inadequate to their objedt As a 
previous feep even to any confiderable alter¬ 
ation in the prefent iyilem, w'hich would con¬ 
trail, or flop the increafe of the relief to be 
given, it appears to me, that we are bound in 
jufticc and honour formally to difclaim the right 
of the poor to Tupport. 

T’o this end, I fliould propoTe a regulation to 
be made, declaring, tliat no child born from any 
marriage, taking place after the expiration of 3 
year irom the date of the law; and no illegiti¬ 
mate child born two years from the fame date, 
fliould ever be entitled to parifli affiftance. And 
to give a more general knowledge of this law, 
and to enforce it more flrongly on the minds of 
the lower clafTes of people, the clergyman of 

each 
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each parifti fhould, after the publication of banns, 
read a fhort addrefs, ftating the ftrong obliga¬ 
tion on every man to fupport his own children; 
the impropriety, and even immorality, of mar¬ 
rying without a profpeft of being able to do this; 
the evils which had refultcd to the poor them- 
felves, from the attempt whicli had been made 
to affiffc by public inftitutions in a duty which 
ought to be cxclufively appropriated to parents ; 
and the abfolutc neccffity which had at length 
appeared of abandoning all fuch inftitutions, on 
account of their producing eftefts totally op- 
poftte to thofe which were intended. 

This would operate as a fair, diftindf, and 
precife notice, which no man could well mif- 
take; and without prefftng hard on any parti¬ 
cular individuals, would at once throw off the 
rifing generation from that miferable and help- 
left dependence upon the government and the 
rich, the moral as well as phyfical confcqucnces 
of which are almoft incalculable. 

After the public notice which I have propofed 
had been given, and the fyftem of poor laws had 
ceafed with regard to the riling generation, if 
any man chofe to marry, without a profpeift of 
being able to fupport a family, he Ihould have 
the moft perfect liberty fo to do. Though to 

VOL. II, Y marry 
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marry in tliis cafe, is in my opinion clearly an 
immoral adl, yet it is not one which foclety can 
juftly take upon itfelf to prevent or punifli; be- 
caufe the punifhment provided for it by the 
laws of nature, falls diredlly and moft feverely 
upon the individual who commits the ad, and 
through him, only more remotely and feebly, on 
the foclety. When nature will govern and 
punilh for us, it is a very mlferable ambition to 
with to fnatch the rod from her hands, and 
draw upon ourfelves the odium of executioner. 
To the punifhment therefore of nature he 
fhould be left, the punifliment of want. He 
has erred in the face of a moft clear and precife 
warning, and can have no juft reafon to com¬ 
plain of any perfon but hirnfelf, when he feels 
the confequenccs of his error. All parifli af- 
fiftance fhould be denied him : and if the hand 
of private charity be ftrctched forth in his re¬ 
lief, the interefts of humanity Imperloufly re¬ 
quire, that it fhould be admlniflcred fparlngly* 
He fhould be taught to know, that the laws of 
nature, which are the laws of God, had doomed 
him and his family to fuffer for dlfobeying their 
repeated admonitions; that he had no claim of 
right on foclety for the fmallefl portion of food, 
beyond that which his labour would fairly pur- 

chafe ; 
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chafe ; and that if he and his family wsre faved 
from fuffering the extremities of hunger, he 
would owe it to the pity of fome kind bene- 
faiflor, to whom, therefore, he ought to be bound 
by the flrongefi: ties of gratitude. 

If this fyftem were purfued, we need be 
under no apprehenfions, that the number of 
perfons in extreme want would be beyond 
the power and the will of the benevolent to 
fupply. The fphere for the exerci/e of private 
charity would, I am confident, be lefs than it is 
at prefent; and the only difficulty would be, to 
reflrain the hand of benevolence from affifting 
thofe in dlftrefs in fo Indifcriminatc a manner as 
to encourage indolence and want of forefight in 
others. 

With regard to illegitimate children, after 
the proper notice had been given, they ftiould 
not be allowed to have any claim to parifh af- 
iiftance, but be left entirely to the fupport of 
private charity. If the ' parents defert their 
child they ought to be made anfwerable for the 
crime. The Infant is, comparatively fpeaking, 
of little value to the Ibciety, as others will im¬ 
mediately fupply its place. Its principal value 
is on account of its being the objedl of one of 
the moil delightful paffions in human nature— 

Y 2 , parental 
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parental affection. But if this value be difre- 
garded by thofe who are alone in a capacity to 
feel it, the fociety cannot be called upon to put 
itfelf in their place ; and has no further bufinefs 
in its protedlion, than to punilli the crime of de- 
fertion or intentional ill-treatment in the perfons 
whofe duty it is to provide for it. 

At prefent the child is taken under the pro- 
tedlion of the pari(h,'‘ and generally dies, at 
leafi: in London, within the firft year. The 
lofs to the fociety is the fame ; but the crime is 
diluted by the number of people concerned, and 
the death pafTes as a vifitation of Providence, 
inftead of being confidered as the neceflary con- 
fequence of the conduct of its parents, for which 
they ought to be held rcfponfible to God and to 

The defertion of both parents, however, is not 
fo common as the defertion of one. When 
a fervant or labouring man has an illegitimate 
child, his running aw'ay is perfedfly a matter of 
courfe; and it is by no means uncommon for a 

fully agree with Sir F. M. Eden, in thinking, that the 
conftant public fupport which deferted children receive is the 
caufe of their very great numbers in the two inoft opulent 
countiies of Europe, France and England. State of the Poor, 
vol, i, p. 339, 
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man with a wife and large family to withdraw 
into a diftant county, and leave them to the 
parifh; indeed 1 once heard a hard-working 
good fort of man propofe to do this, as the 
heft mode of providing for a wife and hx chil¬ 
dren/ If the fimple fadl of thefe frequent de- 
fertions were related in feme countries, a llrange 
inference would be drawn againft the Englifh 
charadler ; but the wonder would ceafe when 
our public inftltutions were explained. 

By the laws of nature, a child is confided di¬ 
rectly and exclufively to tiic protection of its 
parents. By the law's of nature, the mother of 
of a child is confided almofl as llrongly and ex¬ 
clufively to the man who is the father of it, 
If thefe ties cverc fuffered to remain in the 
flate in which nature has left them, and the 
man were convinced that the w'oman and the 
child depended folely upon him for fupport, I 
fcarcely believe, that there are ten men breath¬ 
ing fo atrocious as to delcrt them. But our 
laws, in oppofition to the laws of nature, fay, 

* “ Thar many of the poorer clnfTes of the comiriunity 
“ avail themfclves of tlie liberalitv o! liie law, and leave their 
“ wives anil children on the parish, the ivadcr will find 
“ abusrdant proof in the fubi’equent pail of tiiis. work.” Sir 
F. M. Eden on the State of the Poor, vol. i, p. 3 jg. 


that 
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that if the parents forfake their child, other per- 
fbns will undertake to fupport it; or if the man 
forfake the woman fhc fliall ftill meet with pro- 
tedlion clfewhefe; that is, we take all poffible 
pains to weaken and render null the ties of na¬ 
ture, and then fay that men are unnatural. 
But the fadt is, that the fociety itfclf, in its body 
politic, is the unnatural character, for framing 
laws that thus countcradl the laws of nature, 
and give premiums to the violation of the beft 
and mod honourable feelings of the human 
heart. 

It-is a common thing in mod parifhes, when 
the father of an illegitimate child can be feized, 
to endeavour to frighten him into marriage by 
the terrors of a jail; but fuch a proceeding can¬ 
not furely be too drongly reprobated. In the 
fird place, it is a mod fhallow policy in the 
parilh officers; for if they fuccecd, the effeed 
upon the prefent fydem will generally be, the 
having three or four children to provide for, in¬ 
dead of one, i\nd in the next place, it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive a more grofs and fcandalous 
profanation of a religious ceremony. Thofc 
■who believe, that the charadler of a woman is 
falved by fuch a forced engagement, or that the 
moral w'^orth of the man is enhanced by affirm¬ 
ing 
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ing a lie before God, have, I confefs, very dif¬ 
ferent ideas of delicacy and morality, from thofe 
which I have been taught to confider as juft. 
If a man deceive a woman into a connexion 
with him under a promife of marriage, he has 
undoubtedly been guilty of a moft atrocious 
adl, and there are few crimes which merit a 
more fevere punifnment; but the lad that I 
fhould choofe is that which will oblige him to 
affirm another falfehood, w’hich will probably 
render the woman that he is to be joined to 
miferable, and will burden the fociety with a 
family of paupers. 

The obligation on every man to fupport his 
children, w'hethor legitimate or illegitimate, is 
fo clear and ftrong, tliat it would be juft to arm 
fociety with any pow’er to enforce it, which 
would be likely to anfwcr the purpofe. But I 
am inclined to believe, that no cxercife of the 
civil power, however rigorous, would be half fo 
effoclual, as a knowledge generuiSy circulated, 
that children were in future to depend folely for 
fupport upon their parents, and would be left 
only to rafual charity if they were deferted. 

It may appear to be hard, that a mother and 
licr children, who had been guilty of no parti- 
:nlar crime thcmfelves, Ihould fuffer for the ill 

y 4 iiondinft 
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conduA of the father; but this is one of the 
invariable laws of nature; and knowing this, 
we fhould think twice upon the fubjedt, and be 
very fure of the ground on which we go, before 
we prefume JyJlematically to counteradl it. 

I have often heard the goodncfs of the Deity 
impeached on account of that part of the deca¬ 
logue in which he declares, that he will viht 
the fins of the father upon the children ; but 
the objedlion has not perhaps been fufficiently 
confidered. Without a mold complete and 
fundamental change in the whole conllitution 
of human nature; without making man an 
angel, or at leaft fomething totally different 
from what he is at prefent; it feems abfolutely 
neceffary, that fuch a law fliould prevail. Would 
it not require a perpetual miracle, which is, 
perhaps, a contradidlion in terms, to prevent 
children from being affedted in their moral and 
civil condition by the condudl of their parents } 
What man is there, that has been brought up 
by his parents, who is not at the prefent mo¬ 
ment enjoying fomething from their virtues, 
or fuffering fomething from their vices ; who, 
in his moral charadler, has not been elevated in 
fome degree, by their prudence, their juftice, 
their benevolence, their temperance, or deprelfed 

by 
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by the contraries; who in his civil condition, has 
not been raifed, by their reputation, their fore- 
fight, their induftry, their good fortune, or lower¬ 
ed by their want of character, their imprudence, 
their indolence, and their adverfity ? And how 
much does a knowledge of this tranfmiffion of 
blcffings contribute to excite and invigorate virtu- 
ousexertion? Proceeding upon this certainty, how 
ardent and inceflant are the efforts of parents to 
give their children a good education, and to 
provide for their future fituation in the world, 
it a man could negled; or defert his wife and 
children without their fuffering any injury, how 
many individua.s there are, who, not being very 
■bud of their wives, or being- tired of the fhackles 
d'matrimony, would withdraw from houfehold 
• ares and difficulties, and refume their liberty 
lid Independence as tingle men ! But the con- 
. '(.Icration, that children may fuffer for the faults 
a' their parents, has a llrong hold even upon 
;cc ; and many who are in fuch a ftate of mind, 

: to dlfregard the confequences ot their habitual 
- , rfc of life, as far as relates to themlelves, are 
t p'rcatly anxious, that their children fhould not 
if r from their vices and follies. In the mo- 
I government of the world, it feems evidently 
^‘cffary, that the fins of the fathers fnould be 

vllited 
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vifitcd upon the children; and if in our over¬ 
weening vanity we Imagine, that we can govern 
a private fociety better by endeavouring fyfte- 
matically to counteradl tliis law, I am inclined 
to believe, that wc fhall find ourfelves very 
greatly miftaken. 

If the plan which I have propoled were 
adopted, the poors rates in a few years would 
begin very rapidly to dccreafe, and in no great 
length of time would be completely extinguifli- 
ed ; and yet, as far as it appears to me at pre- 
fent, no individual would be either deceived or 
injured, and confcquently no perfon could have 
a juft right to complain. 

The abolition of the poor laws however is 
not of itfelf fufficient; and the obvious anfwer 
to thofc who lay too much ftrefs upon this fyf- 
tem is, to defire them to look at the ftate of the 
poor in fome other countries, w'hcre fuch laws 
do not prevail, and to compare it with their 
condition in England. But this comparlfbn, 
it muft be acknovvledged, is in many refpedts 
unfair; and wmuld by no means decide the 
queftion of the utility or inutility of fuch a fyf- 
tcm. England pofleffes very great natural and 
political advantages, in which perhaps the 
countries, that we fbould in this cafe compare 

with 
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with her, w'ould be found to be palpably de¬ 
ficient. The nature of her foil and climate is 
fuch, that thofe almofi; unlverfal failures in the 
crops of grain, which are known in fome coun¬ 
tries, never occur in England. Her infular 
fituation and extended commerce are peculiarly 
favourable for Importation. Her numerous manu- 
fadures employ nearly all the hands that are not 
engaged in agriculture, and afford the means of 
a regular dlftributlon of the annual produce of 
the land and labour to the whole of her inha¬ 
bitants. But, above all, throughout a very large 
clafs of the people, a decided tafic for the con- 
veniencies and comforts of life, a ftrong defire of 
bettering their condition, that mafier-fprlng of 
public profperlty, and, in confequence, a moft 
laudable fplrit of Indufiry and forefight are ob- 
ferved to prevail. Thefe difpofitions, fo con¬ 
trary to the hopelefs indolence remarked in def- 
potlc countries, are generated by the conftitu- 
tion of the Englifli government, and the excel¬ 
lence of its laws, w^hich fccurc to every indivi¬ 
dual the produce of his induflry. When, there¬ 
fore, on a comparlfon with other countries, 
England appears to have the advantage in the 
fiatc of her poor, the fupcriorlty is entirely to be 
attributed to thefe favourable circumftances, 

and 
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and not to the poor laws. h. woman with one 
bad feature may greatly excel in beauty fome 
other, who may have this individual feature 
tolerably good; but it would be rather ftrange 
to aflert, in confequence, that the fuperior 
beauty of the former was occafioned by this 
particular deformity. The poor laws have con- 
ffantly tended to counterabl the natural and ac¬ 
quired advantages of this country. Fortunately 
thefc advantages have been lb confiderable, that 
though weakened they could not be overcome ; 
and to thefc advantages, together with the 
checks to marriage, which the laws themfelves 
create, it is owing that England has been able 
to bear up fo long againrt this pernicious fyf- 
tem. Probably there is not any other country 
in the w'orld, except perhaps Holland before 
the revolution, which could have adled upon it 
fo completely, for the fame period of time, with¬ 
out utter ruin. 

It has been propofed by fome to eftablifli 
poor laws in Ireland ; but from the wretched 
and degraded fate of the common people, and 
tlic total want of that decent pride, which in 
Eingland prevents fo many trona having rccourfe 
to parifh aifiilance, there is little reafon to doubt, 
that, on the cflablifhment of fuch laws, the 

whole 
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whole of the landed property would very foon 
be abforbed, or the lyftem be given up in de- 
ipair. 

In Sweden, from the dearths which are not 
unfrequent, owing to the general failure of 
crops in an unpropitious climate, and the im- 
poffibility of great importations in a poor coun¬ 
try, an attempt to clhablilh a jyftcm of parochial 
relief fuch as that in England, if it were not 
fpeedily abandoned from the phjfcal impolTibi- 
lity of executing it, would level the property of 
the kingdom from one end to the other, and 
convulfc the fbcial fvflern in fuch a manner, as 
abfolutely to prevent it irom recovering its for¬ 
mer ftate on the return of plenty. 

Even in France, with all her advantages of 
fituation and climate, the tendency to popula¬ 
tion is fo great, and the want of forellght among 
the lower clalfes of the people fo conlpicuous, that 
if poor laws were cftabliflied the landed property 
would foon fink under the burden, and the 
wretchednefs of the people at the fame time be 
increafed. On thefc confiderations the com¬ 
mittee do Mendicitf at the beginning of the re¬ 
volution, very properly and judicioufly rejedled 
the eftablilhment of fuch a fyftem, which had 
been propofed. 


The 
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The exception of Holland, if it were an ex¬ 
ception, would arife from very particular clr- 
cumftances—her extcnfive foreign trade, and 
her numerous colonial emigrations, compared 
with the fmallnefs of her territory ; and the 
extreme unhcalthlnefs of a great part of the 
country, which occahons a much greater ave¬ 
rage mortality than is common in other Hates. 
Thefe, I conceive, were the unobferved caufes, 
which principally contributed to render Holland 
fo famous for her management of her poor, and 
able to employ and fupport all who applied for 
relief. 

No part of Germany is fufficiently rich to 
fupport an extenfive fyHcm of parochial relief; 
but I am inclined to think, that from the abfence 
of it the lower clalTes of the people, in fome 
parts of Germany, are in a better fituation than 
thofe of the fame clafs in England. In Switz¬ 
erland, for tire fame rcafon, their condition, 
before the late troubles, was perhaps univerfally 
fupcrlor. And in a journey through the 
duchies of Holfteln and, Slcfwick, belonging to 
Denmark, the houfes of the lower claffes of 
people appeared to me to be neater and better, 
and in general there were fewer indications of 
poverty and wretchednefs among them, than 
among the fame ranks in this country. 


Even 
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Even in Norway, notvvith-ftanding the dit~ 
advantage of a fcvere and uncertain climate, 
from the little that I faw in a few weeks reli- 
dence in the country, and the information that 
T could colleft from others, 1 am inclined to 
think, that the poor were, on tlic average, better 
oft' than in England. Their houfes and clothing 
were fuperior, and thougli rliey had no\^].:^,.: 
bread, they had much more meat, fhli, and 
milk, than our labourers ; and i particularly re¬ 
marked, that the farmers’ boy.s were mueii 
ftouter and healthier looking lads than thofc (d 
the fame defcrlption in England. Thus degree 
of happinefs, fuperior to what could be expectc.d 
from the foil and climate, ariies almoft ex- 
clufvcly from the degree in width the pre¬ 
ventive check to population operates; and 
the eftablhhment of a lyihem of poor laws, 
which would deftroy this check, would at once 
fink the lower claf'es of the people into a frate 
of the mofi; mlferable poverty and wretcheduefr; 
would dlminiili their induftry, and confequentiy 
the produce of the land and labour of the coun¬ 
try ; would weaken the reiburces of ingenuity 
in times of fcarcity ; and ultimately involve the 
country in all the horrors of continual famines, 
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If, as in Ireland, and in Spain, and many of 
the fouthern countries, the people be in fo de¬ 
graded a ftate, as to propagate their fpecies like 
brutes, totally regardlefs of confequences, it 
matters little whether they have poor laws or 
not. Mifery in all its various forms muft be 
the predominant check to their increafe. Poor 
laws, indeed, will always tend to aggravate the 
evil, by diminifhing the general refources of the 
country, and in fuch a flate of things could 
exift only for a very fhort time ; but with or 
without them, no ftretch of human ingenuity 
and exertion could refcue the people from the 
moll extreme poverty and wretchednefs. 
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ty the model of corrcd 'in^ the prevail',ngopmoni on Population, 


-It is hot enough to abolifli all the pofitivc in- 
ftitutlons which encourage population; but we 
muft endeavour at the lame time, to corredl the 
prevailing opinions, which have the fame, or 
perhaps even a more pow'erful ctfcft. This 
muft necellarily be a work of time ; and can 
only be done by circulating jutter notions on 
thefe fubjedts, m writings and converfation; 
and by endeavouring to imprefs as ftrongly as 
poftible on the public mind, that it is not the 
duty of man fimply to propagate his fpecies, 
but to propagate virtue and happlncfs; and 
that, if he has not a tolerably fair profpeft of 
doing this, he is by no means called upon to 
leave defeendants. 

Among the higher ranks of foclety, we have 
not much reafon to apprehend the too great 
frequency of marriage. Though the circulation 
ofjuftcr notions on this fubjedl might, even in 
this part of the community, do much good, 

VOL. ii. z and 
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and prevent many unhappy marriages; yet 
whether we make particular exertions for this 
purpofe, or not, wc may reft aflured, that the 
degree of proper pride and fpirit of independence 
almoft invariably connecfted with education and 
a certain rank in life will fccure the operation of 
the prudential check to marriage to a confider- 
able extent. All that the foclety can reafonably 
require of its members is, that they ftiould not 
have families without being able to fupport 
them. This may be fairly enjoined as a po- 
fitivc duty. Every reftraint beyond this muft 
be confidercd as a matter of choice and tafte ; 
but from what we already know of the habits 
which prevail among the higher ranks of life, 
we hare reafon to think that little more is 
wanted to attain the objed: required, than to 
award a greater degree of refped and of per- 
fonal liberty to fingle w'omen, and to place 
them nearer upon a level with married women ; 
a change, which independently of any particular 
purpofe in view, the plaincft principles of equity 
feem to demand. 

If among the higher clafles of fociety, the 
objed of fecuring the operation of the pruden¬ 
tial check to marriage to a fufficlent degree 
appear to be attainable without much difficulty, 

the 
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the obvious mode of proceeding with the lowet 
clafles of Ibciety, where the point is of the 
principal importance, is to endeavour to infufe 
into them a portion ol that knowledge and 
forefight, which fo much facilitates the attain¬ 
ment of this objedt in the educated part of the 
community. 

The faireft chance of accomplifliirig this end 
would probably be bv the eftablilliment o^^ a 
/yftem of parochial education upon a plan fjmi- 
lar to that propofed by Dr Smith/ In addition 
to the uiual fubjetrs of inftrudlion, and thofc 
which he has mentioned, I fliould be difpofed 
to lay confiderable llrefs on the frequent expla¬ 
nation of the real ftate of tiie lower cluiies of 
focicty, as affedled by the principle of popula¬ 
tion, and their contequent dependence on them- 
felves for the cnief part of their happinefs or 
mifery. It would be by no means necelfa’-y or 
proper in thefc explanations, to underrate in 
the fmalleft degree, the defirablenefs of mar¬ 
riage- It fliould always be reprefented as, what 
it really is, a flatc peculiarly fuited to the na¬ 
ture of man,- and calculated greatly to advance 
his happinefs and remove the temptations to 
vice; but like property or any other defirable 

* Wealth of Nations, vch iii, b. v. c. i, p. 187- 
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objedl, its advantages (hould be ftiown to be 
unattainable, except under certain conditions. 
And a ftrong convidtion in a young man of the 
defirablenefs ot marriage, with a conviction at 
the fame time, that the power of fupporting a 
family was the only condition which would 
enable him really to enjoy its blefllngs, would 
be the moft effectual motive imaginable to in- 
duftry and fobriety before marriage, and would 
powerfully urge him to fave that fuperfluity of 
income which fingle labourers ncceffarily polTefs, 
for the accompUflament of a rational and de- 
firable objeCl, inftead of diffipating it, as is now 
ufi.ially done, in idlenefs and vice. 

if in the courfe of time a few of the fim- 
plcffc principles of political economy could be 
added to the inftruCtions given in thefe fchools, 
the benefit to fociety would be almofl incalcu¬ 
lable.” In fomc converfations w'ith labouring 

men, 

“ Dr. Smith propoft-s, that the elementary parts of geometry 
and mechanics fliould be taught in thefe parifii fchools ; and 
1 cannot help thinking, that tlie common principles by wliich 
markets are regulated might be made fuflicieiitly clear, to be 
of confiderable ufe. It is certainly a fubjedthat, as it interefts 
tlie lower clafles of people nearly, would be likely to attiafl: 
their attention. j:\r the fame time it muft be confclTeil, that 
it is inipofiible to be in any degree faiiguine on this point, re- 

conwhiig 
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men, during the late fcarcities, I confefs that I 
■was to the laft degree diflieartefied, at obferving 
their inveterate prcj-udices on the fubjed: of 
grain ; and I felt very ftrongly the almoft abfo- 
lute Incompatibility of a government really free, 
■w'ith fuch a degree of ignorance. The dclu- 
fions are of fuch a nature, that if afted upon, 
they muft at all events be reprelTed by force; 

colle£ling bow very Ignorant in general the educated part of 
the community is of thefe principles. It, however, political 
economy cannot be taught to the common people, I really 
think, that it ought to form a branch of a univerfity education. 
Scotland has fet us an example in this refpect, which we 
ought not to be fo flow to imitate. It is of the very utmoft 
importance, that the gentlemen of the country, and parlicu- 
larlv the clergy, Ihould not from ignorance aggravate the 
evils of fcarcity, every time that it unfortunately occurs. 
During the late dearths Italf of the gentlemen and clergy¬ 
men in the kingdom richly defci vcd to have been profecuted 
for fedition. After inflaming the minds of the common 
people againfl: the farmers anil corn-dealers, by the manner in 
which they talked of them, or preached about them, it was 
but a feeble antidote to tiie poilon which tlicy had infufed, 
coldly to obferve, that, however the poor might be opprelTed* 
or cheated, it was their duty to keen the peace. It was little 
better than Antony’s repeated declaration, that the con- 
fpirators were all honourable men ; wliich did not fave either 
their houfes or their perfons from the attacks of t!ie mob. 
Political economy is perhaps the only fcience of which it may 
be faid, that the ignorance of it is nut merely a deprivation of 
good, but produces great pofitive evil. 


and 
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and it is extremely difficult to give fuch a 
power to the government as will be lufficient 
at all times for this purpofc, without the riik of 
its being empIo 3 'ed improperly, and endangering 
the liberty of the fubjc<ft. 

We liave lavifhed immenfefums on the poor, 
which we have every reafon to think, have con- 
ftantly tended to aggravate their mil'ery. But 
in their education, and in the circulation of 
thofe important political truths that moft nearly 
concern them, which are perhaps the only 
means in our power of really raifmg their con¬ 
dition, and of making them happier men and 
more peaceable fubjec^s, we have been mifer- 
ably deficient. Jt is furely a great national dif- 
gracc, that the education of the lower dalles of 
people in England fhould be left merely to a 
few Sun lay fchools, fupported by a fubeription 
from individuals, who of courfe can give to the 
courfe of inftruclion in them any kind of bias 
which they pleafe. And even the improve- 
Vnent ot' Sunday fchools, (for objedionablc a« 
they arc in fomc points of view, and imperfed 
in all, 1 cannot but confidcr them as an improve¬ 
ment) is of very late date. 

The arguments which have been urged 
againft inftruding the people appear to me to 

be 
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be not only illiberal, but to the laft degree 
feeble; and they ought, on the contrary, to be 
extremely forcible, and to be fupported by the 
moft obvious and ftriklng neceffity, to warrant 
us in withholding the means of raifing the con¬ 
dition of the lower claffes of people, when they 
are in our power. Thofe who will not liften to 
any anfvvcr to thefe arguments drawn from 
theory, cannot, I think, refufe the teftimony of 
experience ; and I would alTc, whether the ad¬ 
vantage of fuperior inftru6lion, which the lower 
claffes of people in Scotland are known to pof- 
fefs, has appeared to have any tendency towards 
creating a fplrit of tumult and difeontent 
amongft them. And yet from the natural in¬ 
feriority of its foil and climate, the preffure of 
want is more conlkant, and the dearths are-not 
only more frequent, but more dreadful than in 
England. In the cafe of Scotland, the know¬ 
ledge circulated among the common people, 
though not fufficlent effentially to better their 
condition by incrcafmg, in an adequate degree, 
their habits of prudence and forefight, has yet 
the cffebl of making them bear with patience 
the evils which they fuffer, from being aware 
of the folly and Iriefficacy of turbulence. The 
quiet and peaceable habits of the inftrudled 

7. 4 Scotch 
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Scotch peafant, compared with the turbulent 
difpofition of the ignorant Iriflhman, ought not 
to be without effete upon every impartial rea- 
foner. 

The principal argument that I have heard 
advanced againft a tyftem of national education 
in England is, that the common people would 
be put in a capacity to read fuch works as thofc 
of Paine, and that the confequences would pro¬ 
bably be fatal to government. But on this 
fubjed; I agree moil cordially with Dr. Smith* 
in thinking, that an inilru<fted and well-informed 
people would be much lefs likely to be led 
away by inflammatory writings, and would be 
much better able to detect the falfc declama¬ 
tion of interefted and ambitious demagogues, 
than an ignorant people. One or two readers 
in a parlfh are fufficient to circulate any quan¬ 
tity of fedition; and if thefe be gained to the 
democratic fide, they will probably have the 
power of doing much more mlfchicf, by feledir 
ing the paflages bell fuited to their hearers, and 
choofing the moments when their oratory is 
likely to have the moft effecl, than if each,in¬ 
dividual in the parifli had been in a capacity 
to read and judge of the whole work himfelf; 

“ Wealth of Nations, vol. iii, b. v, c. i, p. 192. 
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and at the fame time to read and judge of the 
oppofing arguments, which we may fuppofc 
would alfo reach him. 

But in addition to this, a double weight 
would undoubtedly be added to the obfervation 
of Dr. Smith, if thefe fchools were made the 
means of inftruifting the people in the real na-r 
ture of their fituation; if they were taught, 
what is really true, that without an increafe of 
their own induftry and prudence no change of 
government could eflentially better their con¬ 
dition; that, though they might get rid of fomc 
particular grievance, yet in the great point 
of fupporting their families they would be but 
little, or perhaps not at all bencfittcd; that a 
revolution would not alter in their favour the 
proportion of the fupply of labour to the de¬ 
mand, or the quantity of food to the number of 
the confumers ; aud that if the fupply of la¬ 
bour were greater than the demand, and the 
demand for food greater than the fupply, they 
might fuffer the utmoll feverity of w'ant, under 
the freeft, the moft perfed:, and bed; exe¬ 
cuted government, that the human Imagination 
could conceive. 

A knowledge of thefe truths fo obvioufly 
tends to promote peace and quietnefs, to weaken 

the 
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the efFedl of inflammatory writings, and to pre¬ 
vent all unreafonable and ill-dlredled oppofition 
to the conflltuted authorities, that thofe who 
would flill objedt to the inftrudlion of the peo¬ 
ple may fairly be fufpedled of a wifli to encou¬ 
rage their ignorance, as a pretext for tyranny, 
and an opportunity of increafing the power and 
the influence of the executive government. 

Befldes explaining the real fituation of the 
lower clafles of focicty, as depending principally 
upon themfelves for their happinefs or mifery, 
the parochial fchools would, by early inftrudlion 
and the judicious diilrlbution of rewards, have 
the fairefl: chance of training* up the rifing ge¬ 
neration in habits of fobriety, induftry, inde¬ 
pendence, and prudence, and in a proper dif- 
charge of their religious duties; which would 
raife them from their prefent degraded ftate, 
and approximate them, in fomc degree, to the 
middle clafles of fociety, whofe habits, generally 
fpeaking, are certainly fuperior. 

In mofl; countries among the lower clafles of 
people, there appears to be fomething like a ftan- 
dard of wretchednefs, a point below which they 
will not continue to marry and propagate their 
fpecies. This flandard is difi'erent in different 
countries, and is formed by various concurringclr- 

cumflances. 
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cumftances of foil, climate, government, degree 
of kno'wledge, and civilization, &c. The prin¬ 
cipal circumftances which contribute to raife it 
are liberty, fecurity of property, the fpread of 
knowledge, and a tafte for the conveniences 
and the comforts of life. Thofe which con¬ 
tribute principally to lower it are defpotifm and 
ignorance. 

In an attempt to better the condition of the 
lower dalles of foclct}', our objed fhould be to 
raife this ftandard as high as polTible, by culti¬ 
vating a fpirit of independence, a decent pride, 
and a tafte for cleanlinefs and comfort. The 
efFed of a good government in increafing the 
prudential habits and perfonal reipedabllity of 
the lower dalles of fociety has already been in- 
fifted on; but certainly this effect will alw'ays 
be incomplete without a good fyftem of edu¬ 
cation, and indeed it may be faid, that no go¬ 
vernment can approach to perfedion, that does 
not provide for the inftrudion of the people. 
The benefits derived from education are amons: 
thofe, which may be enjoj^ed without reftridion 
pf numbers j and as it is in the power of govern¬ 
ments tp confer thefe benefits, it is undoubtedly 
their duty to dp it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of ihc direHton of our cha iij. 


An important and interefdng inquiry yet 
remains, relating to the mode of diredling 
our private charity, fo as not to interfere 
with the great object in view, of meliorating 
the condition of the lower clatTes of people, by 
preventing the population from preffing too 
hard againft the limits of the means of fub- 
fiftence. 

The emotion which prompts us to relieve our 
fellow-creatures in diftrefs is, like all our other 
natural paffions, general, and in fome degree in- 
diferiminate and blind. Our feelings of com- 
paffion may be worked up to a higher pitch by 
a well-wrought feene in a play, or a fiditious 
tale in a novel, than by almoft any events in 
real life : and if among ten petitioners we were 
to liiten only to the firft impulfes of our feel¬ 
ings, without making further inquiries, we 
fnould undoubtedly give our affiftance to the beft 
actor of the party. It is evident therefore, that 

the 
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the impulfc of benevolence, like the impulfes of 
love, of anger, of ambition, the defire of eating 
and drinking, or any other of our natural pro- 
pendties, muft be regulated by experience, and 
frequently brought to the tell; of utility, or it 
will defeat its intended purpofe. 

The apparent objedl of the paffion between 
the fexes is the continuation of the fpecies, and 
the formation of fuch an intimate union of 
views and interefts between two perfons, as 
will bell promote their happinefs, and at the 
fame time fecure the proper degree of attention 
to the helplelTncfs of infancy and the education 
of the riling generation ; but if every man were 
to obey at all times the Impulfes of nature in 
the gratification of this paffion, without regard 
to confequences, the principal part of thefe im¬ 
portant objects would not be attained, and even 
the continuation of the fpecies might be de¬ 
feated by a promlfcuous intcrcourfe. 

The apparent end of the impulfc of benevo¬ 
lence is, to draw the whole human race toge¬ 
ther, but more particularly that part of it wffiich 
is of our own nation and kindred, In the bonds 
of brotherly love ; and by giving men an inte- 
reil in the happinefs and mifery of their fellow'- 
creatures, to prompt them, as tlicy have power, 

to 
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to mitigate the partial evils arifing from general 
laws, and thus to increafe the fum of human 
happinefs; but if our benevolence be indifcri- 
minate, and the degree of apparent diftrefs be 
made the foie meafure of our liberality, it Is 
evident, that it will be exercifed almoft exclu- 
fively upon common beggars, while modeft un- 
obtrufive merit, flruggling with unavoidable 
difficulties, yet ftill maintaining fome flight ap- 
pearences of decency and cleanllnefs, will be 
totally ncgle<Sed. We fhall raife the worthlefs 
above the worthy; we ffiall encourage indo¬ 
lence and check induflry; and in the mofl 
marked manner fubtrad from the fum of hu¬ 
man happinefs. 

Our experience has indeed informed us, that 
the impulfe of benevolence is not fo ftrong as 
the paffion between the fexes, and that generally 
fpeaking, there is much Icfs danger to be appre¬ 
hended from the indulgence of the former than 
of the latter; but independently of this expe¬ 
rience, and of the moral codes founded upon it, 
a youth of eighteen would be as completely jufti- 
fied in indulging the fexual paffion with every ob¬ 
ject capable of exciting it, as in following indif- 
criminately every impulfe of his benevolence. 
They are both natural paffions, which are ex¬ 
cited 
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cited by their appropriate objeds, and to the 
gratification of which we are prompted by the 
pleafurable fenfations which accompany them. 
As animals, or till we know their confequences, 
our only bufinefs is to follow thefe didlates of 
nature ; but as realbnable beings, we are under 
the ftrongefi; obligations to attend to their con¬ 
fequences ; and if they be evil to ourfelves or 
others, we may juftly confider it as an indica¬ 
tion, that fuch a mode of indulging thefe paf- 
fions is not fuited to our ftate, or conformable 
to the will of God. As moral agents therefore, 
it is clearly our duty to reftrain their indulgence 
in thele particular diredions; and by thus care¬ 
fully examining the confequences of our natural 
paffions, and frequently bringing them to the 
teft of utility, gradually to acquire a habit of 
gratifying them only in that way, which, being 
unattended with evil, will clearly add to the 
fum of human happinefs, and fulfil the apparent 
purpofe ot the Creator. 

Though utility therefore can never be the 
immediate excitement to the gratification of 
any paffion, it is the teft by which alone we 
can know, whether it ought or ought not to be 
indulged ; and is therefore the furefl: founda¬ 
tion of all morality, which can be colledled from 

the 
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the light of nature. All the moral codes, which 
have inculcated the fubje<Sion of the paffions to 
reafon, have been, as I conceive, really built 
upon this foundation, whether the promulgators 
of them were aware of it or not. 

I remind the reader of thefe truths, in order 
to apply them to the habitual diredlion of our 
charity ; and if we keep the criterion of utility 
conflantly in view, we may find ample room 
for the exercife of our benevolence, without in¬ 
terfering with the great purpofe, which we have 
to accotnplifli. 

One of the moft valuable parts of charity is 
its effedt upon the giver. It is more blefled to 
give, than to receive. Suppofing it to be allovved, 
that the exercife of our benevolence in adts of 
charity is not, upon the whole, really beneficial 
to the poor; yet we could never fandtion any en¬ 
deavour to extingulfh an impulfe, the proper 
gratification of which has fb evident a tendency 
to purify and exalt the human mind. But it is 
particularly fatisfailory and pleafing to find, that 
the mode of exercifing our charity, which, whetl 
brought to the teft of utility, wdll appear to be 
moft beneficial to the poor, is precifely that, 
which will have the beft and moft improving 
effed, on the mind of the donor. 


The 
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The quality of charity, like that of mercy, 

“ is not ftrained; 

“ It clroppetli as the gentle rain from Heav’n 
“ Upon the earth beneath.” 

The Immenfe funis diftrlbuted to the poor in 
this country, by the parochial laws, are impro¬ 
perly called charity. They want its moft dif- 
tinguifliing attribute ; and, as it might be ex¬ 
pected from an attempt to force that which 
lofes its effence the moment that it ceafes to be 
voluntary, their etFcCls upon thofc from w'hora 
they are collected are as prejudicial as on thofe 
to whom they are diftributed. On the fide of 
the receivers of this mifcallcd charity, inftead of 
real relief, we find accumulated diftrefs and 
more extended poverty; on the fide of the 
givers, inftead of plcafurable fenfations, unceaf- 
ing dlfcontent and irritation. 

In the great charitable inftitutlons fupported 
by voluntary contributions, fome of which are 
certainly of a prejudicial tendency, the fubferip- 
tions, I am inclined to fear, are fometimes given 
grudgingly, and rather becaule they are expeCted 
by the world from certain Itations and certain 
fortunes, than bccaufe they are prompted by 
motives of genuine benevolence; and as the 
greater part of the fubferibers do not intereft 
themfelves in the management of the funds, or 
VOL. ir. A A in 
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in the fate of the particular objeds reheved, it 
is not to be expeded, that this kind of charity 
Ihould have any flrikingly beneficial influence 
on the minds of the majority who cxcrcife It. 

Even in the relief of common beggars, we 
fhall find, that we arc often as much infiuenced 
by the defire of getting rid of the importunities 
of a difgufting objed, as by the pleafure of re¬ 
lieving it. We wifh that it had not fallen in 
our way, rather than rejoice in the opportunity 
given us of aflilHng a fellow-creature. We feel 
a painful emotion at the fight of fo much ap¬ 
parent mifery; but the pittance we give does 
not relieve it. We know that it is totally in¬ 
adequate to produce any efiential effed. We 
know befides, that we fhall be addreffed in the 
fame manner at the corner of the next flreet; 
and we know that we are liable to the groflefl 
impofitions. We hurry therefore fometimes by 
them, and fhut our ears to their importunate 
demands. We give no more than we can help 
giving without doing adual violence to our 
feelings. Our charity is in fome degree forced ; 
and, like forced charity, it leaves no fatistadory 
impreffion on the mind, and cannot therefore 
have any very beneficial and impnoving effed 
on the heart and affedions. 

But it is far otherwife with that voluntary 

and 
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and a6live charity, which makes itfelf acquainted 
with the objects which it relieves; which feems 
to feel, and to be proud of the bond that unites 
the rich with the poor ; which enters into their 
houfes, informs itfelf not only of their wants, 
but of their habits and difpofitions; checks the 
hopes of clamorous and obtrufive poverty, with 
no other recommendation but rags; and en¬ 
courages, with adequate relief, the filent and re¬ 
tiring fufferer, labouring under unmerited dif¬ 
ficulties. This mode of exercifing our charity 
prefents a very different picture from that of any 
other ; and its contrafi: with the common mode 
of parifh relief cannot be better deferibed than 
in the words of Mr. Townfehd, in the conclufion 
of his admirable differtation on the Poor Laws. 
“ Nothing in nature can be more difgufting 
“ than a parifh pay-table, attendant upon which, 
“ in the fame objcdls of mifery, are too often 
“ found combined, fnuff, gin, rags, vermin, in- 
“ folence, and abufive language ; nor in nature 
“ can any thing be more beautiful than the 
“ mild complacency of benevolence haftening 
“ to the humble cottage to relieve the wants 
“ of induflry and virtue, to feed the hungry, 
to clothe the naked, and to foothe the for- 
“ rows of the widow with her tender orphans ; 

A A 3 “ nothing 
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nothing can be more pleafing, unlefs it be 
“ their fparkling eyes, their burfting tears, and 
“ their uplifted hands, the artlefs expreffions of 
“ unfeigned gratitude for unexpedled favours. 
“ Such fccnes will frequently occur, whenever 
“ men fhall have power to difpofe of their own 
property.” 

I conceive it to be almotl; impoffible, that any 
perfoo could be much engaged in fuch fcencs 
without daily making advances in virtue. No 
exercife of our affections can have a more evi¬ 
dent tendency to purify and exalt the human 
mind. It is almoft cxclufively this Ipeeles of 
charity, that blcffeth him that gives; and, in a 
general view, it is almoft cxclufively this fpecies 
of charity, which bleffeth him that takes; at 
leaft it may be afferted, that there is hardly any 
other mode of exercihng our charity, in w'hich 
large fums can be dlftributed, without a greater 
chance of producing evil than good. 

The difcrctionary power of giving or with¬ 
holding relief, which is, to a certain extent, 
veiled in parifli officers and juftlces, is of a 
very dlfterent nature, and will have a very diff- 
ferent effeCl, from the dlfcrimination which 
may be exercifed by voluntary charity. Every 
man in this country, under certain circura- 

ftanccs, 
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ftances, is entitled by law to parilh affiftance ; 
and unlels his difqualihcatlon be clearly proved, 
has a right to complain if it be withheld. The 
inquiries necelTary to fettle this point, and 
the extent of the relief to be granted, too often 
produce evafion and lying on the part of the 
petitioner, and afford an opening; to partiality 
and oppreflion in the overfeer. If the propofed 
relief be given. It Is of courfc received with un-' 
thankfulnefs; and if it be denied, the party 
generally thinks himfelf feverely aggrieved, and 
feels refentment and indignation at his treat¬ 
ment 

In the diftributlon of voluntary charity, no¬ 
thing of this kind can take place. The perfon 
■who receives it is made the proper fubjedl of 

the pleafurable fenfatlon of gratitude ; and thofe 

« 

who do not receive it cannot poffibly conceive 
themfelves in the flighteffc degree injured. Every 
man has a right to do what he will with his 
own, and cannot, in juftice, be called upon to 
render a reafon why he gives in the one cafe, 
and abflains from it in the other. This kind 
of defpotic power, effential to voluntary charity, 
gives the greateft facility to the feleftion of 
worthy objects of relief, without being accom¬ 
panied by any ill confequenccs ; and has further 

A A 3 a moil 
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a moft beneficial effedl from the degree of 
certainty, which mull neceffarily be attached to 
it. It is in the higheft degree important to the 
general happinefs of the poor, that no man 
fhould look to charity as a fund, on which he 
may confidently depend. He fhould be taught 
that his ow’n exertions, his own induflry and 
forefight, were his only juft ground of depen- 
■>dence ; that if thefe failed, afliftance in his dif- 
treftes could only be the fubjedl of rational hope ; 
and that even the foundation of this hope muft 
be in his own good conduct, and the confeiouf- 
nefs that he had not involved himfelf in thefe 
difficulties by his indolence or imprudence. 

That in the diftribution of our charity we 
are under a ftrong moral obligation to inculcate 
th is leffon on the poor by a proper diferimina- 
tion, is a truth of which I cannot feel a doubtr 
If all could be completely relieved, and poverty 
banlflaed from the country, even at the expenfe 
of three fourths of the fortunes of the rich, I 
would be the Lift to fay a fingle fyllable againft 
relieving all, and making the degree of diftrefs 
alone the meafure of our bounty. But as ex- 
. perience has proved, I believe without a finglc 
exception, that poverty and mifery have always 
increafed in proportion to the quantity of indif- 

criminate 
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criminate charity, are we not bound to laler, 
reafoning as we -ufually do from the laws of 
nature, that it is an intimation that 3uch a mode 
of diftribution is not the proper oiiice of bene¬ 
volence ? 

The laws of nature fay, with St. Paul, ‘‘ If a 

man will not work, neither fhail he eat.” 
They alfo fay, that he is not rafhly to truf: to 
Providence. They appear indeed to be conftant 
and uniform for the expiefs purpofe of telling 
him what he is to cruft to, and th.at, if he marry 
without being able to fupport a family, he muft 
exped fevere want. Thefc intimations appear 
from the cunftitution of human nature to b? 
abfolutely neceftary, and to have a ftrikingly 
beneficial tendency. If in the diredion either 
of our public or our private charity w'c fay, 
that though a man will not work, yet he (hall 
eat; and though he marry without being able 
to fupport a family, yet hL-s family lhall be fup- 
ported : it is evident, that we do not merely en¬ 
deavour to mitigate the partial evils arif ng from 
general laws, but regularly and fyftematically to 
counterad the obvioully beneficial effeds of 
thefe general laws themfelves. And we cannot 
eafily conceive, that the Deity Ihould implant 
A A 4 any 
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any paffion in the human breaft for fuch a pur- 
pofe. 

In the great courfe of human events, the 
beft-founded expectations will fometimes be 
difappointed; and induftry, prudence, and vir¬ 
tue, not only fail of their juft reward, but be 
involved in unmerited calamities. Thofe who 
are thus fuffering in fpite of the beft-direCled 
endeavours to avoid it, and from caufes which 
they could not be expeCled to forefee, are 
the genuine objeCls of charity. In relieving 
thefe we cxercife the appropriate office of be¬ 
nevolence, that of mitigating the partial evils 
arillng from general laws ; and in this direction 
of our charity therefore we need not apprehend 
any ill confequences. Such objeCls ought to be 
relieved, according to our means, liberally and 
adequately, even though the worthlefs were 
ftarving, 

When indeed this firft claim on our benevo¬ 
lence was fatisfied, w'e might then turn our at¬ 
tention to the idle and improvident; but the 
interefts of human happinefs moft clearly re¬ 
quire, that the relief which we afford them 
ftiould be fcanty. We may perhaps take 
upon Qurfelves, with great caution, to mi¬ 
tigate 
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tigate the punifhments which they are fuffering 
from the laws of nature, but on no account to 
remove them entirely. They ar^ defervcdly 
at the bottom in the fcale of focicty ; and if we 
raife them from this fituation, we not only pal¬ 
pably defeat the end of benevolence, but com¬ 
mit a moft glaring injuftice to thofe who are 
above them. They fhould on no account be 
enabled to command fo much of the ncceflaries 
of life, as can be obtained by the worft-paid 
common labour. The browneft bread, with 
the coarfeft and fcantiefl apparel, is the utmofl: 
which they lliould have the means of pur- 
chafmg. 

It is evident, that thcic reafonings do not ap¬ 
ply to thofe cafes ol urgent diftrcls arifing from 
difaftrou.- accidents, unconncdlcd with habits of 
indolence and improvidence. If a man break a 
leg or an arm, we arc not to flop to inquire into 
his moral charabler, before we lend him our 
alTiftance ; but in this cafe we are pcrfedly 
conliftent, and the touchllone of utility com¬ 
pletely juftifies our conduct. By affording 
the moil: indiferiminate affiftance in this wav, 
we are in little danger ot encouraging people to 
break their arms and legs. According to the 
touchftone of irtillty, the high approbation 

which 
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which Chrift gave to the coiidu<fl of the good 
Samaritan, who followed the immediate im- 
pulfe of his benevolence ’n relieving a flranger 
in the urgent diftrefs of an accident, does not, 
in the fmalleft degree, contradict: the exprcffion 
of St. Paul, “ If a man will not w^ork, neither 
“ fhall he eat.” 

We are not however, in any cafe, to lofe a, 
prefent opportunity of doing good, from the 
mere fuppofition that we may poffibly meet 
with a worthier object'. In all doubtful cafes, it 
may fafely be laid down as our duty to follow 
the natural irnpulfe of our benevolence ; but 
when, in fulfilling our obligations as reafonable 
beings to attend to the confequences of our ac¬ 
tions, wc have, from our own experience and 
that of others, drawn the conclufion, that the 
exercife of our benevolence in one mode is pre¬ 
judicial, and in another is beneficial in its ef¬ 
fects, we are certainly bound, as moral agents, 
to check our natural propenfities in the one di¬ 
rection, and to encourage them and acquire the 
habits of exercifing them in the other. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Different plans ef Improving the condition of the Fair cinjidered. 


1:!^ the diilrlbution of our charity, or in anj 
efforts which we may make to better the con¬ 
dition of the lower claffcs of fociety, there is 
another point relating to the main argument of 
this work, to w'hich we muft be particularly at¬ 
tentive. We muft on no account do any thing, 
which tends diredly to encourage marriage, or 
to remove, in any regular and fyftematic man¬ 
ner, that inequality of circumftances, which 
ought always to exill between the lingle man 
and the man with a family. The writers who 
have beft underftood the principle of popula¬ 
tion appear to me all to have fallen into very 
important errors on this point. 

Sir James Steuart, who is fully aware of 
what he calls vicious procreation, and of ihc 
mifery that attends a redundant population, re¬ 
commends, notwithirar.vhig, u;.-- general efta- 
bliftiment of foundling hofpi'.tfs j the taking of 
children under certain circumlfac.ccs ir->m their 

parents, 
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parents, and fupporting them at the expenfe of 
the ftate ; and particularly laments the inequa¬ 
lity of condition between the married and fingle 
man, fo ill-proportioned to their refpeddive 
wants.He forgets, in thefe inftanccs, that if, 
without the encouragement to multiplication, 
of foundling hofpitals, or of public fupport for 
the children of fomc married perfons, and un¬ 
der the difcouragcment of great pecuniary dif- 
advantages on the fide of the married man, po¬ 
pulation be ilill redundant, which is evinced by 
the inability of the poor to maintain all their 
children ; it is a clear proof, that the funds def- 
tined for the maintenance of labour cannot pro¬ 
perly fupport a greater population ; and that, if 
further encouragements to multiplication be 
given and difeouragements removed, the refult 
muft be, an incrcafc fomevvhere or other of 
that vicious procreation, which he fo juftly re¬ 
probate-. 

Mr. Townfend, who in his differtation on 
the Poor Lyaws has treated this fubjecT; with 
great flcill and perfpicuity, appears to me to 
conclude with a propofal, which violates the 
principles on which he had reafoned fo well. 
He wiflies to make the benefit clubs, or friendly 

"Political Qiconomy, vol. i, b. i, c. xiii. 

focieties. 
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focleties, which are now voluntarily eftabliHied 
in many pariflies, compulfory and univerfal; 
and propofes as a regulation, that an unmarried 
man Ihould pay a fourth part of his wages, and 
a married man with four children, not more 
than a thirtieth part.* 

I muft firlf remark, that the moment thefe 
fubferiptions are made compulfory, they will 
nccelTarily operate cxaftly like a dire6l tax upon 
labour, which, as Dr. Smith juflly flrates, will 
always be paid, and in a more expcnlive man¬ 
ner, by the confumer. The landed intereft 
therefore would receive no relief from this plan, 
but would pay the fame fum as at prefent, only 
in the advanced price of labour and of commo¬ 
dities, inftead of in the parifli rates. A com¬ 
pulfory fubfeription of this kind would have 
almoft all the ill cifc6ts of the prefent fylfem of 
relief, and though altered in name would Hill 
poffefs the eflential fpirit of the poor laws. 

Dean Tucker, in fome remarks on a plan of 
the fame kind, propofed by Mr. Pew, obferved, 
that after much talk and rcfledlion on the fub- 
jed, he had come to the concluhon, that they 
muft be voluntary aflbeiations, and not com¬ 
pulfory aflemblies. A voluntary fubfeription is 

Diffettat'>on o» the Poor Laws, p. 8 ^, ad. edit. 1787. 

like 
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like a tax upon a luxury, and docs not necefTanly 
raife the price of labour. 

It fliould be recolledied alfo, that in a volun¬ 
tary aiTociation of a fmall extent, over which 
each individual member can exercife a fuperin- 
tendcncc, it is highly probable, that the original 
agreements will all be tlridly fulfilled, or if they 
be not, every man may at leaft have the redrefs 
of withdrawing himfcdf irom the club. But in 
an univerfal compulfory fubfcription, which 
muft neceflarily become a national concern, 
there would be no fecurity whatever for the 
fulfilment of the original agreements'; and 
■when the funds failed, which they certainly 
would do, when all the idle and dififolute were 
included, inftead of fome of the moft induftrious 
and provident, as at prefent, a larger fubfcrip¬ 
tion would probably be demanded, and no man 
would have the right to refufe it. The evil 
would thus go on increafing as the poor rates 
do now. If indeed the afiSftance given were 
alw'ays fpecific, and on no- account to be in- 
creafed, as in the prefent voluntary affociations, 
th is would certainly be a flriking advantage ; 
but the fame advantage might be completely 
attained by a fimilar diftribution of the' fums 
colleded by the parifh rates. On the whole 

therefore. 
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therefore, it appears to me, that, if the friendly 
focieties were made univerfal and compulfory, 
it would be merely a different mode of collect¬ 
ing parifh rates; and any particular mode of 
diflribution might be as well adopted upon one 
Ijflem as upon the other. 

With regard to the propofol of making fingle 
men pay a fourth part of their earnings weekly, 
and married m.en with families only a thirtieth 
part, it would evidently operate as a heavy hue 
upon bachelors, and a liigh bounty upon chil¬ 
dren ; and is therefore direClly edy'^rfe to the 
general fpirit, in which Mr.Townfend’s cxcclier-t 
differtation is written. Before he introduces 
this propofol, he lays it down as a general prin¬ 
ciple, that no f){lcm for the relief of the poor 
can be good, which docs not regulate population 
by the demand for labour f but this propofol 
clearly tends to encourage population without 
any reference to the demand for labour, and 
punifhes a young man for his prudence in re¬ 
fraining from marriage, at a time perhaps, nv'hen 
this demand is fo fmdll, that the w'ages of la¬ 
bour are totally inadequate to the fupport of a 
family. I fliould be averfe to any compulfory 
fyftem whatever for the poor ; but certainly if 

‘P. 84. 
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fingle men were compelled to pay a contribu¬ 
tion, for the future contingencies of the married 
Icate, they ought in julHce to receive a benefit 
proportioned to the period of their privation ; 
and the man who had contributed a fourth of 
his earnings for merely one year ought not to 
be put upon a level with him, who had contri¬ 
buted this proportion for ten years. 

Mr. Arthur Young, in mofh of his works, ap¬ 
pears clearly to underftand the principle of popu¬ 
lation, and is fully aware of the evils, which muft 
neceflarily rcfult from an incrcafe of people be¬ 
yond the deinand for labour and the means of 
comfortable fubfiflence. In his tour through 
France he has particularly laboured this point, 
and flown moft forcibly the mifery, which re- 
fuits in that country from the cxcefs of popu¬ 
lation occafoned by the too great divifion of 
property. Such an incrcafe he juftly calls 
merely a multiplication of wretchednefs. 

Couples marry and procreate on the idea, 
“ not the reality, of a maintenance; they in- 
“ creafe beyond the demand of towns and 
“ manufadlures ; and the confequence is, dif- 
“ trefs, and numbers dying of dlfeafes arifing 
“ from infufficient nourifhment.''” 

* Travels in Franee, vol. i, c. xii, p, 408. 


In 
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In another place he quotes a very fenfible paf- 
fage from the report of the committee of men¬ 
dicity, which, alluding to the evils of overpo¬ 
pulation, concludes thus, “ il faudroit enhn 
“ necelfairement que le prix de travail baiffat 
par la plus grand concurrence de travailleurs, 
“ d’ou refulteroit un Indigence complette pour 
“ ceux qui ne trouveroient pas de trav^ail, et 
“ une fubfiftencc incomplette pour ceux memes 
“ auxquels il ne feroit pas refufe.” And in 
remarking upon this palTage, he obferves, 
“ France itfelf affords an irrefragable proof of 
“ the truth of thefe fentiments; for I am 
“ clearly of opinion, from the obfervations I 
“ made in every province of the kingdom, 
“ that her population is fo much beyond the 
“ proportion of her induftry and labour, that 
fhe would be much more powerful and in- 
“ finitely more flourifliing, if flie had five or 
“ fix millions lefs of inhabitants. From her 
“ too great population fhe piefents in every 
“ quarter fuch fpeffacles of wretchednefs, as 
“ are abfolutely inconfiftent with that degree 
of national felicity, which fhe was capable of 
“ attaining, even under the old government. 
“ A traveller much lefs attentive than I was to 
objedis of this kind muft fee at every turn 
VOL. II. B B “ moft 
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moft unequivocal figns of diftrefs. That thefc 
“ fliould cxlft, no one can wonder, who con- 
liders the price of labour and of provilions, 
“ and the mifery into which a fmall rife in the 
” price of wheat throws the lower claf’cs/” 

“ If you would fee,” he lliys, “ a diftrift 
“ with as little diflrefs in it as is confiftent 
“ wdth the political fyftem of the old govern- 
ment of France, you muft affuredly go where 
“ there are no little proprietors at all. You muft 
“ vifit the great farms in Bcauce, Picardy, part 
“ of Normandy, and Artois, and there you will 
“ find no more population than what is regu- 
larly employed and regularly paid ; and if in 
“ fuch diftrldts you fliould, contrary to this 
“ rule, meet with much diftrefs, it is twenty to 
“ one but that it is in a parifli which has fome 
“ commons, wdfich tempt the poor to have 
cattle—to have property—and in confequcnce 
“ mifery. When you arc engaged in this po- 
“ litical tour, finlfli it by Iceing England, and 
“ I will fbow you a fet ot pcafiints well clothed, 
well nourlflicd, tolerably drunken from fuper- 
“ fluity, well lodged, and at their eafe ; and yet 
amongft them, not one in a thoufand has 
“ either land or cattle.’’” A little further on, 

Travels in France vol i, c. xvii, p. 4f-g, Id. p. 471. 

alluding 
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alluding to encouragements to marriage, he fays 
of France ; “ the predominant evil of the king- 
“ dom is the having fo great a population, 
“ that /lie can neither employ, nor feed it; why 
“ then encourage marriage ? would you breed 
“ more people, becaufe you have more already 
“ than you know what to do with ? You have 
“ fo great a competition for food, that your 
“ people arc Itarving or in nfifery; and you 
“ would encourage the produftion o; more, to 
“ increafe that competition. It may almoft 
“ be quellioned, whether the contrary policy 
ought not to be embraced; whether dlffi- 
“ culties fhould not be laid on the marriage 
“ of thofe, who cannot make it appear, that they 
have the profpedtof maintaiaiug the clilkiren 
“ that flaall be the fruit of it ? But why cn- 
courage marriages, which are fure to take 
“ place in all fituatlons, in which they ought to 
“ take place ? There is no inftance to be found 
“ of plenty of regular employment being firft 
“ eftablifhed, where marriages have not fol- 
“ lowed in a pro;:o’rtiouate degree. The po^ 
llcy therefore, at beft, is ufclefs, and may be 
“ pernicious.” 

After having once fo clearly underftood the 
principle of population, as to exprefs thefc and 

B B many 
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many other fentiments on the fubje^t, equally 
juft and important, it is not a little furprifing 
to find Mr. Young in a pamphlet, entitled. The 
Qnrjiion of Scare./y plainly Jiated, and Rcmed'ics 
confidered, (puhlijlied in 1800 ^, obferving, that 
“ the means, which would of all others perhaps 
“ tend moft furely to prevent future fcarcities 
“ fo opprcfftve to the poor as tlic prefent, 
would be to fecure to every country labourer 
“ in the kingdom, that has three children and 
upw^ards, half an acre of land for potatoes; 
and grafs enough to feed one or two cows.* 
« Jir * * If each had his ample potato ground 
“ and a cow, the price of wheat would be of 
“ little more confcqucnce to them, than it is 
“ to their brethren in Ireland.” 

“ Every one admits the fyftem to be good, 
but the queftlon is how to enforce it.” 

I was by no means aware, that the excellence 
of the fyftcm had been fo generally admitted. 
For myfelf I ftrongly proteft againft being in¬ 
cluded in the general term of every one, as I fhould 
confider the adoption of this fyftem, as the moft 
cruel and fatal blow to the happinefs of the 
lower claffes of people in this country, that they 
had ever received. 


’ P- 77- 
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Mr. Young however goes on to fiiy, that 
“ The magnitude of the objedl fhould make us 
difregard any difficulties, but fuch as are in- 
“ fuperable: none fuch would probably occur, 
“ if fomething like the following means were 
reforted to. 

“ I. Where there arc common paftures, to 
give to a labouring man having chil- 

dren, a right to demand an allotment propor- 
“ tioned to the family, to be fet out by the 
“ parlfh officers, &c. * * and a cow bought. 

“ Such labourer to have both for life, paying 
40 s. a year till the price of the cow, &c. was 
“ reimburfed : at his death to go to the lahour- 
“ er having the moft numerous fa;nlly, for life, 
** paying fhilUngs a week to the widow 

“ of his predecefTor. 

" II. Labourers thus demanding allotments 
** by reafbn of their families to nave land af- 
“ figned arjd co-vs bought, till ti c proportion fo 
“ allotted amounts to one of the extent of 
“ the common. 

“ HI. In parifhes where there are no com- 
mons, and the quality of the land adequate, 
“ every cottager having children, to 

“ whofe cottage there is not within a, given 
** time land fufficient for a cow, and half an 
B B ^ “ acre 
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acre of potatoes, affigned at a fiiir average 
rent, to appeal to the feffions, to have 

‘‘ a right to demand fhillings per week 

“ of the patiih for every child, till fuch land be 
“ affigned ; leaving to landlords and tenants the 
means of doing it. Cows to be found by the 
“ pari ill under an annual reimburlement.*” 

“ The great of^eci; is, by means of milk and 
“ potatoes, to take the mafsof the country poor 
“ from the confumption of wheat, and to give 
“ them fubftitutes equally wKolefome and nou- 
rifhing, and as independent of fcarcities, na- 
“ tural and artificial, as the providence of the 
“ Almighty will admit.’’” 

■ Would not this plan operate, in the moft di- 
red manner, as an encouragement to marriage 
and bounty on children, which Mr. Young has 
wdth fo much juftice reprobated in his travels in 
France ? and does he ferioufly think, that it 
would be an eligible thing to feed the mats of 
the people in this country on milk and potatoes, 
and make them as independent of the price of 
corn, and of the demand for labour, as their 
brethren in Ireland ? 

The fpccific caufe of the poverty and m.ifery 
of the lower clalTes of people in France and Ire¬ 
land is, that from the extreme fubdivifion of 

‘P. 78 . ’’P. 79- 
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property In the one country, and the facility of 
obtaining a cabin and potatoes in the other, a 
population is brought into exiftence, which is 
not demanded by the quantity ot capital and 
employment in tlic country; and the confe- 
qnence of which muft therefore ncccffarily be, 
as IS very juftly exprcfl'cd in the report ot the 
committee of mendicity before mentioned, to 
lower in general the price of labour by too great 
competition ; from which mult refalt complete 
indigence to thofe who cannot fnd employment, 
and an incomplete fubhftcncc even to thofe 
who can. 

i'he obvious tendency of Mr. Young’s plan 
is, by encouraging marriage and furniiliing a 
cheap food, independent of the price of corn, 
and of courfc of the demand for labour, to place 
the'lower clalTes of people cxadlly in this fitu- 
ation. 

It may perhaps be laid, that our poor laws at 
prefent regularly encourage marriage and chil¬ 
dren, by diftributlng relief in proportion to the 
lize of families ; and that this plan, which is 
propofed as a fubflitute, would merely do the 
fame thing in a lefs objedllonablc manner. But 
furely, in endeavouring to ged, rid of the evil of 
the poor law's, wc ought not to retain their molt 

B B 4 pernicious 
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pernicious quality : and Mr. Young muft know 
as well as I do, that the principal rcafbn why 
poor laws have invariably been found ineffec¬ 
tual in the relief of the poor is, that they tend 
to encourage a population, which is not regu¬ 
lated by the demand for labour. Mr. Young 
himfelf, indeed, exprcfsly takes notice of this 
effebl in England, and obferves, that notvvith- 
ftanding the unrivalled profperity of her manu- 
fadiures, “ population is fometimes too adlive, 
“ as we fee clearly by the dangerous increafe of 
“ poor’s rates in country villages.*” 

But the fadl is, that Mr. Young’s plan would 
be incomparably more powerful in encouraging 
a population beyond the demand for labour, 
than our prefent poor laws. A laudable repug¬ 
nance to the receiving of parlfli relief, arifing 
partly from a fpirit of independence not yet ex- 
tindl, and partly from the difagreeable mode in 
which the relief is given, undoubtedly deters 
many from marrying with a certainty of falling 
on the parifir ; and the proportion of births and 
marriages to the whole population, which has 
before been noticed, clearly proves, that the poor 
laws do not encourage marriage fo much as 
might be cxpedled from theory. But the cafe 

» Travels in France, vol. i, c. xvli, p. 470. 
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would be verv diuercnt. if, wbcn a labourer had 
an early marri igc in coutcmp’ation the terrific 
forms of v/orkhouics and ;v.rifh officers, which 
mis^ht clifiurb b’.s rcfoluLion, were to be ex- 
chai'^cd for the fafeinatin^ vifions of land and 
cows. If the love of property, as ^'r. Young 
has repeatedly faid, w'ill make a man do much, 
it would be rather ftran'c if it would not make 
him marry ; an aefion to which, it appears from 
experience, that he is by no means difinclined. 

The population, which would be thus called 
into being, would be fupported by the extended 
cultivation of potatoes, and would of courfe go 
on without any reference to the demand for la¬ 
bour. In the prefent (late of things, notwith- 
ftanding the flourifliing condition of our manu- 
fa6lures, and the numerous checks to our popu¬ 
lation, there is no pradical problem fo difficult, 
as to find employment for the poor; but this 
difficulty would evidently be aggravated a hun¬ 
dred fold, under the circumftances here lup¬ 
in Ireland, or in any other country, where the 
common food is potatoes, and every man who 
wifhes to marry may obtain a piece of ground 
fufficient, when planted with this root, to fup- 
port a family, prizes may be given till the trea- 
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fury is exhauited tor efl'ays on tlie beft means of 
employing the poor ; but till fome ftop to the 
progrefs of population naturally anting trom this 
Ibate of things takes place, the objedl; in view is 
really a phyfical impotfibility.* 

Mr. Young has intimated, that, if the people 
were fed upon milk and potatoes, they would be 
more independent of fcarcities than at prefent; 
but why this fiiould be the cafe I really cannot 
comprehend. Undoubtedly people who live 
upon potatoes will not be much atfedled by a 
fcarcity of wheat; but is there any contradic¬ 
tion in the fuppohtion of a failure in the crops 
of potatoes ? I believe it is generally underftood, 
that they are more liable to fuffer damage dur¬ 
ing the winter than grain. From the much 
greater quantity of food yielded by a given 
piece of land when planted with potatoes, than 
under any other kind of cultivation, it would 

' Dr. Crumpe’s prize effay on the befl means of finding 
employment for the people is an excellent treat!fe, and con¬ 
tains moft valuable information ; but till the capita! of the 
country is better proportioned to its population, it is perfeflly 
chimerical, to expe£t fuccefs in any projeft of the kind. I 
am alfo ftrongly difpofed to believe, that the indolent and tur¬ 
bulent habits of the lo wer Irilh can never he corre£led, while 
the potatoe fyftem enables them to incrcafe fo much beyond 
the regular demand for labour. 
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naturally happen, that, for foine time after the 
introdudlion of this root as the general food of 
the Irou'cr claffes of people, a greater quantity 
would be grown than was demanded, and they 
would live in plenty. Mr. Young, in his Travels 
through France, ohferves, that, “ In diftridls 
“ which contain immenfe quantities of wafte 
“ land of a certain degree of fertility, as in the 
“ roots of the Pyrenees, belonging to com- 
“ munitics ready to fell them, economy and 
“ induftry, animated with the views of fettling 
“ and marrying, flourilh greatly; in fuch neigh- 
bourhoods fomething like an American in- 
“ creafe takes place, and if the land be cheap 
“ little diftrefs is found. But as procreation 
“ goes on rapidly under liich circumftances, the 
“ teafi; check to fubfulcnce Is attended with 
eercat mijerv ; as waPes becoming dearer, or 
“ the beft portions being fold, or difficulties 
“ arifmg in the acqrdiition ; all whicli clrcum- 
fiances I met with m thofe mountains. The 
“ moment that an^ impediment happens, the 
diftrefs of fuch people will be proportioned 
to the adlvity and vigour, which had anl- 
'' mated populacion.*” 

This dcfcription will apply exadlly to what 
^ Tiavels in France, vol. i, c. xvii, p. 409. 

would 
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would take place in this country, on the diftii- 
bution of fmall portions of land to the common 
people, and the mtroduftion of potatoes as their 
general food. For a time the change might 
appear beneficial, and of courfe the idea of pro¬ 
perty would make it, at f rft, highly acceptable 
to the poor ; but as Mr. Young in another place 
fays, “ You prelently arrive at the limit, beyond 
“ which the earth, cultivate it as you pleafe, 
“ will feed no more mouths; yet thofe fimple 
“ manners, which inihigate to marriage, flill 
“ continue ; what then is the confequcnce, but 
“ the moil dreadful miiery imaginable?'” 

When the commons were all divided, and dif¬ 
ficulties began to occur in procuring potato 
grounds, the habits of early marriages, w’hich had 
been Introduced, would nccafion the moft com¬ 
plicated diftrefs; and when from the increafing 
population, and dlmmifhmg fources of fubffl- 
ence, the average growth ot potatoes was not 
more tlian the average confumption, a fcarcity 
of potatoes would be, in evjry refpedt, as pro¬ 
bable as a Icarcity of wheit at prefent, and 
when it did arrive, it w'oulu be beyond all com- 
parifon more dreadful. 

When the common people of a country live 

• Travels in France, vol.t, c. xyii, p. 409. 
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principally upon the deareft grain, as they do in 
England on wheat, they have great refources in 
a Icarcity; and barley, oats, rice, cheap foups, 
and potatoes, all prcfent themfelves as lefs ex- 
pcnfive, vet at the fame time wliolelbmc means 
of nourifliment ; but when their habitual food 
is the lovveft in this fcalc, they appear to be ab- 
folutely w ithout rcfource, except in the bark 
of trees, like the poor Swedes ; and a great 
portion of them inuft ncccfiarily be ftarved. 
Wheaten bread, roaft beef, and turbot, which 
might not fail at the fame time, are indeed in, 
themfelves unexceptionable fubftitutes for po¬ 
tatoes, and would probably be accepted as fuch 
without murmuring by the common people ; 
but the misfortune is, that a large population, 
which had been habitually fupported by milk 
and potatoes, w'ould find it difficult to obtain 
thefe fubftitutes in furficicnt quantities, even if 
the whole benevolence of the kingdom w'erc 
called into aition for the purpofe. 

The wages of labour will always be regulated 
by the proportion of the fupply to the demand. 
And as, upon the poLa‘:o fyftera, a fupply more 
than adequate to the demand would very foon 
take place, and this fupply might be continued 
at a very cheap rate, on account of the cheap- 

nefs 
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iiefs of the food which would furnifh- it, the 
common price of labour would foon be regu¬ 
lated principally by the price of potatoes inftcad 
of the price of wheat, as at prcfent; and the 
rags and wretched cabins of Ireland would fol¬ 
low of courfe. 

When the demand for labour occafionally 
exceeds the fupply, and wages are regulated by 
the price of the deareft grain, they will gene¬ 
rally be fuch as to yield fomething befides mere 
food, and the common people may be able to 
obtain decent houfes and decent clothing. If 
the contraft between the ftate of the French 
and Englifli labourers, which Mr. Young has 
drawn, be in any degree near the truth, the ad¬ 
vantage on the fide of England has been occa- 
fioned precifely and exclufivcly by thefe two 
circumftances ; and if, by the adoption of milk 
and potatoes as the general food of the common 
people, thele circumflances were totally altered, 
fo as to make the fupply of labour conftantly in 
a great excefs above the demand for it, and re¬ 
gulate wages by the price of the chcapell: food, 
the advantage would be immediately loft, and 
no efforts of benevolence could prevent the mofl 
general and abjcdl poverty. 

Upon the fame principle it would by no 
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means be eligible, that the cheap foups of Count 
Kumford fhould be adopted as the general food 
of the common people. They are excellent 
inventions for public infiitutions, and as occa- 
lional rcfources ; but if they were once univer- 
fally adopted by the poor, it would be impof- 
fible to prevent the price of labour from being 
regulated by them ; and the labourer, though 
at firft he might have more to fpare for other 
expenfes, befides food, would ultimately have 
much lefs to fpare than before. 

The defirablc thing, with a view to the hap- 
pinefs of the common people, feems to be, that 
their habitual food flsould be dear, and their 
wages regulated by it; but that, in a fcarcity, 
or other occafional diftrefs, tlic cheaper food 
fhould be readily and cheerfully adopted."' With 
a view of‘rendering this tranfition eaiicr, and at 
the fame time of making a ufeiul dddinclion 
between thofc who are dependent on parifli re¬ 
lief, and thofc who are not, I fliould tliink that 
one plan, which Mr. Young propofes, would be 

" It is certainly to be willied, that every cottage in England 
(I)ould Iiave a garden to it, well llocbed with vegetables. A 
little variety of food is in every point-ot view highly iifeful. 
Potatoes arc undoubtedly a inoft valuable affillance, though I 
fliould be very furry ever to fee them the principal depend¬ 
ence of our labourers. 
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extremely cliglkic. i i-is is “ to pafs an a6l 
*' prohibiting relici, fo far as fubffience is con- 
“ cerned, in any ocher manner than by pota- 
“ toes, rice, and foup; not merely as a meafure 

of the n'. incnt, but permanently/” I do 
not think, that tins plan would neceffarily intro¬ 
duce thefe articles as the common food of the 
lower clailcs; and if it merely m.ade the tran- 
iition to them in periods of dUfrefs eafier, and 
at the fame time drew a more marked line 
than at prefent between dependence and inde¬ 
pendence, it w'ould have a very beneficial effedl. 

As it is acknowledged, that the introdacHion 
of milk and potatoes, or of cheap foups, as the 
general food of the lower clafies of people, 
would lower the price of labour, perhaps fome 
cold politician might propofe to adopt the fyf- 
tem, with a view of undcrfelling foreigners in 
the markets of Europe. I fhould not envy the 
feelings, which could fuggefi; fuch a propofal. I 
really cannot conceive any thing much more de- 
teftable, than the idea of knowingly condemning 
the labourers of this country to the rags and 

*Queftion of Scarcity, &:c. p. 8o. Tills might be done, 
at leaft with regard to woikhoufcs. In affifting the poor at 
their own homes, it might be fubject to fome pradfical diffi¬ 
culties. 
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wretched cabins of Ireland, for the purpofe of 
felling a few more broad cloths and calicoes. 

The 

“ In this obfervation I have not the lead idea of alluding to 
Mr. Young, who, I firmly believe, ardently willies to meli¬ 
orate the condition of the lower clafles of people; though I do 
not think, that his plan would clfedd the objedl; in view. He 
cither did not fee thole confequences, which I apprehended from 
it; or he has a better opinion of the happinefs of the common 
people in Ireland than I have. In his Iriih tour he feeraed 
much ftruck with the plenty of potatoes which they pofieffed, 
and the abfence of all apprehenfion of want. Had he tra¬ 
velled in 1800 and 1801, his impreffions would by all ac¬ 
counts have been very different. From the facility which has 
hitherto prevailed in Ireland of procuring potato grounds, 
fcareities have certainly been rare, and all the effedfs of the 
fyftcm have not yet been felt, though certainly enough to 
make it appear very far from deftrable. 

Mr. Young has fiiice purfued his idea more in detail, in a 
pamphlet entitled, An Inquiry into the Propriety of applying 
Ifajles to the better Maintenance and Support of the Poor, 
IBut the impreflion on my mind is ftili the fame; and it ap¬ 
pears to be calculated, to affimilate the conuition of the la¬ 
bourers of this country to that of the lower clafTss of the 
Irifh. Mr. Young feems, in a mod unaccountable manner, 
to have forgotten all his general principles on this fubjedf. He 
has treated the qucftion of a provifion for the poor, as if it 
was merely, How to provide in the cbeapefl and beft manner 
for a given number of people. If this had been tlie foie quef- 
tion, it would never have taken fo many hundred years to re- 
folve. But the real queftion is. How to provide for thofe 
who are in want, in fuch a manner, as to prevent a continual 
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The wea’th and power of nations are, after all, 
only dehrablc as they contribute to happinefs. 
In this point of view, I (liouid be very far from 
undervaluing them, confidering them, in gene¬ 
ral, as abfolutely ncceffary means to attain the 
end ; but if any particular calc Ibould occur, in 
which they appeared to be in diredl oppofition 
to each other, wc cannot rationally doubt which 
ought to be poflponed. 

Fortunately, however, even on the narrowefl 
political principles, the adoption of fuch a fyf- 
tem would not antwer. It has always been ob- 
ferved, that thole, wl;o work chiefly on their 
own property, wo; I: \cry indolently and un¬ 
willingly wlicn em^doved for others; and it 
muft neceflarily hap.pen, when, Irom the ge¬ 
neral adoption of a very cheap food, the popu¬ 
lation of a country incrcafes coufl-dernbly beyond 
the demand tor labour, that habits ot idlenefs 
and turbulence will be generated, moft peculi¬ 
arly uni'avourable to a flounlhing ftate of manu- 

sccumulation of tiicir niimbers ? aiul it will readily occur to 
the reader, that .1 (ilaii of j;ivi g them land and cows cannot 
promife imich fuccefs in this refpetl. If, after all 'he com¬ 
mons had been divided the poor laws were ftill 10 continue in 
force, no goo-l reafoii can be aihgned why the rates fliouid not 
in a few yeais ’ . a.s high asthev are atprefent, independeiuly of 
all that hud i;een eXjj.,adca in llic purciiaic ot land and Hock. 

fadures. 
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failures. In fpite of the cheapnefs of labour in 
Ireland, there are few manufadlures, which can 
be prepared in that country for foreign fale fb 
cheap as in England : and this is in great mea~ 
fure owing to the want of thofc induftrious 
Iiabits, which can only be produced by regular 
employment. 
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0/ the neceffity of general principles on this JiAjell. 

It has been obferved by Hume, that of all fci- 
ences there is none where firft appearances are 
more deceitful than in politics. The remark is' 
undoubtedly very juft, and is moft peculiarly ap¬ 
plicable to that department of the fcience, which 
relates to the modes of improving the condition, 
of the lower clafles of fociety. 

We arc continually hearing declamations 
againft theory and theorifts, by men who pride 
themfelves upon the diftindion of being prac¬ 
tical. It muft be acknowledged, that bad theo¬ 
ries are very bad things, and the authors of them 
ufelefs, and fometimes pernicious members of 
(bciety. But thefe advocates of pradrcc do not 
feem to be aware, that they themfelves very 
often come under this defeription, and that a 
great part of them may be clafled among the moft 
mifehievous theorifts of their time. When a 
man faithfully relates any fads, which have come 

’ EUiy xl, vol. i, p. 431. 8VO. 
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■within the fcope of his own ohfcrvation, how¬ 
ever confined it may have been, he undoubtedly 
arfds to the fum of general knowledge, and con¬ 
fers a benefit on fijciety. But when from this 
confined experience, from the management of 
his own little farm, or the details of the work- 
ho’iSe in his neighbourhood, he draws a general 
ini' rence, as is very frequently the cafe, he then 
g, , -.ce erccfls himfelf into a thcorift; and is 
the more dangcrou‘=, becaufe, experience being 
th>" o 'ly jufl foundation for theory, people arc 
of ui caught merely by the found of the word, 
find do not tlup to make the diftindion between 
that paitiai experience, which, on loch fubjedts, 
is no idundation whatever for a juft theory, and 
that general experience, on which alone a juft 
theory can be founded. 

There are perhaps few fubjeds on which hu¬ 
man ingenuity has been more exerted, than 
the endeavour to meliorate the condition of the 
poor ; and there is certainly no fubjed in which 
it has fo completely failed. The queftion be¬ 
tween the theorift w'ho calls himfelf pradical, 
and the genuine thcorift is, whether this fhould 
prompt us to look into all the holes and corners 
of workhoufes, and content ourlelves with 
maiding the parilji officers for their wafte of 
c c 3 cheefe 
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chccfe parings and candle ends, and with dlf- 
tributlng more Ibups and potatoes ; or to recur 
to general principles, which fhow us at once the 
caufe of the failure, and prove that the fyftcm 
has been from the beginning radically erroneous. 
There is no fubjecl to which general principles 
have been fo feldom applied; and yet in the 
whole compafs of hpman knowledge I doubt 
if there be one, in which it is fo dangerous to 
|ofe fight of them ; becaufe the partial and im¬ 
mediate effedt of a particular mode of giving 
affiftance are fo often directly oppofite to the 
geiieral and perrnanent effects. 

It has been obferved in particular diftrids, 
■where cottagers are poffefled of fmall pieces of 
land, and are in the h^bit of keeping covvs, that 
during the late fcarcities fome of them were 
able to fupport themfelves without parifh alfift- 
ance, and others wdth comparatively little.“ 

According to the partial view in which this 
fubjed has been always contemplated, a general 
inference has been 'irawm from fuch inftances, 
that, if we could place all our labourers in a 
fimilar fituation, they would all be equally com- 

“ See an inquiry into the State of Cottagers In the Counties 
of Lincoln and Rutland by Robert Gouilay. Annals of 
Agriculture, yol xxxvu, p- 514. 
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fo- tahle, and equally lndependt.nt of the par’fh. 
Tiiis is an inference, however, that by no nxans 
follows. he advantage,'-vv Inch cottagcfs who 
at prefent keep cows enjoy, arifes in a great 
rncalnrc from its being pecuhar, and woulu be 
confiderably diminiflicd, it it were made ge¬ 
neral. 

A farmer or gentleman has, we will fuppofe, 
a certain number of co'tagcs o!i his farm. Being 
a liberal man, and liking to fee all the people 
about him comfortable, he nray jom a piece of 
land to his cottage lufficient to keep one or 
two cows, and give befidcs high wages. His 
labourers will of courfc live in plenty, and be able 
to rear up large families ; but his farm may not 
require many hands; and though he may 
choofe to pay thofc that he employs well, he 
will not probably wint to have more labourers 
on his land than his work requires He d.^es 
not therefore build more houfes ; and the chil¬ 
dren of the labourers whom he employs mull 
evidently emigrate, and fettle in other countries. 
While fuch a fyllcrn continues peculiar tu cer¬ 
tain families, or certain diltrlds, the cimgciats 
would eafily be able to find v/brk in o her 
places ; and it cannot be tloubtcd, th ittlic hkII- 
vidual labourers employed on thefe farms are in 

G C 4 
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an enviable fituation, and fuch as we might na¬ 
turally wifli was the lot of all our labourers. 
But it is perfedlly clear, that fuch a fyftem could 
not, in the nature of things, poffefs the fame 
advantages, if it were made general; becaufe 
there would then be no countries, to which the 
children could emigrate with the fame profpedl 
of finding work. Population w’ould evidently 
increafe beyond the demand of towns and ma- 
nufa6torie3, and the price of labour would uni- 
verfally fall. 

It fhould be obferved allb, that one of the 
reafons, why the labourers who at prefent keep 
cows are fo comfortable, is, that they are able 
to make confiderable profit of the milk which 
they do not ufe themfelves ; an advantage which 
would evidently be very much diminifhed, if 
the fyftem were univerfal. And though they 
were certainly able to ftruggle through the late 
fcarcities with lefs affiftance than their neigh- 
hours, as might naturally be expeded, from 
their having other refources befides the article 
which in thofc individual years was fcarce ; yet 
if the fyftem were univerfal, there can be no 
reafon afligned, why they would not be fubjecft 
to fuffcr as much from a fcarcity of grafs and a 

mortality 
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mortality among cows/ as our common labour¬ 
ers do now from a fcarcity of wheat. We 
fhould be extremely cautious therefore of truft- 
ing to fuch appearances, and (;f drawing a ge¬ 
neral inference from this kind of partial expe¬ 
rience. 

The main principle, on which the fociety for 
increafing the comforts and bettering the con¬ 
dition of the poor proferfes to proceed, is ex¬ 
cellent. To gi'c eftcifl to that mafterfpring of 
induftry, the defire of bet teiing our condition,’’ 
is the true mode of improving tlie ftate of the 
lower ciafles; and we may fafely agree with Mr. 
Bernard, in one of his able prefaces, that what¬ 
ever encourages and promotes habits of induftry, 
prudence, forefight, virtue, and cleanlinefs, 
among the poor, is bcnencial to them and to the 
country ; and whatever removes or diminifhes 
the incitements to any of thefe qualiiies is de- 

* At prefeiit the lots of a co'v, which mufl now and then 
happen, is generally remedied by a petition and fubfeription ; 
and as the event isconfuiered as a 'nofl: (I rious misfortune to a 
labourer, thefe petitions are for the moll: part attended to; 
but if the cow fyftem were univerfal, Ioffes would occur fo 
frequently, that they could aotpoffibly be repaired in the fame 
way, and families would be continually dropping from com¬ 
parative plenty into want. 

^ Preface to vol. ii, of the Reports. 
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trimental to the flate, and pernicious to the 
individual.“ 

Mr. Bernard indeed himrelt' feems In general 
to be fully aware of the difficulties, which the 
foeiety has to contend with in the accomplifh- 
ment of its objedt. Rut ffill it appears to be in 
Rome danger of falling into the error before 
alluded to, of drawing general inferences from 
infulficient experience. Without adverting to 
the plans refpedling cheaper foods and parlfh 
lliops, recommended by individuals, the bene¬ 
ficial effeds of which depend entirely upon their 
being peculiar to certain families or certain pa- 
rifhes, and would be loft if they were general, 
by lowering the wages of labour; 1 lhall only 
notice one obfervation of a more comprehenfive 
nature, which occurs in the preface to the fe- 
cond volume of the Reports. It is there re¬ 
marked, that the experienee of the focicty 
feemed to warrant the conclufion, that the beft 
mode of relieving the poor was, by affilfing 
them at their own homes, and placing out their 
children as foon as poffible in different employ¬ 
ments, apprenticefhips, &c. I really believe, 
that this is the beft, and it is certainly the moft 
agreeable mode, in which occafional and diferi- 

■* Preface to vol. iii of the Report., 
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initiate affiftancc can be given. But it is evi¬ 
dent, that it mull be done- wiLh ceua-ion, and 
cannot be adopted as a gfo',;... principle, and 
made the foundetion or univerllil pradlice. It 
is open exadlly to the fame objedtiou as the cow 
fyllem, which has juft been noticed, and that 
part of the adl of tlie 43d ot Elizabeth, which 
diredls the overfeers to employ and provide for 
the children of the poor. A particular parifh, 
where all the children, as foon as they w^ere of a 
proper age, were taken from their parents and 
placed out in proper fituations, might be very 
comfortable ; but if the fyftem w’ere general, 
and the poor faw, that all their children would 
be thus provided for, every employment would 
prefently be ovcrftocked with hands, and the 
confequcnces need not be again repeated. 

Nothing can be more clear, than that it is with¬ 
in the power ot money, and of the exertions of 
the rich, adequately to relieve a particular family, 
a particular parilli, and even a particular diftridt. 
But it will be equally clear, if we refledl a mo¬ 
ment on the fubjccl, that it is totaljy out of their 
power, to relieve the whole country in the fame 
way; at leaft without providing a regular vent 
for the overflowing numbers in emigration, or 
without the prevalence of a particular virtue 

among 
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among the poor, which the diftribution of this 
affiftance tends obvioufly to difcourage. 

J^ven induftiy itfelf is, in this reipedl, not 
very different from money. A man who pofiefTcs 
a certain portion of it, above what is ufually 
poffefled by his neighbours, will, in the aflual 
ftate of things, be almoft fure of a competent 
livelihood ; but if all his neighbours were to be¬ 
come at once as induftrious as himfelf, the abfo- 
lute portion of induftry which he before pof- 
fefied would no longer be a fecurity againft 
want. Hume fell into a veiy great error, when 
he afferted, that almoft all the moral as well 
as natural evils of human life arife from idle- 
nefsand for the cure of thefe ills required 
only, that the whole fpccics Ihould poflefs natu¬ 
rally an equal diligence with that, w hich many 
individuals are able to attain by habit and re- 
fleclion.* It is evident, that this given degree of 
induflry pofTefl'ed by the whole fpecies, if not 
combined with another virtue of which he takes 
no notice, W'ould totally fail of refeuing fociety 
from w'ant and mifery, and would fcarcely re¬ 
move a fingle moral or phyfical evil of all thofe 
to w'hich he alludes. 

I am aware of an objed;ion, which will, w ith 
“ Dialogues on Natural Religion, Part xi, p. 2I3. 

greaf 
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great appearance of juftlce, be urged againft the 
general fcope of thefc reafonlngs. It will be 
faid, that to argue thus, is at once to object to 
every mode of affifting the poor, as it is impof- 
fible, in the nature of things, to affift people in¬ 
dividually, .without altering their relative fitu- 
ation in fociety, and proportionally deprefling 
others; and that as thofe who have families 
are the perfons naturally moft fubjedl to diftreis, 
and as we arc certainly not called upon to affift 
thofe who do not want our aid, we muft nccef- 
farily, if w’e a<ft at all, relieve thofe who have 
children, and thus encourage marriage and po¬ 
pulation. 

1 have already obferved however, and I here 
repeat it again, that the general principles on 
thefe fubjeds ought not to be puflicd too far, 
though they fhould always be kept in view; 
and that many cafes may occur, in which the 
good refulting from the relief of the prefent dif- 
trefs may more than overbalance the evil to be 
apprehended from the remote confequence. 

All relief in Inftances of diftrefs, not arifing 
'■from idle and improvident habits, clearly comes 
under this defcriptioti; and in general it may 
be obferved, that it is only that kind of fyjie- 
matiQ and certain relief, on which the poor can 

confidently 
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confidently depend, whatever may be their con- 
duc^l, that violates general principles in fuch a 
manner as to make it clear, that the general con- 
feqnence is vvorfe than the particular evil. 

Independently of this diferiminate and occa- 
fional affiftance, the beneficial effects of which 
I have fully allowed in a preceding chapter, I 
have before endeavoured to fliow, that much 
might be expefted from a better and more ge¬ 
neral fyftem of education. Every thing that 
can be done in this way has indeed a very pe¬ 
culiar value; becaufc education is one of thofe 
advantages, v/hich not only all may fliarc with- 
oxit interfering with each other, but the raifing 
of one perfon may adually contribute to the 
raifing of others, if, for Inftance, a man by 
education acquires that decent kind of pride, 
and thofe jufter habits of thinking, which will 
prevent him from burdening fbeiety with a 
family of children which he cannot fupport, his 
conduct, as far as an individual inftance can go, 
tends evidently to improve the condition of his 
fellow labourers ; and a contrary condueft from 
ignorance would tend as evidently to deprefs it. 

I cannot help thinking alfo, that fomethlng 
might be done towards bettering the fituation 
of the poor by a general improvement of their 

cottages, 
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cottages, if care were taken, at the fame time, 
not to make them fo large as to allow of two 
families fettling in them ; and not to increafe 
their number fafter than the demand for labour 
required. One of the moll; falutary and leaft 
pernicious checks to the frequency of early 
marriages in this country is the difficulty of 
procuring a cottage, and the laudable habits, 
which prompt a labourer rather to defer his 
marriage fomc years in the cxpcdlation of a 
vacancy, than to content himfelf with a wretch¬ 
ed mud cabin, like thofe in Ireland.’ 

Even the cow fyllem, upon a more confined 
plan, might not be open to objedlion. With 
anv view of making it a fubftitute for the Poor 

1 O 

Laws, and of giving labourers a right to de¬ 
mand land and cow's in proportion to their fa¬ 
milies ; or of taking the common people from 
the confumption of wheat, and feeding them 

’ Pcrli.ij's, liowever, this is not often left to hia choice, til 
acc ;unt of tlie fear which every parilh has ot incrcahng its 
poor l lieieare many ways by whicli our poor laws ope¬ 
rate in countcraiflino; their firil obvious tendenev to increafe 
population, and this is one of them. I have hnle douhi, that 
it is ahnoft e;,clufively owing to thefe coiiorerachoig caufes, 
tlut we have been able to perfevere in this Ivftem fo long, and 
that the condition of the poor has not been io much iiijuied 
by it, as might have been expeded. 


on 
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on milk and potatoes, it appears to me, I confefs, 
truly prepofterous: but if i' were fo ordered, as 
merely to provide a comfortable fituation for 
the better and more induftrious clafs of labour¬ 
ers, and to fupply at the fame time a very im¬ 
portant want among the poor in general, that 
of milk f'jr their children; I think that it 
would be extremely beneficial, and might be 
made a very powerful incitement to habits of 
induftry, ecomony, and prudence. With this 
view however, it is evident, that only a certain 
portion of labourers in each parifh could be 
embraced in the plan; that good condud, and 
not mere diftrefs, fhould have the moft valid 
claim to preference; that too much attention 
fliould not be paid to the number of children ; 
and that univerfaily, thofe who had faved money 
enough for the purchafe of a cow, fhould be 
preferred, to thofe who required to be furniflied 
with one by the parifh.^** 

* The aft of Elizabeth, which prohibited the building of 
cottages, unlefs four acres of land were annexed to them, is 
probably impradicable in a nianufadluring country like Eng¬ 
land ; but upon this principle, certainlv the greateft part of 
the poor might poffefs land ; hecaufe the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing fuch cottages would always operate as a powerful check 
to their increafe. I'lie effedt of fuch a plan would be rery 
iiS'erent from that of Mr. Young. 


To 
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To facilitate the faving of fmall fums of mo¬ 
ney for this purpofc, and encourage young la¬ 
bourers to economize their earnings with a view 
to a proviiion for marriage, it might be ex¬ 
tremely ufeful, to have country banks, where the 
fmalleft fums would be received, and a fair in- 
tcrefk paid for them. At prefent, the few la¬ 
bourers that fave a little money are often 
greatly at a lofs to know what to do with it ; 
and under fuch circumllances we cannot be 
much furprifed, that it fliould fometimes be ill 
employed, and laft but a Ihort time. It would 
probably be effential to the fuccefs of any plan 
of this kind, that the labourer lliould be able to 
draw out his money whenever he wanted it, 
and have the mod: perfedl liberty of difpohng of 
it in every refpeft as he pleafed. Though we 
may regret, that money fo hardly earned Ihould 
fometimes be fpent to little purpofe; yet it 
feems to be a cafe, in which we have no right 
to interfere; nor, if wc had, would it in a gene¬ 
ral view be advantageous; becaufe the know¬ 
ledge of polTefling this liberty would be of more 
ufe in encouraging the pradllce of faving, than 
any reftrldlion of it in preventing the mifufe of 
money fo faved. 

One Ihould undoubtedly be extremely unwil- 
voL. II. D r> ling 
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ling, not to make as much ufe as poffible of that 
known ftimulus to induftry and economy, the 
defire of, and the attachment to property : but 
it Ihoiild be recollected, that the good effefts of 
this ffimulus fliovv themiclves principally when 
this property is to be procured, or preferved, by 
perfonal exertions ; and that they are by no 
means fo general under other circumftances. If 
any idle man with a family could demand and 
obtain a cow and fome land, I fliould expedt to 
Ice both very often neglected. 

It has been obferved, that thofe cottagers, who 
keep cows, are more induftrious and more re¬ 
gular in their conduct, than thofe who do not. 
This is probably true, and wdiat might naturally 
be expected ; but the inference, that the way to 
make all people indultrious is to give them 
rows, may by no means be quite fo certain. 
Molt of thofe who keep cows at prefent have pur- 
chafed them with the fruits of their own induf- 
try. It is therefore more juft to fay, that their 
induftry has given them a cow, than that a cow 
has given them their induftry; though I would 
by no means be umlcrftood to imply, that the 
ilidden poffcffion of property never generates 
induftrious habits. 

'Fhe practical good effeds, which have been 

already 
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already experienced from cottagers keeping 
cows/ arlfe in fact from the fyftem being nearly 
fuch as the confined plan wliich I have men¬ 
tioned. In the dirtricd;3 where cottagers of this 
deferIptlon mofi: abound, they do not bear a 
very large proportion to the population of the 
whole parllh; they confift in general of the 
better fort of labourers, who have been able to 
purchafe their own cows; and the peculiar 
comforts of their fituation ariic more from the 
relative, than the pofitive advantages which they 
polfefs. 

From obferving therefore their induftry and 
comforts, we fliould be very cautious of infer¬ 
ring, that we could give the fame induflry and 
comforts to all the low'er clafl'es of people, by 
giving them the fame poficfijcns. There is 
nothing, that has given rile to fuch a cloud of 
errors, as a contufion between relative and po¬ 
fitive, and between caufe and effeft. 

It may be faid however, that any plan of 
generally improving the cottages of the poor, or 
of enabling more of them to keep cows, would 
evidently give them the pow'er of rearing a 

’ Inquiry into the State of Cottagers in the Counties of 
Lincoln and Rutland, by Robert Gourlay. Annals of Agri¬ 
culture, vol, xxxvii, 1>. 514. 
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greater number of children, and, by thus en¬ 
couraging population, violate the principles 
which 1 have endeavoured to eftablifh. But it 
1 have been fuccefsful in making the reader 
comprehend the principal bent of this work, he 
will be aware, that the prccife reafon why I 
think that more children ought not to be born 
than the country; can fupport is, that the great- 
eft poflible number of thole that arc born may 
be fupported. We cannot, in the nature of 
things, afllft the poor in any way, without 
enabling them to rear up to nranhood a greater 
number of their children. But this is, of all 
other things, the most dciirable, both with re¬ 
gard to individuals and the public. Every lofs 
of a child from the confequcnces of poverty 
muft evidently be preceded and accompanied 
by great mlfery to individuals ; and in a public 
view every child, that dies under ten years of 
age, is a lofs to the nation of all that had been 
expended in its fubfjftcnce till that period. Con- 
fequcntly, in every point of view, a decrcafe of 
mortality at all ages^ is what we ought to aim 
at. We cannot however effed: this object, 
without firft crowding the population in fome 
degree by making more children grow up to 
manhood; but \^ e lhall do no harm in this rc- 
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fpedl, if, at the fame time, we can imprcfs thefe 
children with the idea, that, to poffefs the fame 
advantages as their parents, they muft deter mar¬ 
riage till they have a fair profped; of being able 
to tnaintain a family. And it muft be can¬ 
didly confefled, that, if we cannot do this, all our 
ormer efforts will have been thrown away. It 
is not in the nature of things, that any perma¬ 
nent and general improvement in the condition 
of the poor can be eftcAcd without an increafe 
in the preventive check ; and unlcfs this take 
place, either with or without our efforts, every 
thing that is done for the poor mull be tempo¬ 
rary and partial: a diminution of mortality at 
prefent will be balanced by an increafed mor¬ 
tality in future ; and the improvement of 
their condition in one place will proportionally 
deprefs it in another. This is a truth fo im¬ 
portant, and fo little underflood, that it can 
fcarcely be too often infilled on. 

Dr, Paley, in a chapter on population, pro- 
vifion, &c., in his Moral Piiilofopliy, obferves, 
that the condition rnofl favourable to the popu¬ 
lation of a country, and at the fame time to its 
general happinefs is, “ that of a laborious frugal 
“ people miniflering to the demands of an opu- 

D D 3 “ lent 
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lent luxurious nation.*” Such a form of fo- 
ciety has net, it muft be confefled, an inviting 
afpedl. Nothing but the conviftion of its being 
abfolutely neceffary could reconcile us to the 
idea of ten millions of people condemned to in- 
celTant toll, and to the privation of every thing 
but abfolute necetfaries, in order to mlnifter to 
the cxcefTive luxuries of the other million. But 
the fadl is, that fuch a form of fociety is by no 
means neceffary. It is by no means neceffary, 
that the rich Ihould be exceffively luxurious, in 
order to fupport the manufactures of a country; 
or that the poor fhould be deprived of all lux¬ 
uries, in order to make them fufficiently nume¬ 
rous. The heft, and in every point of view the 
moft advantageous manufactures in this country, 
arc thofe which are confumed by the great body 
of the people. The manufaClures which are 

» Vol. ii, c. xi, p. 359. From a paflage in Dr. Paley’s late 
work on Natural Tlieology, I am inclined to think, that fub- 
fequent refledlion has induced him to modify fome of his for¬ 
mer ideas on the fubjedl of population. He has ftated mofl: 
juflly ( ch. XXV, p. 539), that mankind will in every country 
breed up to a certain point of diflrefs. If this be allowed, 
that country will evidently be the happieft, where the degree 
of diflrefs at this point is the leall; and confequently, if the 
fpread of luxury, by producing the check fooner, tend to di- 
minifli this degree of diflrefs, it is certainly defirable. 

confined 
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confined exclufively to the rich are not only 
trivial, on account of the comparative fmallnefs 
of their quantity ; but are further liable to the 
great difadvantage of producing much occafional 
mifery among thofc employed in them, from 
changes of falhlon. It is the fpread of luxury 
therefore among the mafs of the people, and 
not an excefs of it in a few, that feems to be 
mofl: advantageous, both with regard to national 
wealth and national happinefs ; and what Dr. 
Paley confiders as the true evil and proper dan¬ 
ger of luxury, I fliould be dlfpofed to confider as 
its true good and peculiar advantage. If indeed, 
it be allowed, that in every fociety, not in the 
ftate of a new colony, fome powerful check to 
population muft prevail; and if it be obferved, 
that a tafte for the comforts and conveniencies 
of life will prevent people from marrying, under 
the certainty of being deprived of thefc advan¬ 
tages ; it mufl; be allowed, that we can hardly 
expedt to find any check to marriage fo little 
prejudicial to the happinefs and virtue of fociety 
as the general prevalence of fuch a tafte ; and 
cenfequcntly, that the fpread of luxury'' in this 

fenfe 

* In a note to the tenth chapter of the laft book, 1 have 
mentioned the point at which alone it is probable, that luxury 
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fenfe of the term is particularly defirable, and 
one of the beft means of raifing that ftandard of 
wretchednefs alluded to in the eighth chapter of 
this book. 

Jt has been generally found, that the middle 
parts of fociety are mofl favourable to virtuous 
and induflrious habits, and to the growth of all 
kinds of talents. But it is evident, that all can¬ 
not be in the middle. Superior and inferior 
parts are in the nature of things abfolutely ne- 
ceifary ; and not only necclTary, but ftrikingly 
beneficial. If no man could hope to rife, or 
fear to fall in fociety; if indullry did not bring 
with it its reward, and indolence its punilhment; 
we could not expeft to fee that animated acti¬ 
vity in bettering our condition, which now 
forms the mafter-fpring of public profperity. 
But in contemplating the different flates of Eu¬ 
rope, we obferve a very confiderable difference 
in the relative proportions of the fuperior, the 
middle, and the inferior parts; and from the 
effetS of thefe differences it ffems probable, that 


becomes really prejudicial to a country. But this point does 
not depend upon tlie fpread of luxury, as diminilhing the fre¬ 
quency of marriage among the poor, but upon the proportion 
which thofe -mployed in preparing or procuring luxuries 
bear to the funds which are to fupport them. 

our 
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our bcft grounded expedlations of an increafe in 
the happinefs of the mafs of human fociety arc 
founded in the profpeA of an increafe in the 
relative proportions of the middle parts. And 
if the lower claffes of people had acquired the 
habit of proportioning the fupplies of labour to 
a ftationary or even decreafing demand, with¬ 
out an increafe of mifery and mortality, as at pre- 
fent, we might even venture to indulge a hope, 
that at fome future period the proceffes for 
abridging human labour, the progrefs of which 
has of late years been fo rapid, might ultimately 
fupply all the wants of the moft wealthy fociety 
with lefs perfonal labour than at prefent; and 
if they did not diminilh the feverity of indivi¬ 
dual exertion, might, at leaft, diminilh the num¬ 
ber of thofe employed in fevere toil. If the 
lowed: clailes of fociety were thus diminillied, 
and the middle clalTes increafed, each labourer 
might indulge a more rational hope of riling by 
diligence and exertion into a better dation; the 
rewards of induftry and virtue would be in- 
creafed in number; the lottery of human fo¬ 
ciety would appear to confift of fewer blanks and 
more prizes ; and the fum of focial happinefs 
would be evidently augmented. 

To indulge however in any diftant views of 

this 
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th Is kind, unaccompanied by the evils ufually 
attendant on a ftatlonary or dccrcailno; demand 
for labour, we muft fuppofe the general preva¬ 
lence of fuch prudential habits among the poor, 
as would prevent them from marrying, when 
the adlual price of labour, joined to what they 
might have fived in their finglc flate, would 
not give tlicm the profpeft of being able to fijp- 
port a wife and fn c or fix children w ithout af- 
liftancc. And undoubtedly fuch a degree of 
prudential reftraint would produce a very llriking 
melioration in tlie condition of the lower clafies 
of people. 

It may be faid perhaps, that even this degree 
of prudence might not always avail, as when a 
man marries he cannot tell what number of 
children he fijall have, and many have more 
than fix. This is certainly true ; and in this 
cafe I do not tlilnk, that any evil would refult 
from making a certain allowance to c\e:y child 
above this number ; not \v:th a view of reward¬ 
ing a man for his large iamdy, but merely of 
1 dieving him from a fpccies ot c - dch 

it would be unreafonablc in us toc y : ' ti,ai ne 
fiiould calculate upon. And with this view, the 
relief fiiou'.il he merely fuch as to place him cx- 
adlv in the lame fituation.. as if he had had fix 

children. 
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children. Montchjuleu difapproves of an edidl of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, which gave certain pen- 
hons to thofc v/ho had ten and twelve children, 
as being of no ulie in encouraging population.® 
For the very rcafon that he difapproves of it, I 
Ihould think, that fomc law of the kind might 
be adopted without danger, and might relieve 
particular individual? from a very preffing and 
unlooked for diftrefs, without operating in any 
refpedl as an encouragement to marriage. 

If at fome future period any approach fliould 
be made towards the more genera! prevalence 
of prudential habits with refjH'ift to marriage 
among the poor, from which alone any perma¬ 
nent and general improvement of their condi¬ 
tion can arlfe ; I do not think, that the narrow- 
efl politician need be alarmed at it, from the 
fear of its occafioning fuch an advance in the 
price of labour, as will enable our commercial 
competitors to underfell us in foreign markets. 
There arc four circumftances that mivht be 

O 

expelled to accompany it, which would probably 
either prevent, or fully counterbalance any efFedl 
of this kind. Thefe are, iff. The more equable 
and lower price of provlfions, from the demand 
being Icfs frequently above the fupply. adly, 

* Efprit des Loix, liv, xxiii, c. xxvii. 
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The removal of that heavy burden on agricul¬ 
ture, and that great addition to the prefent 
wages of labour, the poors rates. 3dly, The 
national having of a great part of that fum, 
which is expended without return in the 
fupport of thofc children, who die prematurely 
from the confequences of poverty. And, laftly. 
The more general prevalence of economical and 
induftrious habits, particularly among unmar¬ 
ried men, which would prevent that indolence, 
dtunkennefs, and watle of labour, which at pre¬ 
fent are too frequently a confequcnce of high 
wages. 
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0* cur m!:enaJ refptiling the future impyru'cmcnt f 

Society. 

In taking a general and concluding view of 
our rational expectations rcfpeCling the mitiga¬ 
tion of the evils arifing from the principle of 
population, it may be obferved, that though the 
increafe of population in a geometrical ratio be 
incontrovertible, and the period of doubling, 
when unchecked, has been uniformly ftated in 
this work rather below than above the truth; 
yet there arc feme natural confequences of the 
progrefs of fociety and civilization, which ne- 
celTarlly reprefs its full cffcCls, Thefe arc, more 
particularly, great towns and manufactures, in 
which W'e can fcarcely hope, and certainly not 
expeCl to fee any very material change. It is 
undoubtedly our duty, and in every point of 
view highly defirable, to make towns and ma¬ 
nufacturing employments as little injurious as 
poffible to the duration of human life; but, 
after all our efforts, it is probable, that they will 

always 
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always remain lefs healthy than country fitu- 
ations and country employments; and confe- 
quently, operating as politive checks, vdll dimi- 
nifli in fome degree the neceffity of the pre¬ 
ventive check. 

In every old (late it is obferved, tha<- a con- 
fiderable number of grown-up people remain 
for a time unmarried. The duty of pra/tiling 
the common and acknowledged rules of mo¬ 
rality during this period has never been contro¬ 
verted in theory, however it may have been 
oppofed in pradicc. This branch of the duty of 
moral rcflraint has fcarcely been touched by 
the rcafonings of this w'ork. It refts on the 
fame foundation as before, neither flronger nor 
weaker. And knowing how incompletely this 
duty has hitherto been fulfilled, it would cer¬ 
tainly be vifionary, to exped any very material 
change for the better in future. 

The part which has been afFeded by the rea- 
fonings of this work is not therefore that, w'hich 
relates to our condud during the period of celi¬ 
bacy, but to the duty of extending this period 
till w'C have a profped of being able to main¬ 
tain our children. And it is by no means vifi¬ 
onary to indulge a hope of fome favourable 
change in this refped; bccaufc it is found by 

experience. 
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experience, that the prevalence of this kind of 
prudential rcftraint is extremely different in dif¬ 
ferent countries, and in the fame countries at 
.different periods. 

It cannot be doubted, that throughout Europe 
in general, and moft particularly in the northern 
ftates, a decided change has taken place in the 
operation of this prudential rcftraint, face the 
prevalence of thofe. warlike and enterprifing 
habits, which deftroyed fo many peojfte. In later 
times the gradual diminution and almoft total 
extinction of the plagues, which fo frequently 
vlfited Europe in the feventeenth and the be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries, produced a 
change of the fame kind. And in this country 
it is not to be doubted, that the proportion of 
marriages has become fmaller, fince the im¬ 
provement of our towns, the lefs frequent re¬ 
turns of epidemics, and the adoption of habits 
of greater cleanlinefs. During the late fcarci- 
tlcs it appears, that the number of marriages 
diminlflied; and the fame motives, which pre¬ 
vented many people from marrying during fuch 
a period, would operate precifely in the fame 
way, if, in future, the additional number of 
children reared to manhood, from the introduc¬ 
tion of the cow-pox, were to be fudr as to 

crowd 
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crowd all employments, lower the price of 
labour, and make it more difficult to fupport a 
family. 

Univcrfally, the pradlice of mankind on the 
fubjeil of marriage has been much fuperior to 
their theories; and however frequent may have 
been the declamations on the duty of entering 
into this Hate, and the advantage of early unions 
to prevent vice, each individual has pradfically 
found it necedary, to confider of the means of 
fupporting a family before he ventured to take 
fo important a Hep. That great vis mcd'icairix 
reipuhUca, the defire of bettering our condition, 
and the fear of making it worfe, has been con- 
flantly in adion, and has been conftantly di- 
reding people into the right road, in fpite of all 
the declamations which tended to lead them 
afide. Owing to this powerful fprlng of health 
in every date, which is nothing more than an 
inference from the iiencral courfe of the laws 

O 

of nature irrefiftibly forced on each man’s at¬ 
tention, the prudential check to marriage has 
increafed in Europe ; and it cannot be unrea-, 
fonable to conclude, that it will dill make fur¬ 
ther advances. If this take place, without any 
marked and decided increafe of a vicious in- 

tcrcourfe 
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tercoiiric with the icx, the liappinefs ot focicty 
Vv'ill evidentiy be promoted by it; and wich re¬ 
gard to the danger oi Ivicl; .nicrcafc, it i3 con- 
Iblatory to remarig that tlioli; countries in Eu¬ 
rope, where marriages are the lealt frequent, are 
by no means narticuhr!}- diilingudbed by vices 
of this kind, it iias appeared, that Norway, 
Switzerland, Engiand, and Scotland, arc above 
all the reft in the pre of the preventive 

check ; and though i <lo not mean to infifi; par¬ 
ticularly on the virtuous liabits of thclc coun¬ 
tries, yet r think, that no perfon would felccl 
them as the countries moft marked for profli¬ 
gacy of manuers. tnuLcd, from the little that 
I know of tiic conti'ient, I iliould have been in¬ 
clined to fclcCt t'.iem aa molt diftinguiflicd for 
contrary habits, and as mthcr above than below 
their neighbours in the challity of their women, 
and conkquentiv in tlic vircuous haJiits of their 
men. Experience tlicrclurc Icerns to teach ns, 
that it is poffiblc for roorai and phybcal caufes 
to counterahl the clied.s, that might at firil be 
expected iforn .in incrcale of the check to mar- 
riaiic ; but allowing ail the weight to thefe ef- 
fedts, which is in any degree probable, it may be 
fafely afrerted, that the diminution of the vices 
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ari'ng from indigence would fully counter¬ 
balance them; and that all the advantages of 
diminilhcd mortality, and fuperior comforts, 
which would certainly refult from an increafe 
ot the preventive check, may be placed entirely 
on the hde of the gains to the cauie of happi- 
nefs and virtue. 

It is lefs the objeft of the prefent work to 
propofe new plans of improving fociety, than to 
inculcate the neceflity of refling contented with 
that mode of improvement, which is dictated 
by the courfe of nature, and of not obftrudting 
the advances, which would otherwife be made 
in this way. 

It would be undoubtedly highly advantageous, 
that all our pofitive inftitutions, and the whole 
tenour of our conduct to the poor, fhould be 
fuch as actively to cooperate with that leffon 
of prudence inculcated by the common courfe 
of human events ; and if we take upon ourfelves 
fometimes to mitigate the natural punifliments 
of imprudence, that we could balance it by 
increafmg the rewards of an oppofite condudl, 
But much would be done, if merely the inftitu¬ 
tions which direftly tend to encourage marriage 
were gradually changed, and we ceafed to cir¬ 
culate 
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ciilate opinions and inculcate dodlrines, which 
pofitively counteract the leffons of nature. 

The limited good, which it is fometimes in 
our power to ctieCt, is often loft by attempting 
too much, and by making the adoption of fomc 
particular plan cifentially nccefiary even to a 
partial degree of fuccefs. In the praCtlcal ap¬ 
plication of the reafonlngs of this work, I hope 
that I have avoided this error. I wifh to prefs 
on the recollection of the reader, that, though I 
may have given fome new views of old fadls, 
and may have indulged in the contemplation of 
a confiderable degree of pojjihle improvement, 
that I might not abfolutely Ihut out that prime 
cheerer hope; yet in my expedations of pro¬ 
bable improvement, and in fuggefting the means 
of accompllflilng it, I have been very cautious. 
The gradual abolition of the poor laws has 
already often been propofed, in confequence of 
the practical evils, which have been found to 
flow from them, and the danger of their be¬ 
coming a w^eight abfolutely intolerable on the 
landed property of the kingdom. The efta- 
blifliment of a more extenflve fyftem of national 
education has neither the advantage of novelty 
with feme, nor its diladvantages with others, 

E E 3 to 
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to recommend it. The pradlical good cfFeds 
ot' education have long been experienced in 
Scotland ; and almoft every perfon who iias 
been placed in a fituation to judge, has given his 
teftimony, that education appears to have a con- 
liderable efFeft in the prevention of crimes,* 
and the promotion of induftry, morality, and 
regular condudl. Yet thefc are the only plans 
which have been.offered ; and though the adop¬ 
tion of them in the modes fuggeffed would, 
very powerfully contribute to forward the ob¬ 
ject of this work, and better the condition of 
the poor; yet if nothing be done in this way, 

I diall not abfolutely defpair of fome partial 
good effeds from tlic general tenour of the 
reafening. 

If the principles which I have endeavoured to 
citablifli be falfe, 1 moil fincercly hope to fee 

“Mr. Iloward found fewer prifoners in Switzerland r.nd 
Scotland, tiian other countries, which lie attributed to a 
more regulai' education among the lower claffes of theSvvifs 
and the Scotch. During the number of years which the late 
Mr. Fielding jncfidcd at h'ow-ftreet, only fix Scotchmen 
were brovigln bt-foie him. .He uled to fay, that of tlie perfons 
committed the greater part were Itifli. Preface to vol. iil of 
the Reports of the Society for bettering the condition of tlie 
poor, p. 32. 
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them completely related ; but il they be true, 
the fubjehl: is fo important, and intcrefts tiic 
qucllioa of human happincis fo nearly, that it is 
impoffible that they flrould not in time be more 
fully knov/n, and more generally circulated, 
■whether any particular eiforts be made lor the 
purpo'fc or'not, 

x\mon 2 : the hiafher and middle clafes of fo- 
cicty, the cftecl; of this knowledge would, I 
hope, be to dired; without relaxing their efforts 
in bettering the condition of the poor; to fnow 
them what they can, and what they cannot do; 
and that, although much may be done by ad¬ 
vice and in'llrucl'.on, by encouraging habits of 
prudence and cleauUnefs, by diferiminate cha¬ 
rity, and by any mode of bettering the prefent 
condition of the poor, which is followed by an 
increafe of the preventive check ; yet that, with¬ 
out this laft effed, a.11 the lormer elff;''t3 woidJ 
be futile ; and that, in any old and vvcl! peopled 
date, to affift the poor in Inch a manner as to 
enable them to marry as early as they plcafc, and 
rear up large families, is a phyficai Impoffibility. 
This knowledge, by tending to prevent the rich 
from deferoying the good effeds of their ov. n ex¬ 
ertions, and waiting their efrorts in a direction 
where fuccefi is unattainable, would confine their 
E E 3 attention 
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attention to the proper objeds, and thus enable 
them to do more good. 

Among the poor themfelves, its effe6ls would 
be ftill more important. That the principal 
and mod permanent caufe of poverty has little 
or no dlredl relation to forma of government, or 
the unequal divifion of property ; and that, as 
the rich do not in reality poiTefs the power of 
finding employment and maintenance for the 
poor, the poor cannnot, in the nature of things, 
poflefs the right to demand them ; are import¬ 
ant truths flowing from the principle of popu¬ 
lation, which when properly explained would 
by no means be above the mod ordinary com- 
prehcnfions. And it is evident, that every man 
in the lower clades of foclety, who became 
acquainted with thefe truths, would be difpofed 
to bear the dldrefles, in which he might be in¬ 
volved, with more patience ; would feel lefs dif- 
content and irritation at the government, and 
the higher dalles of fociety, on account of his 
poverty ; would be on all occafions lefs dlfpoled 
to infubordination and turbvflence; and if he 
received afliflance, either from any public in- 
ditutlon, or from the hand of private charity, 
he would receive it with more thankfulnefs, and 
more judly appreciate its value. 


If 
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If thefe truths were by degrees more generally 
known, which in the courfe of time does not 
feem to be improbable from the natural effedls 
of the mutual Interchange of opinions, the 
lower clafles of people, as a body, would be¬ 
come more peaceable and orderly, would be lefs 
inclined to tumultuous proceedings in feafbns 
of fcarcity, and would at all times be lefs in¬ 
fluenced by inflammatory and feditious publi¬ 
cations, from knowing how little the price of 
labour and the means of fupporting 4 family 
depend upon a revolution. 'I he mere know¬ 
ledge of thefc truths, even if they did not ope¬ 
rate fufficiently to produce any marked change 
in the prudential habits of the poor with regard 
to marriage, would flill have a moft beneficial 
effed on their condu(5t in a political light; and 
undoubtedly one of the moft valuable of thefc 
eftc<51s would be the power, that would refult to 
the higher and middle claifes of fociety, of gra¬ 
dually improving their governments,* without 
the apprehenfion of thole revolutionary cxcefles, 
the fear of which, at prefent , threatens to deprive 

Europe 

‘ I cannot believe, tliat the removal oi'all unjuft grounds of 
difeontent agaihft coiiftituted authorities womU render tlie 
people torpid and indilTurent to advantage-., which are rcallv 
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Europe even of that degree of liberty, v hich flic 
had before experienced to be prafbcrble, and 
the lalutary cffedls of which flic had long en¬ 
joyed. 

From a review of the fbate of ibrietv in for- 

j 

mer periods, compared with tiic jnefent, I 
Ihould certainly Fiy, that the evils refuiting 
from the princijdc of popiilation luive rather di- 
miniilicd than increafcd, even under the difad- 
vangc of an alrnoil total iariorance of their 
real caufe. And if we can indulge the hope, 
that this ignorance will be gradually diffipated, 
it does not feem unreafonablc to expetd, that 
they will be ftill further dlminiflied. The in- 
creafe of abfblute population, which will of 
courfe take place, will evidently tend but little 
to weaken this expeclation, as every thing de¬ 
pends upon the relative proportions between 
population and food, and not on the abfblute 
number of people. In the former part of this 

aU.i'iP.sblc. Tlie hlcningi of civil libertv arc fo rrrat, tli.a 
tliey luicly cannot ncc 4 i!ie an! of' I’alic coioniiny so nrske 
tlrcm dciiir.blc. 1 llsould be forry to tlniik, tivat t'ic lower 
claffcs of people coaid never be annnated to a jcit tliclr vi'dvti 
but by riieaiis of inch illufory psop.nfc. as will generally 
make tlie veiricdy of refjflance much wosfe than the difca'ci 
that it was iiiteiidcd to cure. 

w’ork 
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’.vork it appeared, that the countries, whicli pof- 
ililcd the feweft people, often fufFered the moft 
from the effcdls of the principle of population ; 
and it can fcarccly be doubted, that,' taking Eu¬ 
rope throughout, fewer famines and few'er dif- 
eafjs arifing from want have prevailed in the 
iafr century, thanthofe which ureceded it. 

On the whole therefore, though our future 
profpeds relpcciing the mitigation of the evils 
arifing from the principle of population may 
not be fo bright as \vc could vvilh, yet they arc 
far from being entirely dllEcartcning, and by no 
means preclude that gradual and progrefTivc 
improvement in human fiiciety, which, before 
the late wild fpcculations on this fubjed, was 
the objcd of rational expedation. '1 o the laws 
of property and marriage, and to the apparentlv 
narrow jirinciplc of icif-lovc, which prompts 
each individual to exert himiclt in betterin'^' his 
condition, we are Indebted for all tlie nobleft 
exertions of human genius, for every thing that 
diftmguilhes the .civilized from the fai a^c ftate. 
A ftrid inquiry into the principle of population 
obliges us to conclude, that we fnall never be 
able to throw down the ladder, by which we 
have rllcn to this eminence; but it by no means 
proves, that vve may not nfe higher by the iame 

means. 
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means. The ftrufture of fociety, in its great 
features, will probably always remain unchanged. 
We have every reafon to believe, that it will al¬ 
ways confifl of a clafs of proprietors, and a clafs 
of labourers ; but the condition of each, and the 
proportion which they bear to each other, may 
befo altered, as greatly to Improve the harmony 
and beauty of the whole. It would indeed be a 
melancholy rcfledlion, that while the views of 
phyfical fcience are daily enlarging, fo as fcarcely 
to be bounded by the moH diftant horizon, the 
fcience of moral and political philofophy fliould 
be confined within fuch narrow limits, or at 
beft be fo feeble in its Influence, as to be un¬ 
able to counterac"! the obftacles to human hap- 
pinefs ariflng from a Angle caufe. But how¬ 
ever formidable thefc obftacles may have ap¬ 
peared in fome parts of this work, it is hoped, 
that the general refult of the inquiry is fuch, 
as not to make us give up the improvement of 
h.uman fociety in defpair. The partial good 
which fe? ms to be attainable is worthy of 
all our exertions; is fufticlent to diredl our 
efforts, and animate our profpedls. And al¬ 
though we cannot expedt, that the virtue and 
happinefs of mankind will keep pace with the 
bfdliant career of ph.yfical dlfcovery, yet if we 


are 
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arc not wanting to ourfelves, we may confi¬ 
dently indulge the hope, that, to no unimpor¬ 
tant extent, they will be influenced by its pro- 
grefs, and will partake in its fuccefs. 
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In the preface to thefccond edition of this Effay, I 
cxprelTeda hope, that the detailed manner, in which 
I had treated the fnbjecf, and piirfued it to its con- 
fcqnenccs, tliough it might open the door to many 
objedtions, and expofc me to much feverity of 
criticifm, might be fubfervient to the important end 
of bringing a fubject fo nearly connedted with the 
iiappinefs of focicty into more general notice. Con¬ 
formably to the fame views I fnould always have 
felt willing to enter into the difcuHion of any fe- 
rious objcdlions, that were made to my principles or 
conclufions, to abandon th.ofe wiiich appeared to 
be falfe, and to throw further lights, if I could, on 
thofe which appeared to be true. Eut tliOugh the 
work has excited a degree of public attenLion much 
greater than I could lervc prefumed to expedl, yet 
very little has been wriit-n to controvert it; and of 
that liitie, the greateft part is to full of illiberal 
declamation, and to entirely defiitute of argument, 
as to bcevideiilly beneath notice. What I have to 
fay therefore at jucient \vi 1 be diredied ratlicr 
more to the objcdlions, which, have been urned in 
cenvernition, tlian to thofe which have appeared in 

print. 
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print. My objeft is to correct fonie of the miffe- 
prefentationsj which have gone abroad refpedting 
two or three of the moft important points of the 
Effay; and I fhould feel greatly obliged to thofc, who 
have not had leifure to read the whole work, if they 
would caft their eyes over the few following pages, 
that they may not, from the partial and incorrect 
tiatements which they have heard, midake the im¬ 
port of fome of my opinions, and attribute to me 
others which I have never held. 

I'he fird grand objedlion that has been made to 
my principles is, that they contradi6t the original 
command ofthe Creator, to increafe and multiplyand 
repknifh the earth. But thofe who have urged this 
objedtion have certainly either not read the work, or 
have dircdlcd their attention folely to a few detached 
paflages, and have been unable to feize the bent 
and fpirit of the whole. I am fully of opinion, that 
it is the duty of man, to obey this command of his 
Creator, nor is there in my recolledlion a fingle 
paffagc in the work, which, taken with the context, 
carr, to any reader of intelligence, warrant the con¬ 
trary inference. 

Every exprefs command given to man by his 
Creator is given in fubordination to thofe great and 
uniform laws of nature, which he had previoufly 
edabliflved; and we are forbidden both by reafon 
and religion to expedl, that thefe laws will be 
changed in order to enable us to execute more 

readily 
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readily any particular precept. It is undoubtedly 
true, that, if man were enabled miraCuloufly to live 
without food, the earth would be very rapidly 
replenifhed : but as we have not the flighted ground 
of hope, that fuch a miracle will be worked for 
this purpofe, it becomes our pofitive duty as rea- 
fonable creatures, and with a view of executing the 
commands of our Creator, to inquire into tlie laws 
which he has eflablilhed for the multiplication of 
the fpecies. And when we find not only from the 
fpeculative ciintemplation of thefe laws, but from 
the far more powerful and imperious fuggeftlons of 
our fenfes, that man cannot live wilhonl food, it is 
a folly exaftly of the fame kind to attempt to obey 
the will of our Creator by incrcafing population, 
without reference to the means of its fupport, as to 
attempt to obtain an abundant crop of corn by 
lowing it on the way fide and in hedges, where it 
cannot receive its proper nourifhment. Which is 
it, I would afk, that beft feconds the benevolent in¬ 
tentions of the Creator in covering the earth with 
efculent vegetables, he who with care and forefight 
duly ploughs and prepares a piece of ground, and 
fows no more feed than he cxpedlswili grow up to 
maturity, or he who fcatters a profufion of feed 
inditferently over the land, without relerencc to the 
foil on which it falls, or any previous preparation 
for its recejition ? 

It is an utter mifconception of my argument to 

infer. 
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infer, that I am an enemy to population. I am only 
an enemy to vice and rnifery, and conleqncntly to 
that unfavourable proportion between population 
and food, which produces thefe evils. But this un ¬ 
favourable proportion has no neccflary connection 
with the quantity of abfohitc population, which a 
country may contain. On the contrary, it is more 
frequently found in countries which arc very thinly 
peopled, than in thofe which are populous. 

The bent of my argument on th.e fubjciSt of pa¬ 
pulation may be iilnftrated by the inftance of a 
pafturc firm. If a young grazier were told to dock 
his land wudd, as on his flock would depend his 
profits, and the ultimate fuccefs of his undertaking, 
he would certainly have been told nothing, but 
what w’as ftridly true. And he vrould have to ac- 
cufe himfclf, not his advifers, if, in purfuance of 
thefe inftruefions, he were to pnfli the breeding of 
his cattle, till they became lean and halfftarved. 
His inftriuflor, when be talked of the advantages of 
a laro;c flock, meant undoubtedly flock in proper 
coadilion, and not fuch a flock, as tho.ugh it might 
be numerically greater was in wuac much lets. 
The exprcflicn of fto'-king a farm well docs not 
refer to partieukar numbers, but merely to that pro¬ 
portion winch is belt adapted to the farm, whether 
it be a poor or a rich one, '.vhetl'icr it will carry 
fifty head of cattle or hve hundred. It is undoubt¬ 
edly extremely defirabic, that it flrould carry the 
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"rcatcr number, and every effort fho'uld be made to 
effecl this ohjcfl; bift furcly that farmer could not 
be confidered as an enemy to a large quantity of 
Itock, who fhould infift upon the folly and impro¬ 
priety of attempting to breed fuch a quantity, before 
the land was put into a condition to bear it. 

The arguments which I have ufed rcfpeciing the 
increafe of population are exactly of the fame na¬ 
ture as thefc juft mentioned. I believe that it is 
the intention of the Creator, that the earth fhould 
be replenifhcd but certainly with a healthy, vir¬ 
tuous, and happy population, not an unhealthjq 
vicious, and md'erablc one. And if in endeavouring 
to obey the coniinand to iiicreafc and multiply, we 
people it only with beings of this latter deferiplion, 
and futfer accoidinglv, wc have no right to impeach 
thojufticeof the command, but our irrational mode 
of executing it. 

In the delirablent'fs of a great and efficient po¬ 
pulation, I do not dilfer from the warmcli advocates 
of incrcafe. i am pci fcctly rca iy to acknowledge 
with the writers of old, that it is not extent of ter¬ 
ritory, but extent of pojmlaliun, that meal'nres the 
power of ftatcii. It is only a.s U) tlie mode of ob¬ 
taining a vigorous and efficient popmhitlon, that 
I differ fiom them ; and in i.hui ditlei iug I conceive 
niyfelf entirely borne out by experience, tliat great 
left of all human fpeculationa. 

“ Tills opinion I have e.\pri.-!rcv!, png, -ly! of iho -Jto. vdil. and 
p. 23y, vol, iij Svo. oJa. 
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It appears from the undoubted tcftimony of 
regifters, that a large proportion of marriages and 
births is by no means neceflarily conneded with 
a rapid increafe of population, but is often found in 
countries where it is either ftationary or increating 
very flowly. The population of fuch countries is 
not only comparatively inefficient from the general 
poverty and mifery of the inhabitants, but invari¬ 
ably contains a much larger proportion of perfons 
in thofe ftages of life, in which they are unable to 
contribute their fhare to the refources or the de¬ 
fence of the ftate. 

This is mod ftrikingly illudrated in an inftancc 
which I have quoted from M. Muret, in a chapter 
on Switzerland, where it appeared, that in propor¬ 
tion to the fame population, the Lyonois produced 
10 births, the Pays de Vaud ll, and a particular 
parifh in the Alps only 8 ; but that at the age of 
20 thefe three very different numbers were all re¬ 
duced to the fame.* In the Lyonois nearly half of 
the population was under the age of puberty, in 
the Pays de Vaud one third, and in the parifh of 
the Alps only one fourth. The inference from 
fuch fafts is unavoidable, and of the highell im¬ 
portance to fociety. 

The power of a country to increafe its refources, 
or defend its pofTeflions, mutl depend principally 
upon its efficient population, upon that part of the 

* Pag. 271, -Ito. edit, and p. 309 , vol. i, 8 vo. edit. 
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population which is of an age to be employed ef- 
feituall} in agricaltuie, coimuerce, or warj but it 
appears with an evidence little Ihort of demonflra¬ 
tion, t at in a country, the relources of w hich do 
not naturally call for a larger [)roportion t.f bi’ths, 
fuch an increafe, fo far from tending tcj increafe this 
efficient population, would letid malt ria'ly to di- 
minith it. It would undoubtedly at firlt increafe 
the number of fouls in proportion to the means of 
fubfiftence, and confequenlly cruelly increafe ti.e 
preffure of w'ant; but the numbers of pi rfons fif¬ 
ing annually to the age of pubci ty migiit not be fo 
great as before, a larger part of the f.roduce would 
be diflributed without return to ciuluren, wlio 
would never reach manhood; and tlie additional 
population, inllead of giving additional ftrength to 
the country, would effentially Icffen this fireugth, 
and operate as a conftant obflacle to the creation of 
new refources. 

We are a little dazzled at prefent by the popu¬ 
lation and power of France, and it is known, that 
fhe has always bad a large proportion of births: 
but if any reliance ran be placed on what are <on- 
fidered as the beft authorities on tins ful ject, it is 
quite certain, that the a';\an«ages whii h the enjoys 
do not arife front a y thing peculiar in the ft uc- 
ture of her populatioii ; but folelv from the great 
abfolute quantity of it, derivea troiu her iiumeme 
extent of fertile territory. 

F » 2 
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Necker, fpeaking of the population of France, 
fays, that it is fo compofed, that a million of in¬ 
dividuals prefent neither the fame force in war, 
nor the fame capacity for labour, as an equal num¬ 
ber in a country where the people are lefs op- 
preiicd and fewer die in infancyAnd the view 
which Arthur Young has given of the date of the 
lower dalles of the people at the time he travelled in 
France, which was juft at the commencement of the 
revolution, leads diredly to the fame conclufion. 
According to the Statiftiqueghterah etparticullere cie 
la France lately publiftied, the proportion of the po¬ 
pulation under twenty is almoft in England it 
it is probably no^ much more than -J-f,,'-'' Confe- 

quently 

Necker fur les Finances, Tom, i, ch. 5x, p. 263, 12mo. 
b I do not mention these numbers here, as vouching in any de- 
gree for their accuracy, but merely for the fake of illnftrating the 
lubjeft. Unfortunately there are no data refpedling the claffifi- 
cations of the population of different countries according to age, 
on which any reliance can be placed with fafety. I have reafon 
to think, that thofe which are given in tfle Stati/lique Ghierah were 
not taken from adlual enumerations, and the proportion of the po¬ 
pulation under 20, mentioned in the text, for England, is en¬ 
tirely conjeaural, and certainly too fmall. Of this, however, we 
may be quite furc, that when two countries, from the proportion 
of their births to deaths, increafe nearly at the fame rate, the one, 
in which the births and deaths bear the greateft proportion to the 
whole population, will have the finalleft comparative number of 
perfons above the age of puberty. That England and Scotland 
11 1 ' e, ill every million of j ■■ pic, wliich they contain, more, indi- 
fU'.;.;!;: fit for labour, than France, the data we have are fufficient 

to 
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quently out of a population of ten millions England 
would liavc a million more of pcrfons above twenty 
than France, and would upon this fuppofition have 
at Icaft t'ree or four hundred thoufand more males 
of a military age. If our population were of the 
lame defeription as that of France, it muft be in- 
creafed numerically by more than a million and a 
half, in order to enable us to produce from England 
and Wales the fame number of pcrfons above the 
age of twenty as at pretent; and if we bad only an 
iucrcafe of a million, our efficient flrength in agri¬ 
culture, commerce, and war, would be in the moft 
decided manner diminilhed, while at the fame time 
the diftrcHes of the lower claffes would be dread- 

to deterniine; but in what df-gree this dijfeieiice ettifts cannot 
be alitcntained, without i'etter intorinaiion than w'e at prclcnt 
pollcfs. On account ot tite itiore rapid increafe, of population in 
Kngland than in Fiance before the revolution, England ought, rcT- 
tcr'n [ii.'ril'us, to have had the largcll proporiioii of births, yet in 
f'r ince Uic proportion was or in England only y,. 

Thu prr.portioii of pcrfons capable ot bearing hhiis has been 
soirictiiiics calculated at (uie fuurth, and foinclime-i at one tiflh, 
of the wliolc population ot a country. Tlie reader will be aware 
of the puKtigions clillcrcnc^ between the two cftiniates, fuppofitrg 
thcni to be apjilieable to two dillcrem eountrifs. In tite one cafe, 
a population of 20 millions would yi; Id live millions of etre6tive 
men; mid in the other calc, the fame population would only 
yield 4 millions. We c.iimut Uirclv doubt which of llie two 
kinds of population would lie ot' the moft valuable defeription 
both with regard to actual tlieiigth, and the creation of fredli rc- 
fources. Probably, however, there are no two countries in Eu¬ 
rope, ill whicn tlie ditrereiicc in this rcfpccl is fo great as that be¬ 
tween I and 2. 
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fully increafed. Can any rational man fay. that an 
additional populati m of this defcription would he 
defirable, either in a moral or political view ? And 
yet this is the kind of population, which invariably 
refults from direft encouragements to marnajje, or 
from t’ e want of perfonal refpeAabdity, whirh is 
occafioned by ignorance and defpolifm. 

It may perhaps be true, that France fills her 
armies with greater facility and lefs interruption to 
the ufua! labours of her inhabitants than England ; 
and it mu(l be acknowledged, that poverty and Wiant 
of employment are powerful aids to a recruiting 
ftrjeant; but it would not be a very humane pro- 
je£t, to keep our people always in want, for the 
fake of enlifting them cheaper; nor would it be a 
vety politic project, to diminifli our wealth and 
llrength with the fame economical view. We 
cannot attain ineompatible objedls. If we poflefs the 
advantage of being able to keep nearly all our 
people confiantly employed, eilher in agriculture 
or commerce, we cannot expedt to retain the oppo- 
fite advantage of their being always at leilure, and 
willing to enlifl for a very final 1 film.'* But we 
may reft perfedlly aft'ured, that while we have the 
efficient population, we fliall never want men to 
fill our armies, if we propofe to them adequate mo¬ 
tives, 

^This fubjeft is ftrikingly i'.luft’-ated in Lord Selkirk’s lucid 
and roaOerly obfervations on the prel'ent ftate of the Highlands 
and on the caufes and probable confe<iucnccs qf cuiigratiou, to 
which J can with coufideijce refer the reader, 
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In many parts of the Fflay I have dwelt much 
on the advan age of rearing the requihte popula¬ 
tion of any country from the fmalleft number of 
births. I have dated exprelTly, that a decreafe of 
mortality at all ages is what we ought chiefly to 
aim at ; and as the beft criterion of happinefs and 
good government, inflead of the largencfs of the 
pniportion of births, which was the ufual mode of 
judging, I have propofed the fmallnefs of the pro¬ 
portion (lying under the age of puberty. Confeious 
that 1 had never intentionally deviated from thefe 
principles, f mig't well be rather furprifed to hear^ 
that I had been confidered by tome as an enemy to 
ttn; introdndtion of the vaccine innoculalion, which 
is calculated to attain the very end, that I have 
uniformly confidered as fo defirable. I have in¬ 
deed intimated what I trill continue moft firmly to 
bi lieve, that if the refourccs of the country would 
not permanently admit ot a greatly accelerated rate 
of inercafe in the population (and whether they 
would or not nuifl: certainly depend upon other 
caufes betides the number of lives laved by the 
vaccine innoculation;,“ one of two things would 

‘ Ii fliould be remarked however, that a young perfon faved 
from death is more likely to contribute to the creation of freth 
refources than another birth. It is a great lofs of labour and 
food to begin over again. And univtifally it is true, that, under 
fimilar clicnmltances, that article will come ihc cheapeft to mar¬ 
ket, which is accompanied by teweft failures, 
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happen, cither an increafed mortality of fomc other 
difeafes, or a diminution in the proportion of births. 
But I have expreded my convidion, that tlie latter 
effedt would take plaee ; and therefore cqnliflently 
with the opinions which I have always maintained, 
I ought to be, and am one of the warmed friends 
to the introdudlion of the cow-pox. In making 
every exertion, wliich I think likely to be cfFeelual, 
to increafe the comforts and diminifh the mortality 
among the poor, I aet in the mod cxa6l conforpiity 
to my principle?. Whether thofe are equally con¬ 
fident, who profefs to have the fame objecl in view^ 
and yet mcafure the happinefs of nations by the 
large proportion of marriages and births, is a point 
which they would do well to confidcr. 

It has been faid by fome, that the natural checks 
to population will always be fufficient to keep it 
within bounds, without reforting to any other aids; 
and one ingenious writer has remarked, that I have 
not deduced a fingle original fa6t from real obfer- 
vations, to prove the inefficiency of the checks 
which already prevail.'" Thcfc remarks arc cor¬ 
rectly true, and are truifms exactly of the fame kind 
as the adertion, that roan cannot live without food. 
For, undoubtedly as long as this continues to be a 
law of his nature, what arc here called the natural 

“I fliould like much to know what dr.fcription of fafls tills 
gentleman had in view, when he made this obfervalion. If I 
could have found one of tlie kind, which feems here to be 
j’luded to, it would indeed have been truly original. 

checks 
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cliccks cannot pOflibly fail of being efFcflual. Be-r 
fldcs the curious truifra that thefe affertions involve, 
they pro('ccd upon the very firangc fuppofition, lliat 
t\\t lilthnatr object of my woik is to check popu¬ 
lation, as if any thing could b« more dcfirable, than 
the vnofl rapid incrcafe of poy)ulation unaccom¬ 
panied by vice and mifciy. But of courfe my uiti- 
inatc object is to diminifli vice and mifery, and any 
checks to population, which may have been fng- 
gehed, an; fqlcly as means to accomplifh this end. 
To a rational being, the prudential cheek to popu¬ 
lation ought to be conlidcrcd as equally natural 
with the check from poverty and premature mor¬ 
tality, which thcle gentlemen i'cein to think fo en- 
tiredy fufheient and (irtisfaclory; and it will readily 
occur to the intelligent reader, that one clal's of 
checks maybe fubflitutcd for atiolhcr, not only 
without cilentially diminifhing the population of a 
country, but even under a conftantly progrefTive 
incrcafe of it.'* 

On the poffibiruy of inrrcafjng very confidcrably 
the cftVclivc population of thi> country, { have cx- 
prehed mjfelf in fornc pans of my work more fan- 
guincly, perhaps, than, cxipcrionce would warrant. 
I have faid, that in the courfe of fotne centuries 
it might contain two or three tirurs as ntany inha- 

* Cuth Xo'.'wp.y aud SvvU/. rlLW.d, ^^l\c pvtvrntive check 

prevails the itioll, are iuerf-alie'; wiili I'ume iai)i;iilv in ilicir po- 
p'dation ; amt in proporiion to tlicir nicaiis of lubliUcMC'', tliey 
can produce mere males oi a mnitary :’;;c than any other country 
of Europe. 

bltants 
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bitanls as at prefent, and yet every perfon be both 
better fed and better clothed.’ And in the cora- 
parifon of the increafe of population and food at 
the beginning of the Effay, that the argument 
might not feem to depend upon a difference of 
opinion refpe6ting fadls, I have allowed the pro¬ 
duce of the earth to be unlimited, which is certainly 
going too far. It is not a little curious therefore, 
that it fhould dill continue to be urged againfl rne 
as an argument, that this country might contain 
two or three times as many inhabitants ; and it is 
ftill more curious, that feme perfons, who have al¬ 
lowed the different ratios of iucreafe on which all 
my principal conclufions are founded, have dill 
afferted, that no difficulty or didrefs could arife 
from population, till the produftions of the earth 
could not be further iticreafed. I doubt whether a 
flronger intlance could readily be produced of the 
total abfence of the power of reafoning, than this 
aflertion, after fuch a conceffion, affords. It in¬ 
volves a greater abfurdity than the faying, that be- 
caufe a farm can by proper management be made 
to carry an additional flock of four head of cattle 
every year, that therefore no difficulty or inconve¬ 
nience would arife if an additional forty were placed 
in it yearly. 

The power of the earth to produce fubfiflence is 
certainly not unlimited, but it is dridtly fpeaking 
“ P. 512, 4to, edit. p. 2/4, vol. ii, 8vo edit. 
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indefinite; that is, its limits arc not defined, and the 
till e will probably never arrive vvhen we ibail be 
able to fay, that no further labour or ingenuity of 
mail could m.ike further additions to it. But the 
power oi obtaining an adoitional quantity of food 
from the earth by proper management, and in a 
ceitain time, has the moll remote relaiion imagin¬ 
able to the power of keeping pace with an unre- 
ftridled increafe of population. i he knowledge 
and induftry, which would enable the natives of 
New Holland to make the beft ufe of the natu¬ 
ral rcfouices of their eviuntiy, mtifi, without an 
abfolute miracle, eome to them gradually and 
llowly ; and even then, as it has amply appeared, 
would be pertedlly inetfedual as to tlie grand 
objv<5t; but the paifions which p’-omiit to tt,e m- 
creafe of population are always in full vigour, and 
are ready to produce tiieir full cffcdl even in a fiate 
of the motr helplefs ignorance and bai bai ifm. It will 
be readily allowed, that the reafon why ew Hol¬ 
land, in pioporlion to its naluiai powers, is not fo 
populous as China, is the want ol thole him an in- 
ftitulion'' which protect property and encourage 
induftry; but the mifery and vice which prevail 
almoft equally in both countries, trum the tendency 
of pi pulation to iiu r^afc falter than the means of 
fubliftence, form a difiiucl con liberation, and arife 
from a difimet eaufe. T'cy arife from the incom¬ 
plete difcipline of the human paifions ■, and no per- 

lon 
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fon with the flighted knowledge of mankind has 
ever had the hardihood to affirm, that human in- 
llitutions could completely difcipline all the human 
paffions. But I have already treated this fubjecd fo 
fully in the courfe of the work, that I am alhamed 
to add any thing further here. 

The next grand objection, which has been urged 
againd me, is my denial of the right of the poor to 
fupport. 

Thofe who would maintain this objeftion with 
any degree of confiflency are bound to fhow, that 
the different ratios of increafe with refpedl to po¬ 
pulation and food, which I attempted to eftablifh 
at the beginning of the Eflay, are fundamentally 
erroneous; as on the f uppofition of their being true, 
the conclufion is inevitable. If it appear, as it mud 
appear on thefc ratios being allowed, that it is not 
poffible for the induflry of man to produce fuffi- 
cient food for all that would be born, if every per- 
Ibn were to marry at the time when he was firfl: 
prompted to it by inclination, it follows irrefiftibly, 
that all cannot have a right to fupport. Let us for 
a moment fuppofe an equal divifion of property in 
any country. If under thefe circumftances one half 
of the focicty were by prudential habits fo to regu¬ 
late their increafe, that it exadlly kept pace with 
their increafing cultivation, it is evident, that they 
would always remain as rich as at firfl. If the 
other half during the lame time married at the age 
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of puberty, when they would probably feel mo ft 
inclined to it, it is evident, that they would foon 
become wretchedly poor. But upon what plea of 
juftice or equity could this fecond half of the fo- 
ciety claim a right, in virtue of their poverty, to 
any of the pofleffions of the firft half? This po¬ 
verty had arifen entirely from their own ignorance 
or imprudence; and it would be perfeftly clear, 
from the manner in which it had come upon them, 
that if their plea were admitted, and they were not 
fuffered to feel the particular evils refnlting from 
their condudl, the whole fociety would , fhortly be 
involved in the fame degree of wTetchednefs, Any 
voluntary and temporary afliftance, which might be 
given as a raeafure of charity by the richer members 
of the fociety to the others, while they were learn¬ 
ing to make a better ufe of the Icflbns of nature, 
would be quite a difiin6t confideration, and without 
doubt moft properly applied; but nothing like a 
claim of right to fupport can poffibly be maintained, 
till we deny the premifes ; till we affirm, that the 
American increafe of population is a miracle, and 
does not arife from the greater facility of obtaining 
the means of fubliflence.'* 

In 

* It has befin faid, that I have written a quarto volume to prove, 
that population incT.'-al'es in a geometrical, and food in an aritli- 
metical ratio; but this is n< t quite true, dhe firft of thefe pro- 
pofitions I coiifidercd as proved the moment the American 
increafe was related, and the fecond p'opofition as foon as it was 
enunciated. The chief obje6t of my w'ork was to inquire what 
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In faft wliatever we may fay in our declamations 
on lhi<? fubjeft, almoit the whole of our conduit is 
founded on the nonex’ftente id thin right. If the 
poor had really i claim of right to fup' iort, I do not 
think, that any man rou'd joftify his wearing broad 
cloth, or l ating as mui h meat as he likes for dinner; 
and thofe who atfert this right, and yet are rolling 
in their carriages, living every day liixurioufly, 
and keeping eve n their horfes on food of which 
their fellow creatures are in want, mufl be allowed 
toad with the grea'eft inconfiftemy. Taking an 
individual inflniee without reference to confe- 
quences, it appears to me, that Mr. (Godwin’s argu¬ 
ment is itrefiftible. Can it be pretended for a mo¬ 
ment. that a part of the mutton wliich I expe<51 to eat 
to day would not be much more beneficially em¬ 
ployed on fome hard working labourer, who has 
not perhaps lafied animal food for the lafl week, or 
on fome poor family, who cannot command fuffi- 
cient food of ^ny find fully to fatisfy the cravings of 
appetite ? If thn'e infianecs were not of a nature to 
multiply in proportion as fuch wants were inditcri- 

cffefls thefe law-, '■ hi> l' r confidered as rfiabliflied in the firfl fix 
pages, liad produced, and Wi *o produce on locietyj a fub- 

jeft not very readily rxbaufted. i.- pii: I fai.li of my de¬ 

tails is, that they are not fiifbciciitly particular; but fl.is was a 
fault, which it was not in mv power to remedy. It w'ould be a 
moft curious, and to ciery plnlo!-.. .Seal mind, a mofi interefling 
piece of inloro.ation, to know tlie txatl ftia.e of the full power of 
increafe, which each cxiliing check events; but at prefeut I fee 
no mode ot obiainii.g fuch information. 
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minately gratified, the gratification of them, as it 
would be prafticable, w’ould be highly beneficial; 
and in this cafe I fhould not have the fmalleft hefi- 
tation in moll fully allowing the right. But as it 
appears clearly, both from theory and experience, 
that, if the claim were allowed, it would foon in- 
creafe beyond the poJftb'tlUy of fatisfying it; and 
that the pradlical attempt to do fo would involve 
the human race in the moft wretched and univerfal 
poverty; it follows necefiaril)^ that our condudf, 
which denies the right, is more fuited to the pre- 
fent ftate of our being, than our declamations which 
allow it. 

The great author of nature, inded, with that 
wildom which is apparent in all his works, has 
not left this conclufion to the cold and fpeculativc 
confideration of general confequences. By making 
the paffion of felf-love beyond comparifon ftronger 
than the paffion of benevolence, he has at once im¬ 
pelled us to that line of condudt, which is eflen- 
tial to the prefervation of the human race. If all 
that might be born could be adequately fupplied, 
we cannot doubt, that he would have made the de¬ 
fire of giving to others as ardent as that of fupplying 
ovrrfelves. But as under the prefent conltitution of 
things this is not lo, he has enjoined every man to 
purfue, as his primary objedl, his own lafety and 
happinefs, and the fafety and happinefs of tiioic 
immediately counedled with him ; and it is highly 

infirudive 
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inftrudive to obferve, that, in proportiah as the 
fphere contrafts, and the power of giving efFeftual 
ailiftance increafes, the defire increafes at the fame 
time. In the cafe of children, who have certainly a 
claim of right to the fupport and proteftion of their 
parents, we generally find parental afFe6tion nearly 
as ftrong as felf-love : and except in a few anoma¬ 
lous cafes, the lafl: morfel will be divided into equal 
ihares. 

By this wife provifion the moft ignorant are led 
to promote the general happinefs, an end which 
they would have totally failed to attain, if the mov¬ 
ing principle of their conduft had been benevo- 
lence.“ Benevolence indeed, as the great and con- 
ftant fource of a(!dion, would require the molt per- 
feft knowledge of caufes and efiedts, and therefore 
can only be the attribute of the Deity. In a being 
fo thort-fighted as man, it would lead into the 
groflefl errors, and foon transform the fairandcul- 
tivated foil of civilized fociety into a dreary feene of 
want and confufion. 

But though benevolence cannot in the prefent 
fiate of our being be the great moving principle of 
human adtions, yet as the kind corrccter of the 
evils arifing from the other firongcr paffion, it is 
efl'ential to human happinefs, it is- the balm and 

a In faying Uiis let me not be fuppofed to give the flighteft 
famSticn to the fyilem of morals inculcated in the Fable of ike 
Bees, a fyftem which I cor.fi-lcr as ablblutely falfe, and diredily 
contrary to the jail definition of virtue. The great art of Ur. 
Mr.ndeviile cotifiiled in mifnoiners. 
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confolatlon and grace of human life, the fource of 
our iiobleh efforts in thecaufe of virtue, and of our 
pured and mod refined pleafures. Conforn ably to 
that fydem of general laws, according to which the 
Supreme Being appears with very few exceptions to 
adt, a paffion fo drrong and general as felf-love 
could not prevail without producing much partial 
evil: and to prevent this paffion from degenerating 
into the odious vice of felfithnefs,” to make us 
fympathife in the pains and pleafures of our fellow* 
creatures, and feel the fame kmd of intered in their 
happinefs and mifery as in our own, though dirai- 
nifhed in degree; to prompt us often to put our- 
felves in their place, that we may underdand their 
wants, acknowledge their rights, and do them good 
as we have opportunity ; and to remind us con¬ 
tinually, that even the paffion which urges us to 
procure plenty for ourfelves was not implanted in 
us for our own exclufive advantage, but as the 
means of procuring the greated plenty for all; 
thefe appear to be the objedls and offices of benevo¬ 
lence. In every fituation of life there is ample 
room for the exercife of this virtue: and as each 
individual rifes in fociety, as i e advances in know- 

It feems proper to make a decided didinftion between felf- 
love and fdtilbnefs, between that paffion, which under proper 
regulations is the fource of all honourable induftry, and of all the 
neceffaries and conveniences of life, and the fame paffion purtied 
to excefs, when it becomes ufelcfs and difguffing, and confe- 
quently.vicious. 
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ledge arid excellence, as his power of benefitting 
others becomes greater, and the neceffary attention 
to his own wants lefs, it will naturally come in for 
an increafing fharc among his conftant motives of 
adlion. In fituations of high truft and influence it 
ought to have a very large fhare, and in all public 
intlitutions be the great moving principle. Though 
we have often reafon to fear, that our benevolence 
may not take the moft beneficial direeflion, we 
need never apprehend, that there will be too much 
of it in foeiety. The foundations of thatpaffion, on 
which our prefervation depends, are fixed fo deeply 
in our nature, that no reafonings or addreflTes to our 
feelings can elTntially difturb it. It is jufl there¬ 
fore and proper, that all the pofitive precepts fhould 
be on the fide of the weaker impulfe ; and we may 
fafely endeavour to increafe and extend its influ¬ 
ence as much as we are able, if at the fame time we 
are conftantly on the watch, to prevent the evil 
which may arife from its mifapplication. 

The law which in this country entitles the poor 
to relief is undoubtedly different from a full ac¬ 
knowledgment of the natural right; and from this, 
difference, and the many counteradling caufes that 
arife from the mode of its execution, it will not 
of courfe be attended with the fame confequences. 
But ftill it is an approximation to a full ac¬ 
knowledgment, and as fuch appears to produce 
much evil, both with regard to the liabits and the 

temper 
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temper of the poor. I have in confcquence ven¬ 
tured to fuggtft a plan of gradual abolition, which, 
as might be expedted, has not met with univerfal 
approbation. I can readily underhand any ob- 
jedtious that may be made to it on the plea, that, 
the right having been once acknowledged in this 
country, the revocation of it might at firft excite 
difeontents j and Ihould therefore mofi fully concur 
in the propriety of proceeding with the greatefl; 
caution, and of ufing all polhble means of pre¬ 
venting any hidden fhock to the opinions of the 
poor. But I have never been able to comprehend 
the grounds of the further affertion, which I have 
fometimes heard made, that if the poor were really 
convinced, that they had no claim of right to relief, 
they would in general be more inclined to be dif- 
contented and leditious. On thefe occahons the 
only w'ay I have of judging is to put myfelf in ima¬ 
gination in the place of the poor man, and con- 
fidcr how I fhould feel in his fituation. If I were 
told, that the rich by the laws of nature and the 
laws of the land were bound to fupport me, I 
could not, in the firft place, feel much obligation 
for fuch fupport; and in the next place, if I were 
given any food of an inferior kind, and could not 
fee the abfolute ncceflity of the change, which 
would probably be the cafe, I fliould think that I 
had good rcafon to complain. I thould feel, that 
the laws had been violated to my injury, and that 

G Q 2 I had 
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I had been unjuftly deprived of my right. Under 
thefe circumllances, though J might be deterred by 
the fear of an armed force from committing any 
overt acts of refiftance, yet I fliould confidcr ihyfelf 
as perfedlly juftified in fo doing, if this fear were 
removed; and the injury, which I believed that I 
had fuftered, might prodoee the moft- unfavourable 
eiTedts on my general- difpofitions towards the 
higher claffcs of fociety. I cannot indeed conceive 
any thing more irritating to tlic human feelings, 
than to experience that degree of did refs, which, in 
fpitc of all our poor laws and benevolence, is not 
unfrequently felt in this country ; and yet to be¬ 
lieve, that thefe fnfFerings were not brought upon 
me cither by iny own faults, or by the operation, of 
thofe general laws, which dike the tempeft, the 
blight, 0 " the peftilence, are continually falling 
harden particular Individuals, while others entirely 
efcape, but were occahoacd fole]y.,by the avarice 
and injirftice of the higher clatfes of fociety. 

On the contrary, if I firmly believe, that by the 
laws of nature, which arc tlie laws of God, I had no 
claim oirighl.to fupport, I fliould, in the firftplace, 
feel myfelf more ftrongly bound to a life of induftry 
and frugality; but if want, notwithflahding, came 
upon me, I fliould confider it in the light of fickncfs, 
an evil incidental to ray prefent date of being, 
and which, if i could not avoid, it was my duly to 
tsar with fortitude and leflgnatton. J fliould know 

from 
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from paft experience, tliat the beft title 1 could have 
to the affifiance of the benevolent would be ‘he r.ot 
having brought myfelf into ditirefs by niy o.vn 
idlenefs or extravagance. What I received would 
have the befl: effedt on my feelings towards the 
higher clafles. Even if it w'eremucli inferior to 
what I had been accuftomed to, it would ftill, in- 
Head of an iniurv, be an obligation ; and confeions 
that I had no claim of noihing but the fear 

of abfolute famine, which would overcome all other 
conflderations, could morally juftify reliftance. 

I cannot help believing, that, if the poor in this 
country were convinced, that they had no claim of 
to fupport; and yet in fcarcities and all cafes 
of urgent diftrefs were liberally relieved, which I 
think, they would be; the bond which unites the 
rich with the poor would bo drawn much clofer 
than at prefent, and the lower claffes of fociety, as 
they would have lefs real reafon for irritation and 
difeontent, wmuld be ruuch lets fubjedl to thefe 
uneafy fcnfatlons. 

Among thofe who have objedled to my declara¬ 
tion, that thepoor have no claim of ri^ht to fupport, 
is Mr. Young, who, with a harfhnefs not quite be¬ 
coming a candid inquirer after truth, has called iny 
propofal for the gradual abolition of the poor laws 
a horrible plan, and afferted, that the execui.on of 
it would be a moft iniquitous proceeding. ' Let 
this plan however be compared for a moment with 
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that which he himfelf and others have propofed, 
of fixing the fum of the poors rates, which on no 
account is to be increafed. Under fuch a Jaw, if 
the difireffes of the poor were to be aggravated ten¬ 
fold, either by the increafc of numbers or the re¬ 
currence of a fcarcity, the fame fum would in¬ 
variably be appropriated to their relief. If the 
ftatute which gives the poor a right tolupport wicre 
to remain unexpunged, we fhould add to the cruelty 
of flarving them the extreme injuftice of ftill ^ro- 
fcjjing to relieve them. If this ftatute vvere ex¬ 
punged or altered, we fhould virtually deny the right 
of the poor to fupport, and only retain the abfurdity 
of faying, tliat they had a right to a certain fum ; an 
abfurdity on which Mr. Young juftly comments 
with much feverity in the cafe of France.* In both 

cafes 

’ The National Aflembly of France, though they difapproved 
of the Knglilh poor laws, ftill adopted their principle, and de¬ 
clared, that the poor had a right to pecuniary affiftance; that the 
Affembly ought to confider fuch a provifionas one of itsfirft and 
mo(i lacred duties; and that with this view, an expenfc ought 
to be incurred to the amouut of 50 millions a year. Mr. Young 
juftly obfei ves, that he does not comprehend how it is poflible to 
regard the expenditure of 50 millions a facred duty, and not ex¬ 
tend that 50 to too, if neccflity fhould demand it, the 100 to 200, 
the 200 to 300, and fo on in the fame miferable progreflion 
which has taken place in England. Travels in France, c. xv, 
p. 439 . 

I fhould be the laft man to quote Mr. Young againft himfelfj 
if I thought he Iftd left the path of error for the path of truth, 
as fuch kind of inconfiftency I hold to be highly praifeworthy. 
But thinking on the contrary,, that he haa left truth for error, it is 

furely 
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cafes the bardfhlps which they would fufFer would 
be much more fevere, and would come upon them 
in a much more unprepared ftate, than upon the 
plan propofed in the F.fTay. 

According to this plan all that are already mar¬ 
ried, and even all that are engaged to marry during 
the courfeof the year, and all their children, would 
be relieved as ufual; and only thoi'e who marry 
fubfequently, and who of courfe may be fuppofed" 
to have made better provlfion for contingencies, 
would be out of the pale of relief. 

Any plan for the abolition of the poor laws muil 
prefuppofe a general acknowledgment, that they are 
effentially wrong, and that it is necelfary to tread 
back our fteps. With this aoknowledgment, what¬ 
ever objedlions may be made to my plan, in the too 
frequently (hort-fighted views of policy, i have no 
fear of comparing it with any other, that has yet 
been advanced, in point of juftice and humanity ; 
and of courfe the terms iniquitous and horrible 
“ pafs by me like the idle wind, which I regard 
not.” * 

Mr. Young it would appear has now given up 
this plan. He has pleaded for the privilege of 
being inconfiftent, and has given fuch reafons for 
it, that I am difpofed to acquiefee in them, provided 

furely juftifiabie to reniind him of his former opinions. We may 
recal to a vickms man his former virtuous condudt, though it 
■would be ufekls and indelicate to remind a virtuous man of 
the vices which he had reliuquilhed. 
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he confines the exercifeof this privilege to different 
publications, in the imerval bctwei'n whub he 
may have collccfcd new facts ; but 1 ftill think it not 
quite allowable in the fame publication : and yet 
it appears, that in the very paper, in which he has 
fo feverely condemned my f heme, the fame a'gu- 
ments, which he has ufed to reprobate it, are appli¬ 
cable with equal force againft his own propofal, as 
he has there explained it. 

He allows, that his plan can provide only for a 
certain irumber of families, and has nothing to do 
with the incrcafe from them ; ‘ but in allowing this, 
ne allows, that it docs not reach the grand difficulty 
attending a provifion for the poor. In this molt 
effential point, after reprobating me forfaying, that 
the poor have no claim of right to fupport, he is 
compelled to adopt the very fame conclufion j and 
to own, that “ it might be prudent to confider the 
“ mifery, to which the progreffive population might 
“ be fubjedf, when there was not a fufficient de- 
“ mand for them in towns and manufaftures, as an 
evil which it was abfoluiely and phyrrcally im- 
“ poffible to prevent.” Now the foie reafon why 
I fay, that the poor have no claim of right to fupport, 
is the phyfical impoffibility of relieving this pro- 
greffivc population. Mr. Young exprcfsly acknow¬ 
ledges this phyfical impoffibility; yet with an in- 
confiflcncy fcarcely credible ftill declaims againft 
my declaration. 

* Annals of Agriculture, No. 230, p. 210. 
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The power which tlie focicty may poflefs of re¬ 
lieving a certain portion of the poqr is a ronfider- 
ation perfedlly diflini'if from tlie general queftion; 
and I am quite fure I have never fald, tliat it is not 
our duty lo do all the good tliat is pradlicable. 
But this limited power of adlfting individuals can¬ 
not poflibly efiablilh a genera! right. Jf the poor 
have really a natural right to fupport, and if our 
prefent laws be only a confirmation of this right, it 
ought certainly to extend unimpaired to all who 
are in diftrels, to the increale from the cottagers as 
well as to the cottagers ihcmfelvcs: and it wouhl be 
a palpable injufticc in the fociety, to adopt Mr. 
Young’s plan, and purchafe from the prelent gene¬ 
ration the disfranchifement of their piofterity. 

Mr. Young objedls very flrongly to that pafiage 
of the EBay,"' in which I oblerve, that a man, who 
plunges himfelf into poverty and dependence by 
marrydng without any profpccfl of being able to 
maintain his family, has more reafon to accufe him¬ 
felf, than the price of labour, the parilh, the avarice 
of ihe rich, the iiiftitutions of focicty, and the dif- 
penfations of Providence; except in as far as he 
has been deceived by tliofc, who ought to have in- 
ftrudlcd him. In anfwer to this, Mr. Young fays, 
that the poor fellow is juftified in evciy one of 
thefe complaints, that of Providence alone excepted; 
and that, feeing other cottagers living comfortably 

* Book iv, c. iii, p. 506, 4to. edit. vol. ii, p. 264 , 265 , 8vo. 
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with three or four acres of land, ho has caufe to 
accufe inftitutions, which deny him that which the 
rich could wellfpare, and which would give him all 
he wants.'' I would beg Mr. Young for a moment 
to confider how the matter would ftand, if his own 
plan were Completely executed. After all the 
commons had been 'divided as he has propofed, 
if a labourer had more than one fon, in what re- 
fpeft would the fecond or third be in a dif¬ 
ferent ftuationfiom the man that I have fuppofed ? 
Mr. Yeung ennnot poflibly mean to fay, that, if 
he had the very natural defire of marrying at 
twenty, he would ftiil have a right to com¬ 
plain, that the fociety did not give him a houfc 
and three or four acres of land. He has in¬ 
deed exprefsly denied this abfurd confequence, 
though in fo doing he has diredtly contradicted the 
declaration juft quoted.'’ The progreffive jA>pu- 
lation, he fays, would, according to his fyflem, be 
cut off from the influence of the poor laws, and the 
encouragement to marry would rem.iin exadtly in 
that proportion lefs than at prefent. Under thefe 
circuraftances, without land, without the profpedt 
of parifh telief, and with the price of labour only 
fufEcientto maintain two children, can Mr. Young 
ferioufly think, that the poor mani if he be really 
aware of his lituatlon, does not do wrong in mar¬ 
rying, and ought not to accufe himfelf for following 

* Annals of Agriculture, No 230, p. 226. 

Annals of Agriculture, No. 239, p. 214. 
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what Mr. Young calls the dilates of God, of na¬ 
ture, and of revelation ? Mr. Young cannot be 
unaware of the wretchednefs, that muft inevitably 
follow a marriage under fuch circnmltar.ces. His 
plan makes no provifion whatever for altering thefe 
circumftances. He mud therefore totally difregard 
all the mifery arifing from exceffive poverty; or, if 
he allows, that thefe fupernumerary members mull 
neceflarily wait, either till a cottage with-land be¬ 
comes vacant in the country, or that by emigrating 
to towns they can find the means of providing for 
a family, all the declamation, which he has urged 
with fuch pomp againft deferring marriage in my 
fyftera, would be equally applicable in his own 
fydem. In fadt, if Mr. Young’s plan really attained 
the objedt, which it profelTes to have in view, that 
of bettering the condition of the poor j and did not 
defeat its intent by encouraging a too rapid multi¬ 
plication, and confequentiy lowering the price of 
labour; it cannot be doubted, that not only the 
fupernumerary members juft mentioned, but all the 
labouring poor, muft wait longer before they could 
marry, than they do at prefent. 

The following propofition may be faid to be 
capable of mathematical demonftration. In a coun¬ 
try the refources of which will not permanently admit 
of an increale of population more rapid than the ex- 
ifting rate, no iniprovement in the condition of the 
people, which would tend to diminilh mortality, 
e,o\x\d pojftbly lake place without being accompanied 

by 
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by a fmaller proportion of births, fuppofing of 
courfe no particular increafe of emigration."' To 
a perfon who has confidercd the fubjcft, there i.s no 
propofition in Euclid, which brings home to the 
mind a ftronger conviction than this ; and there is 
no truth fo invariably confirmed by all the regillers 
of births, deaths, and marriages, that have ever been 
collected. In this country it has appeared, that, ac¬ 
cording to the returns of the population Act, the pro¬ 
portion of births to deaths is about 4 to 3. This pro¬ 
portion with a mortality of 1 in 40*’ would double 
the population in 83 years and a halfj and as we 
cannot fuppofe, that the country could admit of more 
than a quadrupled population in the next hundred 
'and fixty-fix years, we may fafely fay, that its re- 

* With regard to the refourccs of emigration, 1 refer the reader 
■to the>lth chapter. Book iii, of the Elfay. Nothing is more eafy 
than to fay, that three fourths of the habitable globe arc yet un¬ 
peopled, but it is by no means fo eafy to fill thefe parts -with 
flourifliing colonies. Tlic peculiar circumtiunces which have 
caufed thefpiritof emigration in the Highlands, fo clearly ex¬ 
plained in the able work of Lord Selkirk before referred to, are 
not of confiant recm rence; nor is it by any means to be wilhed, 
that they Ihould be fo. And yet without fonie fuch circumftances, 
.people are by no means very ready to leave their native foil, 
and will bear much diftrefs at home, rather than venture on thele 
diliant regions. I am of opinion, that it is both the duty and 
intereftof governments to facilitate emigration j but it would furely 
be unjuft to oblige people to leave their country and kindred 
againft their inclinations' 

Table iii, p. 228, 4to edit; and Table ii, p. 535, 536, vol. i, 
8vo. edit. 
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fo.urces will not allow of a permanent rate of in- 
creafe greater than that which is taking place at 
prefent. But if this be granted, it follows as a di- 
redl conclufion, that if Mr. Young’s plan, or any 
other, really fucceeded in bettering the condition 
of the poor, and enabling them to rear more of 
their children, the vacancies in cottages in propor¬ 
tion to the number of expectants would happen 
/lower than at prefent, and the age of marriage 
muft inevitably be later. Thofe, therefore, who 
propole plans for bettering the condition of the 
poor, and yet at the fame time reprobate later or 
fewer marriages, are guilty of the moft puerile in- 
confillency ; and I cannot but be perfectly aftonifh- 
ed, that Mr. Young, who once underllood the fub- 
je6l, ihould have indulged himlelf in fuch a poor 
declamation about paflions, profligacy, burning, 
and ravens. It is in fail a filly, not to fiy impious, 
declamation againft the laws of nature and the dif- 
penfations of Providence. 

VVith regard to tlic exprePion of later marriages, 
it ihould alwa 3 'S be recolJeAed, that it refers to no 
particular age, but is entirely comparative. The 
marriages in England are later than in France, the 
natural confequence of tliat prudence and refpec- 
tability generated by a better government; and can 
we doubt, that good has been the refult ? The mar¬ 
riages in this country now are later than they were 
before the revolution, and I feel firmly perfuaded, 
that the increafed healthinefs obferved of late years 

could 
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Two not poffibly have taken place, without this 
lengthening circumflance. Two or three years 
Vi ti e a erage age of marriage, by lengthening each 
confiderably and tending, in a fmall degree, both to 
tliniinifb the prolificknefs of marriages, and th# 
nun ber of born living to be married, may make a 
confiderable difference in the rate of increafe, and 
be adequate to allow for a confiderably diminiffied 
mortality. But I would on no account talk of any 
limits \\hatcver. The otdy plain and intelligible 
meature with regard to marriage is the having a 
fair profpc<5t of being able to maintain a family. 
If the pofllffion of one of Mr. Young’s cottages 
would give the labourer this profpedt, he would be 
quite right to marry; but if it did not, or if he 
could only obtain a rented houfe without land, and 
the wages of labour were only fufficient to maintain 
two children, does Mr. Young, who cuts him off 
from the influence of the poor laws, prefume to fay, 
that he would dill be right in maiTying ? * 

Mr. Young has aflerted, that I have made perfe<il 
chaftity in the tingle date abfolutely neceflary to the 
fuccefs of my plan; but this furely is a mifrepre- 
fentation. Ferfedt virtue is indeed abfolutely ne- 

• The loweft profpeQ, with which a man can bejniUfied in 
tnarrybg, feems to be the powxr, when in health, of earning 
fnch wages, as at the average price of corn will ma intain the-, 
average number of living children to a marriage. 
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oeflary, to enable man to avoid all the moral and 
phyfical evils, which depend upon his own ton- 
duft; but who ever expected perfedl virtue upon 
earth ? I have faid what I conceive to be ftridly 
true, that it is our duty to defer marriage, till we 
can feed our children ; and that it is alfo our duty, 
not to indulge ourfelves in vicious gratifications; 
but I have never faid, that 1 expeiled cither, much 
lefs both of thefe duties, to be completely fulfilled. 
In this, and a number of other cafes, it may happen, 
that the violation of one of two duties will enable 
a man to perform the olijer with grca'cr facility; 
but if they be really both duties, and both 
table, no power on earth can abrotve a man from 
the guilt of violating either. This can only be done 
by that God, who can weigh the crime againft the 
temptation, and will temper jufiice with mercy. 
The raoralift is ftill bound to inculcate the prac¬ 
tice of both duties, and each individual muft be 
left to aft under the temptations, to which he is 
expofed, as his confcience fhall diftate. Whatever 
1 may have faid in drawing a pifture frofejfedly 
viflonary, for the fake of illuftiation, in the prac¬ 
tical application of my principles I have taken man 
as he is, with all bis imperfeftions on his head. 
And thus viewing him, and knowing that forae 
checks to population muft cxift, I liave not the 
flighteft hefitation in faying, that the prudential 

check 
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check to marriage is better than premature mor¬ 
tality. And in’this decifion I feel myfelf completely 
juflified by experience. 

In every inftance that can be traced, in which an 
improved government has given to its fubjedts a 
greater degree of forefight, indufiry, and pcrfonal 
dignity, thefe efFcdts, under fimilarcircumtiances of 
increafe, have invariably been accompanied by a 
diminilhed proportion of marriages. This is a 
proof, that an increafe of moral worth in the gene¬ 
ral charafter is not at lead: incompatible with an in- 
create of teuiptations with refpedl: to one particular 
vice; and the intiances of Norway, Switzerland, 
England, and Scotland, adduced in the laft chapter 
of the Etiay, fltow, that in comparing different 
countries together, a fmallcr proportion of mar¬ 
riages and births does not neceflarily imply the 
greater prevalence even of this particular vice. This 
is furcly quite enough for the legiflator. He can¬ 
not eftimate with tolerable accuracy the degree, in 
which chaftity in the fingle date prevails. His ge¬ 
neral conclutions inufl be founded on general rc- 
fults, and thefe are clearly in his favour. 

To much of iMr. Young’s plan, ashe has at pre- 
fent explained it, I fliould by no means objedt. 
The peculiar evil, which I apprehended from it, that 
of taking the poor from the confumption of wheat, 
and feeding them on milk and potatoes, might cer¬ 
tainly be avoided by a limiiation of the number of 
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cottagefs; and I entirely agree with him in thinking, 
that we Ihould not be deterred from making 500,000 
families more comfortable, becaufe we cannot extend 
the fame relief to all the reft. I have indeed my- 
fclf ventured to recommend a general improvement 
of cottages, and even the cow fyftem on a limited 
fcale; and perhaps with proper precautions a cer¬ 
tain portion of land might be given to a confider- 
able body of the labouring clafles. 

If the law which entitles the poor to fupport 
were to be repealed, any plan, which would tend to 
render fuch repeal more palatable on its firft pro¬ 
mulgation, I fhould moft highly approve; and in 
this view, fome kind of compact with the poor 
might be very deftrable. A plan of letting land 
to labourers under certain conditions has lately 
been tried in the parifh of Long Newnton in Glou- 
ceherfhire, and the refult, with a general propofal 
founded on it, has been fubmitted to the public by 
Mr. Eftcourt. The prefent fuccefs has been very 
ftriking; but in this, and every other cafe of the 
kind, we fhould always bear in mind, that no ex¬ 
periment refpedling a provifion for the poor can 
be faid to be complete, till fucceeding genei'ations 
have arifen/ I doubt if there ever has been an 

inftance 


^ In any plan, particularly of a diflributioii of land, as 
a compenfatlon foi; the relief given by the poor laws, the fuc¬ 
ceeding generations would form the grand difficulty. All others 
would be perfectly trivial in comparifon. For a time every 
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inftance of any thing like a liberal inflltutlon for 
the poor, which did not fucceed on its tirft efta- 
blifhincnt, however it might have failed afterwards. 
But this confideration fhould by no means deter us 
from making fuch experiments, when prefent good 
is to be obtained by them, and a future overbalance 
of evil not juflly to be apprehended. It fhould 
only make us lefsrafh in drawing our inferences. 

With regard to the general queftion of the ad¬ 
vantages to the lower clafles of pofl'effing land, 
it fhould be recolledted, that fuch pofTeffions 
are by no means a novelty. Formerly this 
fyftem prevailed in almofl every countiy vvith 
which we are acquainted, and prevails at prefent 
in many countries, where the peafants are far from 
being remarkable for their comforts, but are, on 
the contrary, very poor, and particularly fubjeft to 
fcarcities. With refped to this latter evil, indeed, 
it is quite obvious, that a peafantry, which depends 
principally on its pofTeffions iii land, muft be more 
expofed to it, than one which depends on the ge¬ 
neral wages of labour. When a year of deficient 
crops occurs in a country of any extent and diver- 
fity of foil, it is always partial, and fome diftridts 
are more affedted than others. But when a bad 

thing might go on very fmoothly, and the rates be much dimi- 
nithed ; but afterwards, they would either increafe again as ra¬ 
pidly as before, or the fcheme would be expofed to all the fanse 
objedtions which have been made to mine, without the fame 
juftlce and confifleucy to palliate them. 

crop 
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crop of grafs, corn, or potatoes, or a mortality 
among cattle, falls on a poor man whofe principal 
dependance is on two or three acres of land, he is 
in the moft deplorable and helplefs lituation. He 
is comparatively without money to purcnafe fup- 
plies, and is not for a moment to be compared with 
the man who depends on the wages of labour, and 
who will of courfc be able to purchafe that portion 
of the general crop, whatever it may be, to which 
his relative fuuation in the fociety entitles him. 
In S weden where the farmers labourers are paid 
principally in land, and often keep two or three 
cows, it is not uncommon for the peafants of one 
diftricflto be almoft tlarving, while their neighbours 
at a little diflauce are living in comparative plenty. 
It will be found indeed generally, that, in almoft 
all the countries wliich are particularly fubjedl 
to fcarcities and famines, cither the farms are very 
fmall- or die labourers are paid principally in land. 
China, Igdoftan and the former date of the High¬ 
lands of Scotland furnith fonie proofs among many 
others of the truth of this obferva' ion ; and m re¬ 
ference to the fmall properties of France, Mr. Young 
himfelf in his tour particularly notices the diftrefs 
arifing from tlie leafl failure of the crops i and ob- 
ferves, that fnch a deficiency as in England paffes 
almoft without notice, in France is attended with 
dreadful calamities/ 

a Travels in France, vol. i, c. xii, p. 40g. That country will 
probably be (he lead liable to fcarcities, in which agriculture is 
carried on as the moft flourifliing manufatture of the ftate. 

H H 2 Should 
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Should any plan therefore of aflifting the poor 
by land be adopted in this country, it would be 
abfolutely eflential to its ultimate fuccefs, to prevent 
them from making it their principal dependance. 
And this might probably be done by attending 
Hridly to the two following rules. Not to let the 
divifion of land be fo great, as to interrupt the 
cottager eflentially in his ufual labours; and always 
to flop in the.further diltribution of land and cot¬ 
tages, when the price of labour, independent of any 
affiftance from land, would not at the average price 
of corn maintain three, or at leaft two children. 
Could the matter be fo ordered, that the labourer 
in working for othersfliould flill continue to earn 
the fame real command over the neceflTaries of life 
that he did before, a very great acceffion of com¬ 
fort and happinefs might accrue to the poor from 
the poflefflon of land, without any evil that I can fore- 
fee at prefent. But if thefe points were not attended 
to, I fhould certainly fear an approximation to the 
ftate of the poor in France, Sweden, and Ireland ; 
nor do I think, that any of the partial experiinent.s 
that have yet taken place afford the flighteft pre- 
fumption to the contrary. The rcfult of thefe ex¬ 
periments is indeed exadlly fuch as one fhould have 
expedted. Who could ever have doubted, that, if 
without lowering the price of labour, or taking the 
labourer off from his ufual occupations, you could 
give him the produce of one or two acres of land 
and the benefit of a cow, you would decidedly raife 
his condition ? But it by no means follows, that he 

would 
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would retain this advantage, if the fyftem weie fo 
extended, as to make the land his principal depen- 
dance, to lower the price of labour, and, in the 
language of Mr. Young, to take the poor from the 
confumption of wheat, and feed them on milk and 
potatoes. It does not appear to me fo marvellous, 
as it does to Mr. Young, that the very fame fytlein, 
which in Lincolnfhire and Rutlandthire may pro¬ 
duce now the moft comfortable peafantry in the 
Britith dominions, fliould in the end, if extended 
without proper precautions, affimilate -the condi¬ 
tion of the labourers of this country to that of the 
lower clatfes of the Trith. 

It is generally dangerous and impolitic in a go¬ 
vernment, to take upon itfelf to regulate the fupply 
of any commodity in requeft, and probably the 
fupply of labourers forms no exception to the gene¬ 
ral rule. I would on no account therefore pro- 
pofe a pofitive law to regulate their increafe; but 
as any affiflance, which the fociety might give them, 
cannot, in the nature of things, be unlimited, the 
line may fairly be drawn where we pleafe ; and with 
regard to the increafe from this point, every thing 
would be left as before to individual exertion and 
individual fpeculation. 

If any plan of this kind were adopted by the 
government, I cannot help thinking, that it might 
be made the means of giving the bell kind of en¬ 
couragement and reward to thofe who are cm- 

H H 3 ployed 
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ployed in our defence. If the period of eniitting 
were only for a limited time, and at the expiration 
of that time every perfon, who had conducted him- 
felf well, was entitled to a houfe and a fmall por¬ 
tion of land, if a country labourer, and to a tene¬ 
ment in a town and a fmall penfion, if an artificer, 
all inalienable, a very firong motive would be held 
out to young men, not only to enter into the fer- 
vice of their country, but to behave well in that 
fervice; and in a fhort time, there would be fuch a 
martial population at home, as the unfortunate fiate 
of Europe feems in a mofi peculiar manner to re¬ 
quire. As it is only limited alliftance, that the fo- 
ciety can pofilbly give, it feems in every refpecl fair 
and proper, that in regulating this limit forae im¬ 
portant end fhonld be attained. 

if the poor laws be allowed to remain exadtiy in 
their prefent fiate, we ought at leaft to be aware, to 
what caufe it is owing, that their efFeds have not 
been more pernicious than they are obferved to be; 
that we may not complain of, or alter thofe parts, 
without which we ihould really not have the power 
of continuing them. The law which obliges each 
parifti to maintain its own poor is open to many 
pbjeftions. It keeps the overfeers and churchr 
wardens continually on the watch to prevent new 
comers, and confiantly in a fiate of difpnte with 
other pariihes. It thus prevents the free circulation 
pf labour from place to place, and renders its price 
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very unequal in dIfFerent parts of the kingdom. It 
difpofes all landlords rather to pull down than to 
build cottages on their eftatcs; and this fcarcity of 
habitations in the country, by driving more to the 
towns than would otherwife have gone, gives a re¬ 
lative difcouragement to agriculture, and a relative 
encouragement to manufadfures. Thcfe, it mud: be 
allowed, are no inconfiderable evils; but if the 
caufe wliich occafions them were removed, evils of 
much greater magnitude would follow. 1 agree 
with Mr. Young in thinking, that there is fcarcely 
a paridi in the kingdom, where, if more cottages 
were built, and let at any tolerably moderate rents, 
they would not be immediately filled with new 
couples. I even agree with him in thinking, that 
in tome places this want of habitations operates too 
ftrongly in preventing marriage. But I have not 
the lead doubt, that, conddered generally, its opera¬ 
tion in the prelent date of things is mod beneficial; 
and that it isalmod exclufively owing to this caufe, 
that we have been able fo long to continue the poor 
laws. If any man could build a hovel by tlic 
road fide, or on the neighbouring wade, without 
moledation; and yet were fecure, that he and his 
family would always be fupplied with work and 
food by the paridi, if they were not readily to be 
obtained elfewhere; I do not believe, that it would 
be long before the phytical impodibility of execut- 

H H 4 ing 
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ing the letter of the poor laws would appear. It 
is of importance therefore to be aware, that it is not 
becaufe this or any other fociety has really the power 
of employing and fupporting all that might be 
born, that we have been able to continue the pre- 
fent fyftem; but becaufe by the indirect operation, 
of this fyftem, not adverted to at the time of its 
eftabliftiment, and frequently reprobated fince, the 
number of births is always very greatly limited, and 
thus reduced within the pale of poffible fupport. 

The obvious tendency of the poor laws is cer¬ 
tainly to encourage marriage, but a clofer attention 
to all their indirect as well as diredl efFeds may 
make it a matter of doubt how far they really do 
this. They clearly tend, in their general operation, 
to difcourage fobriety and eeonomy, to encourage 
idlenefs and the defertion of children, and to put 
virtue and vice more on a level than they otherwife 
would be; but I will not prefume to fay politively, 
that they tend to encourage population. It is certain, 
that the proportion of births in this country com¬ 
pared with others in limilar circumftances is very 
fmall i but this was to be expe6ted from the fuperi- 
ority of the government, the more refpedtable ftate 
of the people, and the more general fpread of a tafte 
for cleanlinefs and conveniences. And it will 
readily occur to the reader, that owing to thefe 
caufes, combined with the twofold operation of the 
poor laws, it muft; be extremely difficult to afcer- 
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tain, with any degree of precifion, what has been 
their effedl on population.* 

The only argument of a general nature againft 
the Eflay, which ftrikes me as having any confider- 
able force, is the following. It is againft the appli¬ 
cation of its principles, not the principles themfclvcs, 
and has not, that I know of, been yet advanced in its 
prefent form. It may be faid, that, according to my 
own reafonings and (he fa<Sls ftated in my work, it 
appears, that the diminifhed proportion of birtht, 
which I conftder as ablblutcly neceflary to (he per¬ 
manent improvement of the condition of the poor, 
invariably follows an improved government, and 
the greater degree of perfonal refpe<ftability .which 
it gives to the lower claffes of fociety. Confe- 
quently allowing the defirablenefs of the end, it is 
not neceflary, in order to obtain it, to rifle the pro¬ 
mulgation of any new opinions, which may. alarm 
the prejudices of the poor, and the cffedl of which 
we cannot with certainty forefee; but wc have 

•The raoft favourable light, in which the poor laws dan poflibl' 
be placed, is to fay, that under all the circuroftanccs, with wiiii U 
they have been accompanied, they do not encourage marriagr; 
and undoubtedly the returns of the Population A6l fecra to \vj: 
rant the aflertion. Should this be true, many of the objei'tlcru 
which have been urged in the Eflay againft the poor laws wi!! i;f 
courfe be removed; but I with to prefs on tlie attention ot lii: 
reader, that they will in that cafe be removed in ftridt confo many 
to the general principles of the work, and in a manner work 
firm, rather than to invalidate, the main petitions whicJi prefs 
attempted to eftablith. 
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only to proceed in improving our civil polity, con¬ 
ferring the benefits of education upon all, and re¬ 
moving every obfiacle to the general extenfion of 
all thofe privileges and advantages, which may be 
enjoyed in common; and we may be quite fure, that 
the effedt which I look forward to, and which can 
alone rende'r thefe advantages permanent, will 
follow. 

I acknowledge the truth and force of this argu¬ 
ment, and have only to obferve in anfvver to it, that 
it is difficult to conceive, that we fhould not pro¬ 
ceed with more celerity and certainty towards the 
end in view, if the principal caufes, which tend to 
promote or retard it, weie generally known. In 
particular, I cannot help looking forward to a very 
decided improvcmcrit in the habits and temper of 
the lower clatTcs, when their real fituation has been 
clearly explained to them; and if this were done gra¬ 
dually and Cciutioufiy, and accompanied with proper 
moral and religious inflrudtions, I fhould not cx- 
ptft any’danger from it. I am always unwilling to 
believe, that the general diflemination of truth is 
prejudicial. Cafes of the kind are undoubtedly 
conceivable, but they fhould be admitted with very 
great caution. If the general prefumption in fa¬ 
vour of the advantage of truth were once effentially 
fhaken, all ardour in its caufe would fhare the 
fame fate, and the interefts of knowledge and vir¬ 
tue moft decidedly fufier. It is befides a fpecies of 

arrogance 
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arrogance not lightly to be encouraged, for any 
man to fuppofe, that he has penetrated further into 
the laws of nature than the great Author of them 
intended, further than is confrftent with the good 
of mankind. 

Under thefc impreffions I have freely given my 
opinions to the public. In the truth ot the general 
principles of the Effay I confefs that I feel fuch a 
confidence, that, till fomething has been advanced 
againft them very different indeed from any thing 
that has hitherto appeared, I cannot help confider- 
ing them as incontrovertible. With regard to the 
application of thefe principles the cafe is certainly 
different; and as dangers of oppofite kinds are to 
be guarded againft, the fubjedt will of courfe admit 
of much latitude of opinion. At all events, how¬ 
ever, it muft be allowed, that, whatever may be our 
determination refpedling the advantages or difad- 
vantages of endeavouring to circulate the truths on 
this fubject among the poor, it muft be highly ad¬ 
vantageous, that they fhould be known to all thofe, 
who have it in their power to influence the laws 
and inflitutions of fociety, That the body of an 
army Ihould not in all cafes know the particulars 
of their fituation may poftibly be definable; but 
that the‘leaders Ihould be in the fame ftate of ig¬ 
norance will hardly, I think, be contended. 

If it be really true, that without a diminiflied 

proportion 
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proportion of births'" we cannot attain any perma¬ 
nent improvement in the health and happinefs of 
the mats of the people, and fecnre that defcription of 
population, which,, by containing a larger fhare of 
adults, is beft calculated to create frefh refources, 
and confequently to encourage a continued increafe 
of efficient population ; it is furely of the higheft im¬ 
portance, that this fhould be known, that, if we take 
no fteps diredlly to promote this effect, we fhould 
not at leaft, under the influence of the former pre¬ 
judices on this fubjcdt, endeavour to counterad it\ 

And 

»It fhould always be recollefted, that a dimiiiiflied frofor- 
ikn of births may take place under a conflant annual increafe of 
the abfolute number. This is in fadtexadly what has happened 
in England and Scotland during the laft forty years. 

We fliould be aware, that a fcarcity of men, owing 
either to great Ioffes, or to feme particular and unufual demand, 
is liable to happen in every country ; and in no refpeft invali¬ 
dates the general principle, that has been advanced. Whatever 
may be the tendency to increafe, it Is (juite clear, that an extraor¬ 
dinary fupply of men cannot be produced either in fix months, 
or fix years ; but even with a view lo a more than ufual fupply, 
caufes wliich tend to diminlili niortaliiy are not only more certain 
but more rapid in their effeds, than dired encouragements to 
marriage. An increafe of births may, and often does, take place, 
without the ultimate accomplifhment of our objed; but fup- 
pofing the births to remain the fame, it is impoflible for a di- 
minllbed mortality not to be accompanied by an increafe of ef- 
fedlve population. 

We are very apt to be deceived on this fubjed by the almofi 

couft.int 
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And if it be thought unadvifeable to abolith the 
poor laws, it cannot be doubted, that a knowledge 
of thofe general principles, which render them in¬ 
efficient in their humane intentions, might be ap¬ 
plied fo far to modify them and regulate their 
execution, as to remove many of the evils with which 
they are accompanied,'and make them lefs ob- 
jedtionable. 

There is only one fubject more which I ffiall 
notice, and that is rather a matter of feeling than, 
of argument. Many perfons, whofe undei Handings 
are not of that defeription, that they can regulate 

conftant demand for labour, which prevails in every profperous 
country; but we Ihould conllder, that in countries which can 
but juft keep up their population, as the price of labour muft be 
fufficient to rear a fiimily of a certain number, a liiigle' maa 
would have a fuperfluity, and labour would be in conftant de¬ 
mand at the price of the fnblillence of an individual. It cannot 
be doubted, that in this covmtry we could loon employ double the 
number of labourers, if we could have them at our own price; be- 
caufe fupply will produce demand, as well as demand fupply. The 
prefent great extenfion of the cotton trade did not originate in an 
extraordinary ineveafe of demand at the former prices, but in an 
increafed fupply at a much cheaper rate, which of courfe imme¬ 
diately produced an extended demand. As w'e cannot however 
obtain men at fixpencea day by improvements in machinery, w'c 
muft fubmit to the neceffary conditions of their rearing; and 
there is no man, who has the fllghteft feeling for the happinefs of 
tlie moil numerous clafs of fociety, or has even juft views of po¬ 
licy on the fu\)je6t, who would not rathei choofe, that the re(]ui- 
lite population lliould be obtained by fuch a price of labour, 
combined with fuch habits, as would occafion a very fmall mor¬ 
tality, than from a great proportion of births, of which compara¬ 
tively few would reach manhood. 
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their belief or difoelief by their likes or diflikcs, 
have profefled their perfe6l convidtion of the truth 
of the general principles contained in the hffay ; 
but at the fame time have lamented this convidlion, 
as throwing a darker fhade over our views of hu¬ 
man nature, and tending particularly to narrow our 
profpedlsof future improvement. In thefe feelings 
I cannot agree with them. If, from a review of 
the paft, I could not only believe, that a funda¬ 
mental and very extraordinary improvement in hu¬ 
man fociety was poffible, but feel a firm confidence 
that it would take place, I fhould undoubtedly be 
grieved to find, that I had overlooked fome caiife, 
the operation of which would at once blafi: my 
hopes. But if the contemplation of the paft hif- 
toryof mankind, from which alone wc can judge of 
the future, renders it almoft imijoffible to feel fuch 
a confidence, I confefs that I had much ratiier be¬ 
lieve, that fome real and dccply-leated difficulty 
exifted, the conflanl ftruggle with which was cal¬ 
culated to route the natural inadlivity of man, to 
call forth his faculties, and invigorate and improve 
his mind j a fpecics of diflicuk.y which it muft be 
allowed is motl eminently and peculiarly fuited to 
a ftate of probation ; than that nearly all the evils 
of life might with the moft perfett facility be re¬ 
moved, but for the perverfenefs and wickednefs of 
thofe who influence human inftitutions.'* 

A perfon 

»The mifery and vice arifing from the preffure of the popu¬ 
lation too hard againft the limits of fubfilleiice, arid the mifery 

and 
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A perlbn who held this lattei' opinion mufi: 
neceflarily live in a conftant date of irritation and 
difappointment. The ardent expedlations, with 
which he might begin life, would foon receive the 
mod cruel check. The regular progrefs of fociety, 
under the mod favourable circumdances, would to 
him appear dow and unfatisfadlory; but indead 
even of this regular progrefs, his eye would be more 
frequently prefented with retrograde movements, 
and the mod difheartening reverfes. The changes, 
to which he. had looked forward with delight, 
would be found big with new and unlooked-for evils, 
and the charadlers, on which he bad repofed the 
mod confidence, would be feen frequently deferting 
his favourite caufe, either from the leffons of expe¬ 
rience or the temptation of power. In this date of 
condant difappointment, he would be but too apt 
to attribute every thing to the word motives ; he 
would be inclined to give up the caufe of improve¬ 
ment in defpair; and judging of the whole from a 
part, nothing but a peculiar goodnefs of heart, and 
amiablenefs of difpofition, could preferve him from 


and vice anting from j^romifcHous interconrfe, may be confidered 
as the Seylla and Charybdis of human life. That it is potiible 
for each individual to ttecr clear of both thefe rocks is certainly 
true, and a truth which 1 have endeavoured llrongly to maintain ; 
but that thefe rocks do not form a ditficnlty independent of hu¬ 
man inftitutions, no perfon with any knowledge of the fubjedt 
can venture to affert, 

that 
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that lickly and difgufting mifanthropy, which b 
but too frequently the endof fuch characters. 

On the contrary, a perfon who held the other 
opinion, as he would fet out with more moderate 
expectations, would of courfe belefs liable to difap- 
pointment. A comparifon of the bell with the 
worll ftates of fociety, and the obvious inference 
from analogy, that the'beft were capable of further 
improvement, would conftantly prefent to his mind 
a profpeCt fufliciently animating, to warrant his molt 
perfevering exertions. But aware of the difficulties 
with which the fubjeCt was furrounded, knowing 
how often in the attempt to attain one objeCt fome 
other had been loll, and that though fociety had 
made rapid advances in fome directions, it had been 
comparatively ftarionary in others, he would be 
conftantly prepared for failures. Thefe failures, 
inftead of creating defpair, would only create know¬ 
ledge j inftead of checking his ardour, would only 
give it a wifer and more fuccefsful direction; and 
having founded his opinion of mankind on broad 
and general grounds, the difappointment of any 
particular views would not change this opinion ; 
but even in declining age he would probably be 
found believing as firmly in the reality and general 
prevalence of virtue, as in the exiftence and fre¬ 
quency of vice j and to the laft, looking forward 
with a juft confidence to thofe improvements in 
fociety, which the hiftory of the paft, in fpite of all 

the 
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the rcverfes with which it is accompanied, feems 
fclearly to warrant. 

It may be true, that if igorance is blifs, ’lis folly 
to be wife; but if ignorance be not blifs, as in the 
prefent inftance j if all falfe views of fociety muft 
not only impede decidedly the progrefs of improve¬ 
ment, but heceflarily terminate in the moft bitter 
difappointments to the individuals who form them j 
I fhall always think, that the feelings and profpe<Sts 
of thole, who make thejuftefteftimates of our future 
expe<ftations, are the moft confolatory; and that the 
characters of this defeription are happier them- 
felves, at the fame time that they are beyond com- 
parilbn more likely to contribute to the improve¬ 
ment and happincis of tociety.* 

* While the la ft flieet of tliis Appendix was printing, I beard 
with fome furprife, that an argument had been drawn from the 
Principle of Population in favour of the flavc trade. As the juft 
conclufion from that principle appears to me to be exaftly the 
contrary, I cannot help faying a few words on the fubjed. 

If the only argument againft the Have trade had been, that, 
from the mortality it occationed, it was likely to unpeople Africa, 
or extinguilh the human race, fome comfort with regard to tbefe 
fears might, indeed, be drawn from the Principle of Population j 
but as the neceffity of the abolition has never, that 1 know of, 
been urged on the ground of ihefe apprehenfions, a reference to 
the laws which regulate the increafe of the human fpecies was 
certainly moft unwife in tlte friends of the flave trade. 

The abolition of the flave trade is defended principally by the 
two following arguments ; 

1ft. That the trade to the coaft of Africa for flaves, together 
with their fubfeqiject treatment in the Weft Indies, is produdive 

VOL. JI. II 
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fo much human uiifery, that its continuance ia difgraceful tu 
us as men and as Chri(li.ins. 

2d. That the cnlturc of the Weft India iflatids could go on 
with etjual advantage and much greater fccurity, if no further 
importation of flavcs were to take place. 

AMth regard to the lirft argument, it appears, in the £(Iay on 
the Principle of Population, that fo great is the tendency of man¬ 
kind to increale, that nothing but fume phylicai or moral dteck* 
operating in an exctJUk'c and unujual degree, can permanently 
Keep the population of a country below th^* average means of 
fubiiftence. In the Weft India ilKinds a eonftaut recruit of 
labouring negroes is ueceftary; and confet]uently the immediate 
dtecks to population inuft opcr.ite with txetJjUve and umjual 
force. All the checks to (lopulation were f >und rcfolrable into 
moral reftraint, vice, and milVry. In a fiatc of flnvery moral 
rcflratnt cannot have truch utfloencej nor in any Hate will it ever 
continue permanently to dimtniih the popul.ition. The whole 
efted, therefore, is to be attributed to the exeej/ht &tiA tmujualac’ 
tioti of vice and miferv} stud a reference to the fads contained 
in the Effay incontrove-iibly proves, that the condition of the 
(laves in the Weft Indies, Itiken .ihogcthrr, is mofl wretched, 
and that the reprefentations of the friends of the abolition cannot 
eafily have been vKiggerated. 

It will be laid, that the principal reafon, why the Haves in the 
Weft Indies conftanti} diininiib, is, that the fexesareror in 
rqual pnnj' er.s, a coiiftdera'jle roaj.irity of males beutg always 
imported; but this vcr> cireumttance decides at one.* on the 
cruelty "f their liiuaiion, and raoft necetfarily be one powcrtul 
faufe of thtir degrade.! moral condition. 

It may be faid alfo, that many towns do not keep up their 
Buinbcrs, and yet the fame objedion is not made to them on that 
accourt. Bui the c.ifes will admit of no companion. If, for the 
fake oi better focietyor higher wages, people'are willing to e.x- 
pofe themfclvcs to a Icis puic air, and greater temptations to vice, 
no hardfliip is Itiftercd, that can rcafonably be complained of 
’t'hc futterior mortality of towns falls principally npoii children, 

and 
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«nd is fcarcely noticed by people of mature age. Thefexesar? 
in c-r^ual numbers, and every man after a few years of induflry 
may look forward to the happinefs of domeliic life. If during 
the time that he is thus waiting, he acquires vicious habits which 
ipdifpofehim to marriage, be has nobody to blame except him- 
fclf. But with the negroes the cafe is totally different. The 
unequal number of the fexes flmts out at once the majority of 
them from all cl'ance ofdomeftic happinefs. They have no hope 
of this kind to fweeten their toils, and animate their exertions i 
but are necetfarily coudemued cither to unceafing privation, or to 
the moft vicious excetfes; and thus flint out from every cheering 
profpeCf, we cannot be I'urprifed, that they are in general ready to 
w'elcome that death, which fo many meet with in the prime of 
life. 

The fecond argument is no lefs powerfully fupported by the 
Principle of Population than the firft. It appears, from a very 
general furvey of different countries, that under every form of 
government, however unjuft and tyrannical, in every climate of 
the known world, however apparently unfavourable to health, 
it has been found, that population, with the foie exception 
above alluded to, has been able to keep itfelf up to the level 
of the means of fubfiftence. Confequcntly, if by the aboli* 
tion of the trade to Africa the flaves in the Weft Indies 
were placed ovAy iv\ tokruble tituaiion, if their civil condition 
and moral habits were only made to afproucU to tbofe, which 
prevail among the mafs of the human race in ihe worii-governed 
countries of the world, it is contrary to the general laws of 
nature to fuppofe, that they would not be able by pro¬ 
creation fully to ftipply the effective demand for labour j and 
jt is difficult to conceive, that a population fo raifed would not be 
in every point of view preferable to that which exifts at orefent. 

It is perfeitly clear, therefore, that a confideration ot the laws, 
which govern the tncreale .and decreafe of the iuiman Ipecies, 
tends to lireiigthen, in the moft powerful manner, ail the argu¬ 
ments in favour of the abolition. 

With regard to the ftatc of fociety among the African nations, 
j I 2 it 
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it will readily occur to the reader, that, in defcribing it, tb4 quefi 
tion of the flave trade waa foreign to my purpofe ; and I might 
naturally fear, that if 1 entered upon it I Ihould be led into too 
long a digrelfion. But cenaiuly all the fads, which 1 have nien- 
tioi.ed, and which are taken principally h’om Park, if they do not 
abfolutely frame, that the wars in Africa are excited and aggra¬ 
vated by the traffic on the coaft, tend powerfully to confirm the 
/ufpqlition. The ftate of Africa, as I have defcribed it, is exadly 
fuch as we thunld cxped in a country, where the capture of men 
was confiderd as a more advantageous employment than agri- 
cu'tur'* .If nanufad'ires. Of the ftate of thefe nations fome hun¬ 
dred years ago, it atiitt be confefted, that we have little knowledge 
that we can depend upon: but allowing that the regular plun¬ 
dering excul li ns, which Park defcribes, are of the moft ancient 
date; yet it i$ imptlible to fuppofe, that any circumftance which, 
like the European traffic, muft give additional value to the plun¬ 
der thus acquired, would n >t powerfully aggravate them, and 
tlftedually prevent all progrefi towards a happier order of things, 
A* long as the nations of Europe continue barbarous enough to 
puicbafiJ Haves in Africa, we may i'c quite fufe, that Africa 
snll continue barbarous enough to fnpply them. 
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JIeram and Lot; tlieir reparation, an illuftration of the 
caufe which overfpread tlie whole earth with people, i. 

I 10. 

AbyffJma ■, ftnte of, with refpedl to the checks to population, i. 
184, 185. 

Africa^ of the checks to population in different parts of, i. 
170. 

great difpofition of the country to population in general, 
i. 170. 

— counterbalanced bv thchabitsof the Negro nations. See 
the article Negro. 

ftate of Abvffinia, i. 184, 185. 

— of Egypt, i. 189. 

Agows, an Abyffinian nation, dreadful mifery and penury of 
the, i. 183. 

Agriculture, very great encouragements given to in China, i, 
24 to247. 

poweiful edetSl of thefe, i. 248 249. 
is the foie fpecies of induffry l>v which multitudes can exift, 
i. 27.. 273. 

in France, rather increaf'd than diminifhed during the re¬ 
volution, i. 430. 

ffatements rcfpedting the prefent condition of in that coun¬ 
try, i. 444. 

proceffes for abridging agricultural labour, fometimes tend 
rather to diminiih than increafe the whole produce, ii. 
128. 

*f the definitions of wealth ; .and of the agricullural and 
commercial lyflems, 11. 131. 

confequences of defining wealth as the grofs produce of the 
land, ii. 131. 

— as the annual produce of the land and labour (Dr. 
Smith’s definition), ii, 131. 

— as the clear furplus produce of the land, ii. 131. 

I I 3 I Agriculture 
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{Agriculture: of the agricultural and commercial fyftems. 

Continued.) 

manufadtures, according to the Eiconomifts, an obje( 9 ; on 
which revenue is fpent, and not part of the revenue tt- 
felf, ii. 135. 

commerce and manufad)ures as much the confeqoences as 
the caufes of the wealth of England, ii. 137. 

their efFedt in encouraging the improvement of the land, 
confidered, ii. 138. 

different effeds of the agricultural and commercial fyiVeins, 
ii. 1.4.5. 

ftate of England with refped to agriculture and commerce 
in the middle of the laft century, ii. 145, 

— now difadvantageoufly changed for the predominance 
of the commercial fyftem, ii. 146. 

price of labour confidered, in relation to this fuhjedV, ii. 
147. 

different effedls of tire high price of corn and of rude pro¬ 
duce as occafioned by competition among different na¬ 
tions, or by that of moneyed wealth at home, ii. 149. 

to endeavour to lower the price of labour by encouraging 
the importation of foreign corn, would aggravate the 
evil, ii. 15c. 

precarious ftate of a nation depending for a confiderable 
part of its fupply of corn upon its poorer neighbours, ii. 
132. 

—oppolite condition of one in which agricultural" wealth 
predominates, ii. 152. 

four very flrong rcafons why the exportation of corn is 
to he preferred to any other kind of export, ii. 155. 

if a bounty would turn a nation from the habit of impor¬ 
ting corn to that of exporting it, fuch a inenfurc is jufti- 
fiable (See further the article ii. 158. 

See alfo the article Plenty. 

America, period in which population has doubled itfelf in the^ 
northern States of, i. 6. 

— in the back fettlements, i. 6. 

yerv rapid increafe of the Englith colonies in, i. 557, 558, 

a£lual population of the United States, i. 561. 

hardfhips experienced in the firft fcttlement of fome of the 
Englifh colonies, ii. 591061. 

See alfo the article Indians. 

Ancient or modern nations, queftion of thefuperior populouf- 
nefsof, i. 297 to 302. 


Anderfon, 
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<iinderfon,^lv.\ his erroneous proportion, that every iitcrease 
of population tends to increafe relative plenty, and vicf. 
verfci, ii. 207 note. 

Arabia Felix, praflice and cffc£t of polygamy iiij i. 180. 

Arabs, See the article Bedoivccns. 

Ardour, want of, in the men, generated by the hardfliips and 
dangc:s of favage life, i. 4;. 

Ariflotle, faw clearly the ftrong tendency of population to in- 
crcafe beyond the means of fubliflcnce ; methods propo- 
fed by him to reprefs its redundancsj i. 280, 283. 

— limiting the age of marriage, the number of children 
born, and the period of procreating, i. 3 ftO. 

his fuither obfervations on the necefl'ity of regulating the 
number of children, i. 28 r, 282. 
paints out an error in the meaftires taken to increafe the 
population ofSpaita, i. 2H3. 

Afia, checks to population among the modern paftoral tribes 
of (See the article Fariars), i. 142. 

— enumeration of checks, i. 169. 

Augfbiirgh, proportion of its annual marriages to its population, 

i. S 79 . 

Banks-, the inerrafed circulating medium wanted during the 
late fcarcitv, fupplied principally by the paper of the 
country banks, ii. 8.5, 86. 

this increafed hfue of paper rather a confequence than a 
ceufe of the high price of provihons, ii. 87. 
much better that the iflfue Ihould have come h orn the coun¬ 
try banks than the Bank of England, ii. 8^. 
fbme advantage might be derived in improving the condi¬ 
tion of the poor, from tlie eflablifhment of fmall coun¬ 
try banks in which they might put their favings out to 
intereft, ii. 401. 

Barbadoes, hardfhips experienced in the hrlt fettlemefit of the 
Englilh colony there, ii. 61. 

Barharifm, extreme, of the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego 
and of Van Diemen’s Land, i. 30, 31. 

Btdoweens ; ftate of, with refpedt to the cliecks to population 
among them, i. i45j 152 to 138. 

Beggars, multitude of, in Tibet, i. 240. 

the relief given to cominon beggars often does not come 
under the appellation of charity, ii. 354. 

Senejii clu'S ; plan of improving the condition of the poor by 
the compulfory and univeifal eftablilhment of, confider- 
cd, ii. 364. to 30S. 

H 4 
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Berlin, proportion of its annual marriages to its population, i. 

38*. 

Berne, proofs of the powerful operation of the preventive check- 
to population in the town and canton of, i. 411,412. 
Births ; proportion of, to deaths, in Norway, i. 323. 

— in different parts of Ruflia, i. 350. 

— in England and Wales, i. 469. 

— in France, i. 572. 

— in a North-American Hate, i. 573, 

proportion of to marriages, in England and Wales> u 

473 ' 

to the whole population, in Ruflia, i. 355, 534. 

— in France, before and during the revolution, i. 433, 
436 note. 

— in England and Wales, i. 466. 

— in diflerent places of the middle parts of Europe, i. 
385 to 390. 

births in the Greek church in Rui&a for the year 1799, i. 
372 - 

a greater mortality naturally produces a greater proportion 
of births, i. 397. 

See alfo the articles Frukfulnefs, and Regi/lers. 

®9K»r/« on the exportation ef corn confidercd, ii. 161, 
in difcufling this fubjedi, the private intereft of the farmers 
and proprietors Ihould never enter the queflion, ii. 161. 
apparent effects of the regulations adopted in the corn-laws 
of 1688 and 1700, ii. i6jt. 

great flo< 9 uations and average of price before that time, ii. 
163. 

examination of the arguments of Dr. Smith in fupport of 
his affertion, that the fall of price happened in fpite of the 
bounty and could not have happened in confequence of 
it, ii. 164. 

— firfl, that the bounty neceffarily tends to raife the mo¬ 
ney price of corn, ii. 1(55. 

— fecond, that the cxtcnlion of the foreign market fo pro¬ 
cured, is at the expenfc of the home market, ii. 166, 
167. 

— third, that the two taxes paid by the people, on account 
of the bounty, muft cither return upon the farmer bv 
raifing the price of labour, or diminilh the whole mar- 
ket of corn by reftraining the population of the country, 
ii. 168, 169. 

— fourth, that as the money price of corn regulate 
that of all other home-made commodities, the ad. 

{Bounties 
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[Bounties on the exportation of corn. Continued.) 

vantage to the proprietor from the increafed price is not 
real, ii. I’Jt. 

>_fifth, that the nature of things has ftamped upon com 

a real value, which no bounty upon exportation, no 
monopoly of the home market, can raife, nor any com¬ 
petition can lower, ii. 174. 

mode in which a bounty upon exportation operates; by 
encouraging the farmer to grow more corn, ii. 177. 

— by placing himon a level with the foreign grower, ii. 
180. 

— by giving a decided encouragement to the inveftment of 
capital in agriculture, ii. i8t. 

■— by tending ultimately to lower the average price, and to 
prevent variations above and below it, ii. 18j. 
operation of the bounty on the value of filver, ii. 186. 
the corn law's, by opening a larger and a Headier demand 
for our corn, mull give a powerful Itimulus to our agri¬ 
culture, ii. 188. 

fpecific evil to be apprehended from an unlimited freedom 
of importation and exportation, ii. 189. 
fpeculatign on the probable pernicious confequences of an 
importing fyftem, ii. 19a. 

general fyftem of ploughing prejudicial, ii. T97 note, 
the moft enlightened fyftem of agriculture can never keep 
pace with an unchecked population, ii. 198. 

Brahmens, pradlice of marriage among, i. 235. 

Brandenburgh ; proportion of yearly deaths and births to the 
population, in the fmall towns and the villages of, i. 
386, 45q. 

variations in the proportions of births to deaths and to mar¬ 
riages, at different periods, i. 548. 

•hurmark of; proportion of its annual marriages to its po¬ 
pulation, i. 380, 381. 
its general mortality, i. 388. 

— variations in the proportion of births to deaths and to 
marriages, in different periods, i. 546, 347. 
neumark of; general mortality in, i. 388. 

Brazil, Portuguefe colony of; quick progrefs W'hich it made 
in population, notwithftanding its ill management, i. 

SSI- 

Britijh ijles ravaged for two centuries by the ancient northern 
invaders, i. X35. 


Brothers, 
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l^roiherSi yaunger* according to the Hindoo cuftoms, caftftdJ 
marry without difgrace before the eldelt, i. 279. 
in Tibet all the brothers of a family alTociate v/ith one fe¬ 
male, i. 239. 

C 

CJMPINE, in Brabant, brought into cultivation from the 
ftaie of a barren and arid fand, ii, 219. 

Canada, occafional famine among the nations of, i. yo. 

Cannibalifm, among the American Indians and others, i. fc, 
61, 82, 86. 

had its origin probably in extreme want, i. 60. 

Cafatjhia tribe of Tartars; (late of, with refpedt to the checks 
to population among them, i. 148. 

Celibacy powerfully inculcated in Tibet, i. 238. 

Charity, indifcriminate, wherever it exifts. Will never want 
objedls, i. 24G. 

of the Diredlion of our Charity, ii. 348. 
benevolence, like other impulfes, muft be frequently brought 
to the left of utility, ii. 348. 
its pernicious efFedls if exercifed indifcriminately, ii. 349, 
the efFeft of charity upon the giver, is to purify and exalt 
the mind, ii. 352 

contrary efFe£l,—of the fums diftributed by the parochial 
laws, ii. 353. 

— of the fubl'criptlon given in fomc cafes to the great pub¬ 
lic inftitutions, ii. 353. 

—of the relief of common beggars, ii. 354. 
oppofite dcfcription of real charity : voluntary and adfive, in 
the relief of proper objedts, ii. 355. 

— produces daily advances in virtue, in thofe who pradtife it. 

*'• 356- 

the power of giving or withholding relief, vefled in pai i(h- 
officers and juflices, very different in its nature and ef-* 
fedt from voluntary ch.irity, ii. 356. 
beneficial confequences to the general Hate of the poor, of 
leaving charity to be voluntary, ii. 357. 
poverty and mifery always increafe in proportion to the 
quantity of indifcriminate charity, ii. 358. 
the pcfcr muft be left to the natural confequences of their 
condudt with refpedl to indu.lry and marriage, ii. 359. 
calamities unmerited, or arifmg from the failure of well 
founded expedtations, are the genuine objedts of charity, 
ii. 360 

(Charity t 
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(Charity ; Of the Direflion of. Continued*) 
relief to the idle and improvident, in the fevereft diftrefs, 
muft be fcanty, ii. 360. 

— urgent diftrefs from accidents unconne£led with indo¬ 
lence and improvidence, not within thefe reafonings, ii. 
361. 

an opportunity of doing good, however, not to be loft from 
a mere fcppoled poflihility of meeting with a worthier 
objed, ii. 362. 

Chajiity, reafon why thedifgrace attending its breach in a wo¬ 
man ftiould be greater than in a man, ii. 39 to 41. 
the virtue of chaftity has a real and folid foundation in na¬ 
ture and reafon, ii. 247. 

confidevation of the confequences arlfing to fociety from 
want of chaftity, compared with thefe of other vices, ii. 
275 to 381. 

Cheapnejs of provifions, extraordinary, in tiie fouthern parts 
of Siberia, i. 206. 

Check, ultimate, to tlie increafe of population, is the defi¬ 
ciency of the means of fubfiftence, i. 4, 14, 15. 
the immediate checks, i. 15. 

thefe latter may be clafled under the heads preventive and 
pojitive checks (See thofe articles, and their references), 
i. 15, 21. „ . . 

all refolvable into moral reftrainr, vice, and niifery, i. 19, 
20, 29. 

proportion in which the preventive and the pofitivc checks 
prevail according to circumftances, i. 21. 
mode of operation of the general checks delcribed, i. 22. 
checks in the loweft Hage of liuman fociety, confidered, i. 
30. 

.— among the American Indians, i. 42. 
in the iflands of the South Sea, i. 79. 

— among the ancient inhabitants of the north of Europe, 

i. no. 

— among modern paftoral nations, i. 142. 

— in different parts of Africa, i. 170. 

— in Siberia, northern and fouthern, i. 195. 

— in the Turkiih dominions and Perfia, i. air. 

— in Indoftan and Tibet, i. 223. 
in China and japan, i. 24.2. 

— among the Greeks, i. 272. 

— among the Romans, i. 286. 

— in Norway, i. 303. 

(Chmh 
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(Checks to the increafe of population. Continued.) 

— in Sweden, i. 336. 

— in Ruflia, i. 350. 

— in the middle parts of Europe, i. 373 ' 

— in Switzerland, i. 393. 

— in I'rance, i. 432. 

— in England, i. 449. 

— in Scotland and Ireland, i. 482. 

the want of food is the inoft efficient caufc of the imme¬ 
diate checks, i. 562. 

in modern Europe the pofitive checks prevail lefs, and the 
preventive checks more, than in pad times, and in the 
lefs civilized parts of the world, i. 58c. 

Children, fucking, buried alive with the mother at her death 
in New Holland, i. 38. 

difficulty of rearing children in a favage life, i. 39. 
frequent abandonment and deftruiSlion of them among the 
American Indians, i. 49. 
in Chiita bound to maintain their parents, i. 251, 
where property is equalized, the number of children ffiould 
be limited, according to Ariftotle, i, 381, 382. 
every child that dies under ten years of age, is a lofs to the 
nation of all that had been expended in its fubfiftence, 
ii. 404. 

a fpecific relief might, without any ill confequence, be 
given for every child above the number of fix, ii. 410. 
See alfo the article Infanticide ; and for various particulars 
refpefting the mortality of children, the article Deaths. 

China : the Moguls, after conquering its northern provinces, 
propofed in council to exterminate all its inhabitants, i. 

its State with Refpeft to the Checks to Population, i. 242. 
ellimate of the number of its inhabitants, i. 243. 

— fmall number of families in proportion, i. 244. 
caufes of its immenfe population ; excellence of the foil, i. 

244> 245- 

— very great encouragements given to agriculture, i. 245. 

— and to marriage, i. 250. 

effedts of thefe laft ; abjedl ftatc of the poor, i. 353. 

inquiry into the immediate checks by which this vaft po¬ 
pulation is kept down to the level of the means of fubfift- 
ence, i. 256. 

— prudential reftraints, i. 257. 

— vicious intercourfe of the I'exes, i. 259* 

— epidemic difeafes, i. 260. 

(China ; 
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(China : its State with RefpedI to its Checks to Population. 

Continued.) 

— expofurc of children, and infanticide, i, 261, 262. 

— frequent famines, wars, and internal commotions, i, 
264. 

Its ftaie illuftrative of the propolition, that an increafe of 
the flock or revenue of a nation cannot always be confi- 
dered as an increafe of the real funds for the maintenance 
of labour, ii. 126 to I2Q. 

Chtrigmnes, their rapid increafe on fettling in the mountains 
of i’eru, i. 64. 

Chrijlianhy : the new light in which it has placed our duty 
with refpedl to marriage and population, a pleafing con¬ 
firmation of its truth and divinity, and of its adaptation to 
an improved Hate of fociety, ii. 256, 257 « 

Civil liberty^ Effe£l of the Knowledge of the principal Caufe 
of Poverty on, ii 296. 

this would powerfully contribute to the advancement of ra¬ 
tional freedom, ii. 296, 

the prefTure of diftrelson the lower clafles, with their habif 
of attributing it to their rulers, the guardian fpirit of de- 
fpotifm, ii. 297. 

a mob the mofl fatal of all monfters to freedom, ii. 298. 

— its tendency to produce tyranny, ii. 298. 

the degree of power to be given to government, and the 
meafure of our fubmiffion to it, mull be determined by 
general expediency, ii. 301. 

conftant tendency in all power to encroach, ii. 302. 

the country gentlemen of England, in dimimfhing their 
vigilance as guardians of fre' dom, during the late war, ac¬ 
tuated lefs by corruption, than by fear, arifing from the 
ignorance and delufions of the common people, ii. 304. 

erroneous principles of Paine’s Rights of Man, ii., 304. 

a man cannot poffeis a right to fubfiftence when his la¬ 
bour will not purchafe it, ii. 306. 

— abfurd pofition of the abbe Raynal on this fubjedl, 
ii.307. 

the general circulation of true principles on this point, 
would couoiteiacl the milchievous declamations on the 
uiiinft inftitutions of fociety, ii. 307. 

if the fear of the tyranny or fo|ly of the people were re¬ 
moved, the tyranny of government could not (land, 
ii. 3oy. 

jll tff'td of general .Icciamations imputing all the evils of 
lpcic:y to liuman uiiiitutions, li 310. 


(Civil 
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(Civil liberty. Continued,) 

under the bcft government a great degree of mifery might 
prevail from inattention to the prudential check to popu¬ 
lation, ii. I. 

the influence of a good government is great in giving the 
beft diredtion to the checks which are inevitable, ii. 312. 

grand requifites to the growth of prudential habits, ii. 313. 

— powerful effedts of a reprefentative fylleni of govern¬ 
ment in this refpedt, ii. 313. 

mifchievous confequencesof the hopes entertained by the 
lower clalTes, of immediate relief from a revolution, ii.314. 

a corredt knowledge of the fhare attributable refpedlively to 
government, and to the poor themfelves, of the unhap- 
pinefs of fociety, would powerfully tend to promote the 
caufe of rational freedom, ii, 315, 4'>3. 

Cleves, dukedom of; proportion of its annual marriages to its 
population, i. 580. 

CUmbinyrtrees] vaft labour in, to which the natives of New 
Holland are compelled for the means of fubfiflcnce, i. 33. 

Colonies, new, fettled in healthy countries where room and 
food were abundant, have conftanlly made a rapid pro- 
grels in population, i 555. 

See alfo the article Emigraiion. 

Commerce: Of the Agricubura! and Commercial Syhems. 

See under the article Agnculture. 

Condorcet, M. ; his lyflcin of equality a frngular inflance of 
attachment toprinciples contiadidled by every day’s expe¬ 
rience, ii. 3. 

obferv.nions on bis flatemcnt of the difficulties to be ex- 
jrec'ced in the progreh ot hisfvftem, and on his plans for 
their removal j v\ uii refpedl to prefervlng the fame po¬ 
pulation, ii.4. 

—to a future t-xcefs of population, ii. 7. 

,— tc the org.inic pcrledlihility ot man, ii. 10. 

the aitcinpt to controvert thefc paradoxes not ufelsfs, ii, 

Co'ti: a nation which in average years draws but a fmall por¬ 
tion ot its corn from abroad, much more precarioufly 
fituatcd as to the conftancy of it fupphes, than tiates 
which draw almoft the whole of their confumption from 
that fource, ii. 123 . 

difft ifiit circumllances of two countries; one exporting 
iBanufadlures and importing corn, and the other ex¬ 
porting 
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(Corn. Continued.) 

porting corn and importing* mannfadlures, ii, 153 

155- ■ r ■■ 

four very ftrong rcafons for the exportation of corn, u. 
155 to 158. 

if a bounty esn turn a nation from the habit of importing 
corn to thf habit of exporting it, fuch a regulation is jufti- 
fiable, i’. 158. 

_ confideiation of that meafare (See tlie article Bonn- 

tic J, ii. 161. 

See alfo the articles jigriculture, and Poor Laws (under 

PoofJ. • • r 

Cottagn ; advantage to be derived in bettering the condinonof 
the poor, from a general improvement of, ii. 398, 400 
note. 

Cow pox. See the article SmaVpox. 

Cowi ; plan c! improving the eonoition oh the poor by means 
of. and of potatoc ground', confidcred, ii. 368 to <82. 
benr!>!' derived by cottagers from keeping cco\arifes from 
its being peculiar, and would be confiderably dimimlh- 
ed it made general, ii 390 10 393. 
fome advantage in bettering the condition of tl;c [>oor 
might iviult from the adoption of tnis iyftem upon a more 
confined plan, ii.399, 403 - 

D 

B>A 1 SITZIC, proportion of its annual marriages to its popula¬ 
tion, i. 379 

Peaths ; proportion of, to births, in Nor.vay, i. 323. 

— in different parts of i.ullia, i 3^0. 

— in England .-nd Wales, i. 46 ; to 471. 

pro portion of, to the population, in Norway, i. 306. 

^— in Sweden, i. 327. 

— in France, before and during the fevolution, i. 434, 
436 note. 

,— in different places of the middle parts of Europe, i, 

386- ^ . 

— in Ruiua, 1. 534. 

— in differem parts of that country, and average mor¬ 
tality, i. 35a, 353. 

aerage mortalrty in Scotland i. 483, 484. 

dt'pendt pcc the marnages upon the deaths, in the 

(Deaths .• 
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Deaths: proportion of, to the population. Continued.) 

middle parts of Europe, i 374 to 3^5 
proj;oi tioii of infants dying in -^ulTia within the firft year, 

‘•356. 

the regifters of Peterfburg give a much greater mortality 
of female children than of male, i. 357. 
comparative mortality at different periods of life in that 
city, i. 358. 

—general mortality there, i. 338. 

prodigious mortality in the foundling-hofpital of thatcity, 


deaths in the Greek church in Ruflia for the year 1799, 


1.37a. 

in countries which have been long tolerably well peopled, 
death is the moft powerful encouragement to marriage, i. 

3 ^ 5 - 

no general mealure of mortality for all countries taken to¬ 
gether, if obtainable, could be of ufe, i. 387. 

— in lingle ftates, the mortality will depend greatly upon 
the proportion of the inhabitants of towns to thofe of the 
country, i. 388. 

— neared average meafure, according to different wri¬ 
ters, i. 388, 389. 

average mortality of villages, i. 328. 

a greater mortality naturally produces a greater proportion 
of births, i. 397. 

in a redundant population, every effort to reprefs a great 
mortality will be vain, ii. 282 to 291. 

the average number of deaths mud always depend on the 
average number of marriages and births, ii. 286. 

See alfo the article Regijiers. 

Debauchery, very early and exceffive, among the negro nations 
of Africa, i. 172. 

Deformed children generally expofed among the American 
Indians, i. 49, 50. 


^embea } Abyffinian countries, dedroyed by war, i. 185. 

Defolation, indance of a very extraordinary one among the 
American Indians by fome epidemic, i. 55. 

Defpotifm dedioys the preventive check to population, ih 


210, 211. 

Difeafes, may be generally confidered as indications that we 
have oflended againd fome of the laws of nature, ii. 228, 

( Difeafes, 
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(Dtfeafes. Coniinuecl.) 

a dirainifhecl malignancy and faialiiy of fame difeafes, 
have been obfervcd to be attended with an ec|ual increale 
of thofe qualities in others, ii. 285. 

■—fuch an etfedl imifl:, under certain circumftances, inevi¬ 
tably take place fi'om the laws of population, n. 2.’6. 

— cafe of the eventual extupation of tlie fmall pox by 
means of tlie cow-pox, confideiad, ii. 290. 

Diftillcrics ; the confumption of grain in. cannot be a caufe of 
famine, but tends entirely in a contrary diredlion, i. ;'68. 
Drowning of cliildren, Chinete edief to prevent,.!. 262, 263. 
Duih'd, Scotch parith of, affords an extraordinary inffance of 
tendency to rap.d increafe, i. 491, 492* 

E 

EAREEOIE focictles in the Sonih Sea rflands i. 88, 95, 97. 
Eajicr IJland', ffate of, with refpcdl to the checks to popula¬ 
tion, i. 102, 104 

Education^ parochial ; beneficial effefts that would attend the 
ellabliilunent of a fvi'em of, in promoting among the 
lower ranks the prudential check to population, ii, 
among the ufual topics of infinuSfion fhould be impreffed 
julV principles on the fubjects of population and mar- 
liage, ii. 334, 

advantage of adding a few of the fimpleft jirinciples of poli¬ 
tical economy. ii. 34"^. 

we have been mileiably deficient in tlie inftruiStirin of the 
poor, perhaps the only means of really railing tlieir con¬ 
dition, ii. 342. 

the arfniments againfl inllruifling them are extreinely illibe¬ 
ral and feeble, ii. 342. 

— it has no tendency to create among them a fpirit of 
tumult and difeontent, ii. 3!3,(4..2, . 23.) 

— would render them lefs likely to be led away bv inflam¬ 
matory writings, ii. 344. 

— would jiruduce great pofitive good in infiiring tliein 
with jull noiioiis of the caufe.s and the nature of their 
condition, ii, 345. 

fuch a plan would ci ntrihiite to train up the rifing gene¬ 
ration ill habits of fobriety, indull-ry, iiulspendence, and 
prudence, ii. ■; 6. 

— would raife higher tha'; flandard of wretchednejs below 
which mankind will not continue to marry and pro¬ 
pagate, ii. 346. 

vaL. II. K K. fEducaticft, 
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[Education, parochi’!. Continued.) 

an attfintion tn tlie ecluo rion of the lower clafiTcs is the 
duty of government, i:. 3+7. 

See alfo ii. 30^, ■ 20. 

Egypt, t’ne w.mt of induftrv has occafioned the prefent low 
hale of its population, i. iHotoi iv. 

immctlia'e caufesvv'iicli ei-rt fs it to the level of fubfiflence ; 
opprcfTion and wretcht'ilnefs, i. 192. 

— plague and famine, i.- 193. 

• Emig ation, tend.s not to depor.ulate a country, but merely to 
increafe the births, i. 492. 

a ce tain de^/cc of it is favourable to the population of the 
country quitted, i. 561 

by no meani an adequate rentedv, but only a flight pal¬ 
liative, to a redundant poptilation in the more culti- 
rated parts of thevvorld, li. 58. 

in the firfl ( copling of uew colonies, the hardihips inva¬ 
riably greater than thefe fuiTercd in tlie parent country, 

ii. 50. 

— various inflnnccs, ii. 59 to 63. 

the eflahhfhnuT.l of rolotiies in the more thinly peo¬ 
pled regions of f'lurope and Afia would require great re- 
fources i examples, ii. 63. 

a reafon of frequent failures in culonir-ation, is the unfuit- 
ablcnefs of the n10r.1l and mechanical habits of the mo¬ 
ther coniitrv to tile new-fettled one, li. 64. 

a new colotiy alfoat firfl: is in the condition of being peo¬ 
pled beyond its actual produce, ii. ^5. 

the clafs molt affected by the ridundancc of jiop.ulation 
in a ftate, are the iv.yfl unable to begin a new colony 
in a diflant country, ii. 66. 

emigration not Id ily to he aflivclv aflilted bv govern¬ 
ments. e:.:cpt where particular colonial advantages arc 
prepofed, i-. 6n. 

even when m.'.de u.on '’afy, has not produced all the bene¬ 
ficial etfe ' r vvliicli 1 :;hl be e peeted, ii. 67. 

the focial affciPions, an ' prudential doubts, will ever b« 
a powciful chech vm- n its cificacy under the moft favour¬ 
able cireumfl.-.nccs, ii. 67. 

every rtfource arifrig from emigration muft; be of fhort 
co'ivlnuance, ii. 69. 

as a pa'tial and temporary expedient it-is both ufeful and 

pieprr, ", 1. 

Encciirag. -.cuts, intcci, to population, futile and abfurd, i. 156, 
J57, 176. 

ncouragementi. 
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fEncouragements, dire6I, to population. Continued.) 
the cuftoms of fome nations, and the prejudices of all, 
operate in this way, i. 177. 

— the reverfe, however, feems to be a public objedf In 
Tibet, i. J37. 

cfTedl of encouraging the birth of children without pro¬ 
perly providing for their fuppoft, i. 2f4. 
pofitive laws for this purpofe, enaiSted on the urgency of 
the occafion, and not mixed with religion, feldom cal¬ 
culated to fucceed, i. 292. 

pernicious effedfs of any diredl encouragements to mar 
riage,i. 383 10385. 

England-, Checks to Population in, confidered, i. 449. 
the preventive check prevails in a great degree, i. 449. 

— among tlie higb.er claffes, i. 449. 

— men of liberal education, i. 449. 

— tradefmen and farmers, i. 451. 

— labourers, i. 451. 

— fervants, i. 4^1 • 

refults of the returns under the population adlj proportion 
of annual marriages, i. 453. 

propofal of taxes and fines on thofe who live fingle, 
for the fupport of the married poor, improper, i. 454, 
455 - 

annual mortality confidered, i. 456. 

the void made by tlie great mortality of London, filled by 
the redundant birtlis from the country, i. 464. 
annual ('roporiloa of biitiis to the population, I. 466. 

— to the deaths, i. 469. 

■— to the marriages, i. 473. 

the regiftry of births and deaths more deficient in the for¬ 
mer than ill the latter part of tlie century, i. 474. 
calculations of the population from the births and deaths, 
not to be depended upon, i. 476, 479. 
highefi: average proportion of births to deaths, i. 572. 

Epidemic, dreadful, like the fmall-pox, in New Holland, i. 

40. 

inftance of a very extraordinary defoLition by a diftemper 
of this kind, among the American Indians, i. 55. 
epidemics Iiave their feldomer or frequenter returns ac¬ 
cording to circumffances, i. 139 note. 

— their periodical returns in different countries, i. 564. 

a redundancy of population is among tlie caufes of them, 
i. 565, 566. 

K K 2 (Epidemics, 
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[Epidemics. Continued.) 

a fevere mortal epidemic is generally fucceeded by an un¬ 
common healthinefs, i. 569- 

countries where fubfiftence is increafing fufficiently to en¬ 
courage population, but not to anfwer all its demands, 
moft fubjeSto periodical epidemics, i. 570. 

Europe lefs fubjefl to plagues and walling epidemics now 
than formerly, i.57i- 

they indicate that we have increafed too fall for the means 
of fubfihence, ii. 329. 

effedls of epidemics on regillers of births, deaths and mar¬ 
riages. See the article Regtjhrs. 

Equality, fyftems of; in all thoi'e propofed by different vvrit- 
’ ers, V)ae principle of population, and the difficulties arifmg 
from it, very infufficiently eftimated, ii. i. 

See the articles IVcdlace, Cotidorcct, ariA Godivln. 

Europe i Checks to Population among the ancient Inhabitants 
of the Nortli of, confidered, i, no. 

fucceffive migrations of the barbarians of, i. 114. 

their deflrudive irruptions into the Roman empire, i, 

” 5 * 

— intoother nations (See further the article Germans), 
i. 133. 

the North not more populous formerly than at prefent, 
i. 126. 

— error of deferibing it as a conllant refervoir for the fup- 
ply of other nations, i. 127. 

caufe which hopped the continuance of emigrations by 
land from the North, i. 134. 

tbefe barbarians then fpread themfelvcs over other coun¬ 
tries by lea, i. 134, 135- 

— again contined to their own by a fimilar caufe, i. 136. 

objections to the fuppofition of thefe cmigiations being 

taufed by a redundant population, anlweied, i. 137 to i 39. 

— otlier motives vr hich might have prompted them, i. 14c. 

ftriking illuflration which this period of hiftory affords, of 

the principle of population, i. J40. 

war and famine the principal checks, in the countries above 
noticed, i. 141. 

Of tlie Checks to Population in the middle parts of Eu¬ 
rope (See the names ot the different countries), i, 
373 - 

In modern Europe the pofitive checks lefs prevalent, and 

(Europe^ 
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(’Europe, Continued.) 

the preventive checks more fo, than in paft times, and in 
thelefs civilized parts of the world, i. 580. 

Evils, arifing from the laws of nature, always borne more 
contentedly than thofe caufed by the meafures of a go¬ 
vernment, i. 346, 347. 

“ Exifiing ctrcumflances ; ” edimate of this phrafe, ii. 301. 

Expofure of children ; frequent in China, from the want of 
means to rear them, i. 237, 261 to 264. 
the permiflion of this practice tends to facilitate marriage, 
and encourage population, i. 251, 275, 276. 
pradlice of, among the Romans, i. 287, 289. 

F 

FAMINE, among the favages of Florida, i. 68. 

dreadful, in fome of the negro nations of Africa, i. 187 to 
189. 

frightful pi< 3 :ure of, in Egypt, i. 193, 194. 
frequent in Otaheite, i. 93. 

—m China, i, 264 to 269. 

dreadful famines to which India has in all ages been fub- 
jea, i. 230 to 233. 

the confumption of grain in making fpirits cannot be a 
caufc of famine, but tends entirely in a contrary diredion, 
i. 26S. 

the traces of the mod deftruaive famines are foon oblite« 
rated, i. 5.'-3. 

periodical returns of famines and dearths, i. 564. 
the increafe of population can never abfolutely produce, 
but prepares the way for, famine, i. 566, 567, ii. ^ 
reafon why a famine feems almod impolfible in America, 

>• 575. 57<5.. 

See alfo the article Scarci/y. 

.Fecundity of the human fpecies would not admit of any very 
confiderable diminution, without being ina iequate to 
its objea, ii, 238. 

See alfo the article Friutfulncjs. 

Fertility, ejttraordinary, of fome of the flouth Sea illands, i. 86. 
has probably been exaggerated, i. jor. 
ofthe fouthern parrsof .'sibeiia, i. .190, 2 o. 

Flanders, though fo often the feat of tbs moft deftru'ftive wars, 
-—hasalways, after tr.c refpite of .-i few years,appeared as 
rich and as populous as evci, i. 562. 

Florida, famine among the favages of, 1. 68. 

K K 3 Formofa, 
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Fomofa, ifland of; its ftatc with rcfpe^ to the checks to 
pulation, i. n'*!. 

Fmindling-hofpiiah^ in every view hortfa' to a ftate, i. 741. 
management of, and mortality in, that at Peterfburgh, i. 
359 - 

— that at Mofcow, i. 361. 

pernicious nature of ehablifbinents of this kind, i. 365 to 
368. 

thofe in France, i. 438 note. 

France overrun by the ancient Scandinavian nations, i. 134. 
State of, with Refpedt to the Checks to Population, i.422. 
population of, undiminifhed, notwithftanding the lofles 
(uftained during the revolution, i. 422. 
inquiry into the manner in which fuch a circumfiance 
might liappen, i. 423. 

proportion of unmarried pcrfons to the population, i. 423. 
abfolute population before the war, i. 424. 
proportion ot -annual marriages, i. 425. 
loiTd during the war according to dificrent ellimates, i. 
428. 

increaie of agriculture, i. 430. 
increalcd number of fmall firms, i. 431. 
the means of fubfiflence have probably remained unim-> 
paired, if they have not advanced, i. 432. 
annual births probably increaftd during the revolution, and 
mortality of the ftaiionar, inhabiunts decreafed, i. 433, 

ftateuicnfs in the Statijiijue Gimrale, &c. lately publilhed, 
i. 436 note. 

if the marriages have not incrcafed, this will be accounted 
for by the extraordinary adva cein the illegitimate births, 
*• 43 ^’ 43 "* 

error of : ii Francis D’lvernois in reafoning on the effedls 
of the Ioffes futlained by the revolutionary contcft, i. 
438, 

the miiit.nry ftrengjh- though not the numerical population, 
impaired bv the levolution, i. 439 
flatements liom the ^tialyft dcs P ocis verbaux des Cqk- 
J'eils gine’ aux de dc[artitmeni ; with refpeiS: to the popula¬ 
tion, i. 443 note. 

•—the ftate of agriculture, i. 444. 

— the horpitals, and charitable eifablifliments, &c. i. 444. 

general relult ofthefe Itaiements, i. 44.5. 

liighcft average propouion of births to deaths, i. • 17 ^* 

(France., 
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(France. Continued.) 

its furplus produce greatly inferior in p: <' ortion to that 
of England, ii. 137. 

general fvftein ot ploughing, .-!> praflifed in moft pr.'ts, 
prejudicial, ii. I. 7 note. 

deftrudiive conr;‘<}i!ci..cs which would attend the edabhih* 
nient of poor l.iw< in. 333. 
tniferv exiAing in, froat an exoefs of population, ii. 368 to 
:’ 7 ‘* 379 - 

fourc-^ of the as'.vantages which it enjoys in refpe£i to po¬ 
pulation, h. 433 to 437. 

See alfo the .article Pa is. 

Friendly ijlands ; Ante of, with rcfj)c« 5 i to the checks to popu¬ 
lation, i. oq. lb I. 
occnfional fcarcitv in, i. 105. 

Friendly focidies. Sec the article Benefit clubs. 

Fruitfulnefsoi marriages,method of af.crtaining it, i. 506,502. 
proportion of the born which lives to marry, i. 51^, 513 
confidcration of the earlinefs of marriages, compared with 
the expectation of life. i. 525. 
the proportion of births to marriages forms no criterion by 
wlvch tojudge of the rate of incrcafe, i. 529. 
the preventive check beA meafured by the fmallnefs of the 
proporrion ..f yearly birtlistothe popular-an, i. 531. 
rate of increafe, and periotl of dooMing, ’.vluch wouki re- 
fult from anv obfcr -e<l protiorti n>>f births to deaths, and 
of thefe to the wl'.oie population, i. 'Jt. 

Fruitfulnels of marr.a., sat Vrve, in S\\uxerland, i. 407. 

— cAiinate of, i'.i ditictvnt pans of Kutiia. i. 352. 

— among the women of Scotland, i. 493. 

See alio the article Fecundity. 

G 

GALLA. an AbyAinian nation, Angular cuAom rcfnedling 
polygamy in, i. 177. 
their in-Aacres in w.ar, i. 179. 

Gari^atui. a village of Attica ; it.; inhabitants all deAroyed by 
hunger, i. 187. 

GeldcrLsnd; proportion of its .annual mo'talitv to its pop; la- 
tion, and of births to deaths, i. <90 
Gencalegical llillory of the Jartais, lavjg-^ .-.rnducl of the au¬ 
thor of, i. 14(1. 

Geneva ; culculaticn refpedling the probamlity of life :;nd 

K K 4 the 
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the mean life at, in the fixtcenth, fcvcntccnth, and 
eightcei'th centuries, i. 397. 

(jrmawj, anciint, tiieir dcHruflive irruptions into the Ro¬ 
man empiie, i. 116 to 123. 

their enugratintis regular and concerted, i. 123 to 126. 

their vaA repeated lolTes, recruited by the power of popula¬ 
tion. i. 127. tag. 

— errors of Gibbon and Montefquieu on this point, i. 
127, T2fc'. 

their manners, as dcfcribed by Tacitus, highly favourable to 
the principle cf increafe, i. 130, 131. 

rapid fucceiCon of human beings among them, i. 132, 

Germany ; f*ate of, with refpe<^ to a fyftcmof poor laws, con- 
fidered, ii. 334. 

Godwin, Mr.; general charatSlcr of his Enquiry concerning 
Political fuftice, ii. 22. 

^lis fv' em of equality inipra(Sicable, ii. 22. 

his error in .attributing all the vices and mifcry of fociety to 
human inlUtutions, ii. 24. 

his edimate of the benefits attendant upon his fyftem of 
equality, vifionary and falfe, ii. 25. 

— oppc.liteanddreadful pidure prefented by a rational con¬ 
templation of the. fubjedl, ii. 271034. 

places the difficulties arifing from an excefs of population, 
at an immeafur.able difiance, ii. 25 . 

— thefc difficulties on the contrary, of immediate occur¬ 
rence, ii. 31,3:. 

in tlie flare ol' equality fuppofed by him, the principal laws 
which at piefcnt govern civilized fociety would be fuc- 
ceffi'.elv ditlatcd by the moft imperious ncceffity, ii. 35. 

— admiiiiftration of property, ii. 35. 

— inliitution of marriage, ii. 3'd. 

—inequality of conditions, ii. 41. 

thus the whole fyfiem would inevitably degenerate into a 
ftate of fociety nor elTentially diftcient from the prefent, 
ii. 43 . 

Obfeivations on Mr. Godwin’s Reply to the above Re¬ 
marks, ii. 46. 

they were not direfted merely .igainft the conclufion, but 
the principles, ofhis work, ii. 46. 

Mr. Godwin’s fyftem not pojiily alone, but certainly, of no 
{.ennanence, ii. 49. 

(Godwin, 
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(Godwin, Mr. : Obfervation on his Reply. Continued.) 

reafon why the principle of population has never yet pro¬ 
duced the great efFeds noticed bv Mr. Godwin, ii. 50. 

the control of increafing population in pall times been 
effefted by vice and mifery almcft excluilvely, ii. 5a. 

Mr. Godwin inconfiftent in i'peaking of the two different 
ratios of the increafe of population and food, ii. 54. 

his fyilem not favourable to the preventive check to po¬ 
pulation, ii. 55. 

His argument refpeding right to relief, conlidered, ii. 

444 * 

Goths, their irruptions into the Roman empire, i. 116, 118 
to 122. 

Government, See the article Civil liberty. 

Greeks ; ancient State of, with Refped to the Checks to Po¬ 
pulation, i. 272. 

their more eqiwl diftribution of property, and the divifion 
of the people into finall ilatcs, tended greatly to encou¬ 
rage their increafe, i. 272, 273. 

their overflowing numbers found vent in colonization, i. 

274* 

infanticide fan£lioned by their legiflators, i. 274, 275. 

meafures propofed by Plato and Ariftotle to prevent a re¬ 
dundancy of population. (See their names), i. 276, 
280. 

the pofuive checks among them} difeafe and Wars, i. 
285. 

many of the colonies from ancient Greece in the courfe of 
one or two centuries rivalled, and even fuipaffed, their 
mother cities, i. 555. 

Guinea ; difaftrous failure of the attempt of the French, in 
1663, to form at once a powerful colony in, ii. 61. 

H 

HALBERSTADT, principality of; proportion of its annual 
marriages to its population, i. 3S0. 

— of its annu.'il mortality to its population, and of births 
to deaths, i. 390. 

variations in the proportions of births to deaths and to mar¬ 
riages at different periods, i. 55 

Halle, town of; proportion of its annual marriages to its po¬ 
pulation, i. 378. 

Heir nude, confideird as an objcdl of the firft importance in 
the op.Unances of Menu, i. 223. 

Highlands 
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Highlands of Scotland, probah v more redundant in popula* 
tinn ti'an anv other part oi Great Britain, i. 126, 578. 

i;';;;lit be made inoie uftful i. it embraced Aatiltical 
fubjcdls, i. 24, ?6. 

Holland, proportion of ri:.r.>. si mariiagcs and deaths in fome 
villages of. i. .^-5.377, 3bi. 

— ofannu.'.l I'irti!., to the population, i. 386. 

the eftabliiluneiit of poor-laws ill, coniidt-red, it. 334, 

Hol/ldi:, dutiiy of; comparative fl.atc of the poor in, ii. 

Hojfitals znA cl'atitabic cflib’illtmcnts; ftatements rcfpedling 
the coiidiixn of, ir Fiance, i. 441. 

See the articles L)i.:g in hofpitah, and Foundling-hefpitah. 

HudfotCs-bay, famine among the Indians in the neighbour¬ 
hood of, i. hr. 

Hunters, tribes of, niuft be thinly fcattcrcd over the earth, i. 

4 , 8 - 

Hujbandi ; feveral attached to one woman in a certain tribe of 
Indoilan, and in Tibet, i. 235, 236, 239. 

I 

JLLEOJTIMdTF. births; proportions of, in France, before 
and during the revolution, i. 430, ^38. 
cafe of tllegitimatu children confidcied in a plan of a gra¬ 
dual abolition of tl.c poor laws, i'. 37.0 to 330. 

Tmp’ovetnent in the condition of the |v.or, din'eiviu plans of, 
conlidercd (Sec under t'> ‘ article J'oo y, li. 363. 

Of our rati nal I'.vfv.clai.ons rclpe£ting the future Im¬ 
provement of Sr... cty, ii. 413. 
the unhealthinefs of gicai towns and maniifaftures will al¬ 
ways op' ’ate as a pnfitive check to popiiI..tion, ii. 413. 
fome cxtenfion of the prudential rcfir.unt from marriage 
is ptohabic, ii. 414. 

much voi'd would he done by n>rrely changing gradually 
the inflitutions tending directly toencouiagc marriage, 
and ceafing tocirculatcerroneousopinionson thisfuhjecf, 

It. 4 1 

the henehcial cffefls that may tcfult from the general rea- 
(o.. ngs oftliiswoik, unconcealed with the adoption of 
any parti ular plan, ii. 410. 

methods in which I' cfc icalonnigs may operate advanta- 
gcc.i.fly among the Jjighcr and middie claOcs of tocicty, 
ii. 421, 

(Improviment 
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(Imprevmtnt of Society : Of oui Rational Expedlations 
ref^eifting fhe future. Continued.) 

— ainong the I'! or, ii. 4»2. 

the evils lefulto g frosn the principle of population have 
rather «limiiiilhed ‘.han increafed in modern times, and 
may realon.-ihly be CKpetted flill further to decreafe, ii. 424. 
general conclufion on this ful*jf“£t, ii. 425. 

Increafe of both plants and animals bounded only by the 
means o< fubliftence, i. • 3* 

Indians, American ; State of, with Refpeft to the Checks to 
Population atn ng them, i. 42. 
their country very thinly peopled at the time of its dif- 
covery, i. 42. 43 

means by which th< ir population was kept down to this 
fcanty fuppiv of food, 1. 44. 

vrant of ardour in the men not peculiar to the American 
Indians- but generated by the hardihips and daggers of 
favage life, i, 44, ^5. 

tinfruitfulneis of the women produced bv their degraded and 
wretched (fate, and othei caufes, i. 46, 48. 
frequent abar.donment and deftructicn of children, i. 49. 

—- the caufe of the reioarlxaiilc exemption of tbefe people 
from defor liitics, i. 5- . 
polygamy allowed, bat feldom pradHfed, i. 50. 
marriages not early, i. 51. 

dangers attending mature age; alternate gluttony and ab- 
itinence, i. 52. 
difeafes, i. 53. 

dreadful epidemics, and contagious diftempers, i. 54. 

inftance of a very extraordinary delolation by an epi¬ 
demic, i. 35. 

their lialaility to (jeftilential difeafes from the dirt of tbeir 
perfons, andclol'cnefs an<! filth of their cab'ms, 1. 56,57. 
perpetual and ferocious hollilities of the dilFerent nations 
and tribes, i. 58. 

rapid increafe of them under favourable circumflances, i. 
64. 

The immediate checks to thrir population regulated by the 
means of fubfillence, i. 65, 66. 
in a general view of the American continent , the populat ion 
of the Indians feems to prefs hard againft the limit of 
fubfiftence, i. 67. 

(Indians, 
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(Indians, American. Continued.) 
famine and fcarcities among the favages of Florida, and in 
various other parts, i. 6b to 74. 
fomc fortunate train of circumftances ncceffary to induce 
favages to adopt the paftoral or agricultural rate, i. 75* 
the caufes of the rapid diminution of their numbers may 
all be refolved into the three great checks to population 
(See the article Checks), i. 76. 
their infatiable fondncfs for fpiriluous liquors, i. 76. 
their connection with Europeans has tended to diminilh 
their fources of fubfiftence, i. 77. 
their average population Itiii nearly on a level with the ave¬ 
rage quantity of food, i. 78. 
education of the ruder tribes, i. to8. 

Jndojicin ; State of, with RefpeCt to the Checks to Population, 
i. 233. 

marriage very greatly encouraged and a male heir con- 
iidered as an objeCt of the firft importance, in the ordi 
nancesof Menu, i. 323. 

challity however inculcated as a religious duty 5 and when 
ftria and abfolute, fuperfedes the obligation of having 
defeendants, i. 225. 

other circumftances which in fome degree tend to coun¬ 
teract the encouragement to marriage j—divifion into 
clafles, i. 337. 

— difficulty in the choice of a wife, i. 328. 

— an elder brother remaining unmarried, confines all the 
other fons to the fame ftate, i. 239. 

manners and difpofition ofthe women, i. 329. 

— expedients among different tribes to prevent a nume¬ 
rous family, i. 234. 

Induftry, the importation of, is of infinitely more confcquence 
to the population of a country, than the importation of 
new inhabitants, i. 207. 

induftry cannot exift without forefight and fecurity, ii. 211. 
if general and equal, would fail to yield the fame advantages 
to individuals, ii. 396. 

Inequality of conditions would inevitably refult from a ftate of 
perfect equality, ii. 41,43. 

permitted in Otaheitc, i. 88, 89. 
contributes in general to increafe the population of a coun¬ 
try, i. 90. 

praCiifeii on the females only, by a particular tribe in In¬ 
dia, i. 334. 

(Infanticide- 
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(Infanticide. Continued.) 

Chinefe edi£l to prevent the drowning of children, i. 
a6i, 263. 

pradice of, probably originated from the difficulty of rear¬ 
ing children in a lavage life, i. 275* 

propofed in a wide extent by Plato, i. 2^8. 

to make this expedient adequate in hSt, it muft be com¬ 
mitted to the magidrate, and not to the parents, ii. 53 
note. 

See alfo the article Expojitre of children. 

Ireland ; date of, with rclpedt to the checks to population, i. 
504, 505. 

confequences which would attend the cdablilhment of poor 
laws in, ii. 332, 336. 

Iroquois, dreadful indance of a fcarcity of provifions among a 
party of, i. yr. 

J/lands ; the great barriers to a further increafe of population 
in, not peculiar to them more than to continents, 
though more obvious, i. 79, 80. 

Jfraelites, on fettling in a fertile didridl of Egypt, doubled 
their numbers every fifteen years, i. 556. 

J 

Japan ; date of, with refpeii to the checks to population, i. 
269. 

caufes of its populoufnefs, i. 269. 

various checks to its population, i. 270. 

Jura, Scotch ifland of; overflows with inhabitants, in fpite 
of condant and numerous emigrations, i. 490. 

K 

KALMUCKS, dedruflive wars of, i. 151. 

thofe who inhabited the fertile ftcppesof the Wolga ; their 
date, and inquiry into the checks to population among 
them, i. 161. 

this was limited by want of padure for their numerous herds, 
i. 163. 

— by fcarcity of fubfidence for thcmfelves, i. 164. 

— by difeafes, i. 165. 

was regulated by the feafon of fcarcity, and not that of 
plenty, i. 166. . 

— and in the fame manner, by the recurrence of unfavour¬ 
able periods, i. 167. 

check from their cudoms refpefling marriage, i. 168. 
promifeuous intcrcourfc, i. 169. 

Kirgifien 
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iGrgi/ten Tartars ; ftate of, and inquiry into the checks tt 
population among them, i. 1'9. 
their deftruftive predatory cxcurhons, i. l6o. 
national wars, and occafional famines, i. i6i. 

-L 

LABOUR, diflfcrence between the nominal and real price of, 

i. ay, ii. 89, ia6. 

effefls of producing flipemumerary labourers, i. 201, ao2. 
reward of la)x}ur in China as low as poffible, i. 2S2, 253. 
an increafc in the nominal price of labour may fometimes 
only contribute to raife proportionally the price of provi- 
fions, without ultimately Ottering the condition of the 
poor, ii. 74., 82, 89. 

its price, when left to find its natural level, is a moll im¬ 
portant political barometer, expreffing the relation be¬ 
tween the fupply of provilions and the demand for them, 

ii. 89. 

a fcarci'y of provifions mud naturally tend to lower, in¬ 
dead of to raife, the price of labour, ii. 91. 
to proportion the price of labour in a fcarcity to the price of 
provifions, is of the fame nature as a maximum, and tends 
direiStly to famine, ii. 92. 

abfurdiiy of the common d-rlamation, “that the market 
price of labour ought :.h,vi'.vs to be fufiicient decently to 
fupport a family, and ihat employment ought to be 
found for all who are willing to work,” ii. 112. 
caufes why the price of labour is non fo readily atfefled by 
taxes and the pi Ice of its component parts, as that of 
other commodities, it. 146, 147. 
rife and fall of labour further confidered, ii. 149, ISO* 
if a demand for labour increafe rap dly under an uncertain 
fupply of food, the population will advance till pofitively 
checked by famine, or by difeafes arifing from levere 
want, ii. 204. 

edimate of the evil arifing from a market rather under- 
docked with labour, occafloned .by the prevalence of a 
fydem of moral rcllraint among the poor, ii. 272. 
the wages of labour will always be regulated by the propor¬ 
tion of the fupply to the demand, ii. 381, 382. 

See alfo the article Poor throughout. 

Land, uncultivated; the extent of, has no influence on the 
date of didrefs among the poor, ii. 215, 2l6. 
inconliderate conclufions often drawn againd the indudry 
and government of dates, from the appearance of uncul¬ 
tivated lands in them, ii. 217 to 220. 

(Land, 
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(Land. Continued.) 

error of bringing under cultivation too great a quantity df 
poor land, ii. 221. 

Land-tax confidered, ii. 14.7 note. 

Ltafes ; effeft to be expelled on, by a bounty upon the ex- 
jwrt.'ition of corn, ii. i 85 note. 

Letpjic, proportion of its annual marriages to its population, 

r '• 379- 

Level, every thing will find its, but fometimes this is effedled 
in a very harfli manner, ii. 162. 

Leyzin, a village of the Alj.s; proportion of births, and ex¬ 
traordinarily high probability of life, in, i. 399, 401, 
409. 

Liberty. See the article Civil liberty. 

Life', calculation refpeSing the piobability of, and the mean 
life at Geneva, in the lixteenth, fcventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, i. 397. 

probability of, in feveral great 'ities and foine villages, i. 

4*53. 

— in Scotland, i. 4S3. 

—• extraordinarily high in a village of the Alps, i. 401. 

mean life, and probability of life, in feveral parts of Swit¬ 
zerland, i. 408, 409. 

increafed average duration of, in England and Wales, i 
468. 

fyftera of M. Condorcet with refpe£l to the indefinite pro¬ 
longation of human life, examined, ii. 10 to 19. 

longevity rare among the negro nations of Africa, i. 172, 
186. 

Literaty bachelors ; great number of, in China, i. 257. 

Liverpool, proportion of its annual mortality to its population, 
i. 460. 

London, proportion of its annual mortality to its population, 
i. 460 to 463. 

— the void Made by the great number of deaths, filled by 
the redundant births from the co,untry, i. 464, 4^5. 

the efiefts of the d. cadfui plague in 1666 were not percepti¬ 
ble fifteen or twenty years after, i. 563. 

— its e£fc£t in producing fuch improvements as have com¬ 
pletely eradicated that diforder in, ii. 229, 289. 

error of Sir William Petty in predifting that it would con» 
tah above five million inhabitants in the year 1800, i. 

51 h 

Lave, 
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Love, vUtooMS; its peculiar delights, and adaptation to the na¬ 
ture of man, ii. 2 p. 

improved ftate in which this palBon would cxift undgr 
a fyftcm of moral reftraint, ii. 248. 

— fuch a fyftem would very greatly increafe the fum of 
plcafurable fenfations from the paffion of love, ii. 253. 

Luxury ; its effefls on the ftate of fociety, and on population, 
confidered, i. 554, note in ii. 198 and 200. 

Lying-in hofpitals, probably rather prejudicial than otherwife, 

M 

MjfGDEBURGH, dukedom of; proportion of its annual 
marriages to its population, i. 379. 
variations in the proportions of births to deaths and to mar¬ 
riages at different periods, i. 549. 

jMamelukes, their oppreffive and deftruflive government, i. 
19T. 

Aianchejler, proportion of its annual mortality to its popula¬ 
tion, i. 460. 

Manufaflures j attempts to employ the poor in, on any great 
kale, have almoft invariably failed, ii. 108. 
unfavourable ftate of the poor employed in manufaiSlories, 
with refpe£l to health and other circumftances, ii. n8 
to I 2 I. 

See alfo the article of Agricultural and Commercial Syf- 
tems (under Agriculture), 

Marianne iflands; ftate of, with refpeft to the checks to po¬ 
pulation, i. IC3. 

Marriage-, practice of, in Otaheite, i. 90, 91. 

very greatly encouraged in the ordinances of Menu, i. 223, 
224. 

— and in China, i. 250. 

apparent refults in the former inftance, i. 230. 

— in the latter, i. ".52 to 256. 

pernicious effefls of any diredt encouragements to mar¬ 
riage, i. 383 to 385, ii. 371. 
the prevailing cuftoms, manners, and prejudices of fociety, 
operate injurioufly in thisrefpedl, ii. 292 to 293. 
the pradice of mankind on the fubjedt hasniniverfally bees 
much fuperior to their theories, ii. 416. 
origin of the prejudice in favour of an indifcriininate en¬ 
couragement to marriage, ii. 255. 

(Marriage 
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(Marriage. Continued.) 

inference from St. Paul’s declarations refpeflmg marriage, 
ii. 256. 

limitations to the age of marriage, propofed by Plato and 
AriAotle, i. 278, 280. 

the inAitution of marriage, or fometbing nearly equivalent 
to it, would foon refult from a Aate of perfect equality, 
and of unreArained commerce of the fexes, ii. 38, 39. 

the deAre of marriage would not admit of any very couA- 
derable diminution, ii. 241. 

beneficial efire< 5 ts to be produced by later marriages under 
a fyAem of moral re''raint, conudered, ii. 250. 

— this reAraint among the poor themfelves, the only ef- 
fedual means of lettering their condition, ii. 260 to 
271. 

conuderation of the efiTe^ which might be produced by a 
diminiAred mortality, in decreafing the number of mar¬ 
riages, ii. 288. 

among the higher ranks, little more is wanted with regard 
to the prudential check to marriage, than an increafed 
degree of refpedf and of perfonal liberty to Angle wo¬ 
men, ii. 337. 

— among the lower claAes, the fame objefl would be at¬ 
tained by the eAabliAunent of a proper fyAem of paro¬ 
chial education (See the article Educationjy ii. 338. 

the prudential reAraint from marriage has increafed through* 
out Europe, ii. 415. 

See alfo the articles FruUJidnefs, Prudential and Moral Re¬ 
Araint, and Polygamy. 

Marriages ; proportion of, in Scotland, i. 485. 

— in Norway, fmall; caufe of this, i. yi’jX'Q. 314. 

— in the. Pays de Vaud, very fmall, i. 410. 

proportion of, to the whole population i . in RufAa, i. 

356- 

— in England and Wales, i. 433. 

proportion of, to births, i. 512 to 531. 

— in England and Wales, i. 473. 

dependence of marriages on deaths, i. 374 to 385. 

number of marriages in the Greek church in RulAa for 

the year 1799, i. 372. 

— of annual marriages in France before the war, i, 425. 

See alfo the article Kegljlers. 

VOL. II. h L Maximum 
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IbiKctlmcs eftabliflieJ in the Turkifli dominions, 

1 . 21 ':. 

to regulate the price of labour by the price of provifions is 
of the fame nature as a maximum, and both ineafures 
tend dliccllv to famine, ii. Qtt, 93. 

?.fcai\ a large fulilcription for tltc poor would only raife the 
price of, without enabling them to inocure an incrcafed 
quantity, ii. 74, 75. 

Aiinu, extradls from tlic ordinances of, i. 323 to 332. 
Alexko, frequent I'carcity of prorifions in, i. 72. 

quick progrefs wf^ich the Spanilh colony made in popu ¬ 
lation, notwithftanding its ill management, i. 556, 

. 557 - 

cruelties of the fii (I fettlcrs, 11. 59. 

of mankind, the early, confidered, i. 11010114. 
of the ancient Germans, regular and concerted, i. 12310 
I26f 

Afirt, or general Land-tax paid to the fultan ; moderate iit it- 
felf, hut made oppreiTive and ruinous by the agents of 
government, i. 211 to 214. 

Aiifery, checks to population which come under tliis head, i. 

20 . 

Jijoh, the mod f.ital 0/ all monflers to freedom, ii. 298. 
its tendency to produce tyranny, ii. 398. 
the dread of it caufed the late furrenders of the privilege:. 
Of the people to the government, ii. 299. 

Jl'h^uls, after conquering the northern pror inces of China, 
propofed in council to exterminate all its inhabitants, 1. 
143 - 

their deftruiSlivc wars, 1. 151. 

T.linfs cannot be made the means of raifmg the condition of 
the poor without pvopoitionabiy deprelling others, ii. 

7 / 7 * 

may confer particular, hut not unirtrfal, alTiftance to them, 

395 - . ^ , 

fee alio the article Banks. 

T\]',ral code ; it is no valid ohjcdlicn againft the publication of 
one, that it will never he univeilally praiflifed, ii. 26c. 
Aloral rcjkiair,: iikr.nci, i. 19. 

Of our Obligation to praiiife this Virtue, ii. 225. 

it is ceitainly tlie bed of all the immediate checks to po¬ 
pulation, ii. 2Z^>. 

(Alorai 
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(Aloral rejira'mt: Of our Ohligation to pra6tife this Virtue 
Continued.) 

the opinions refpedfing population originating in barbarous 
ages, have prevented us from attending to the didlates of 
reafon and nature on this (ubjecff, ii. 236. 

tlie evil arifing from exceffive indulgence of the paffions, 
an admonition for their due liniitaMon, ii. 227. 

the confequences ot increaling too fall, though not fo oh- 
vioiifly connedted with the con.ludf leading to them, 
arc obligatory as to prefcribing our duly, ii. 227. 

difeafes are indications that we have offended agaiirft fomc 
of the laws of nature, ii. 328. 

— thus epidemics po'm' out that vve have increafed too faft 
for the means of fubi.ftence, ii. 329. 

evil effedfs of an irregular indulgence of tlie p.afTions, ii. 3^0. 

— a diminution of the pleafure aiinng fiom theii gratifi¬ 
cation, would liov.cver piotiuce a much greater lofs than 
gain to general happitiels, ii. 3’.2. 

peculiar deligbits of virtuous love, ii. 232. 

the paifiuii between tire fexc,? operates permanently upon 
human condudf, ii. 23.1.. 

‘— has the mofe powcrlui tendency to foften and meliorate 
tlie cliaradfer, , 234. 

— is flrongeif, j:ui has mofl beneficial effedls, where oli- 
ffacle.? are './irnwa in the way of very early and univeifal 
gratification, li, 335. 

— the evil refultir.g from its irregular ii dulgcnre, mull; 
not be diininiflied bv thi.’ e.'ttindlion cr (iunir.ution of the 
paffion itfelf, ii. 236. 

— in this and all theotlier paffions, it is the onlv regulation 
or direition of them that is w^anted, ii. 237. 

the province ot reafon is the government of the paffions, 
ii. 237, 238. 

the fecundity of the fpecies too would not admit of any 
very confideri.ble diminution, ii. 23,8. 

— nor would tlie defue of marriaee, ii. 24.I. 

the duty of moral rcifraint lefts upon the fame foundation 
as our obligation to practife any of the other virtues, ii. 

243. 

Of the EfFedls which v.-ouid refult to Society from the 
Prevalence of this Virtue, ii. 244. 

removal of any imputation on the goodnefs of the Deity, 
lor calling beings into exiftence by the laws of nature, 
which cannot by thofe laws be fupported in exiftence, ii. 

244. 

X. L 2 
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(xMoralrcJJraint. EfFe6ls which would refult to Society from 
its Prevalence. Continued.) 

the fubjeflion of the pafllons a principal requifite to hap- 
pinefs, ii. 245. 

beneficial ftate of fociety exhibiting a great prevalence of 
the prudential check to population, ii. 245. 

in fuch a condition, the period before marriage mult be 
paffed in ftrift chaftity, ii. 247. 

purity of intercourfe between young perfons in thefe cir- 
cumftances, ii. 248. 

later marriages would prolong the period of youth and hope, 
and lead to fewer ultimate dilappointments, ii. 249, 
250. 

— the mod eligible age for them mud depend entirely on 
clrcumdances and fituation, ii. 251. 

objedlion from the difficulty of moral reftraint anfwered, ii, 
252. 

this fyllem would very greatly increafe the fum of pleafur- 
able fenfations fioni the paffion of love, ii. 253. 

— might be expedted to reprefs the frequency of war, ii. 

254- 

— great drength of fuch a date of fociety in a war of de¬ 
fence, ii. 257. 

conclufion: the judice of the Deity unimpeachable, in 
making this virtue necefl'ary by his general laws, ii. 
2.58. 

'I'his is the oniy effe6lual mode of bettering the condition 
of the poor, ii. .16010271. 

conlideration of the objeiStion to this meafure, that by 
endeavouring to urge this duty on the j)oor, we may 
increafe the quantity of vice relating to the fex, ii, 
274 to 28 

See aifo the article Prudential rejlralnt. 

ATortaiity ; order of extremely variable, i. 306. 

divdion of the dates ot Europe into claffes in this refpe<£l:, i. 

annual mortality in England and Wales confidered, i. 
436 to 469. 

dilFercnt proportions of, in towns and in villages, i. 461. 

See all'o the article Deaths. 

Ivhfcovj, management of the foundling-hofpital at, i. 363. 

Mowing ; perfeftion of the art of, in Switzerland and Nor¬ 
way, i. 413. 

N. 

x'lATIOhlAL debt^ point in which it has been mod inju¬ 
rious, ii. 141 

Nature ; 
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Nature-, conftancy of the laws of, the foundation of all human 
knowledge, ii. 13. 

Nayrs, their pra£lice with refpccf to the commerce of the 
fexes, (kc. i. 235. 

Negro nations of Africa ; their habits, powerful checks to po-j 
pulation. i. 171. 

conftant wars, and want of induflry, i. 171. 
fhortnefs of life among them, i. 172, 186. 
pradfice of marriage, i. 173. 
great and conftant exportation of flaves, i. 174. 
the population, notwithflanding all thefe circumflances, 
continually pafling beyond the means of fubfiftence, i. 
174. 

pradfice of polygamy, and its efFedls confidered, i. 177. 
difeafes, i. 181. 

poverty, bad diet, and want of cleanlincfs, i. 182. 
dreadful inflances of famine, i. 187. 

New Caledonia, occahonal fcarcitv at, i. io6. 

New England, hardthlps experienced in the firfl fettlement of 
this colony, ii. 60. 

AW Holland ; State of the Natives of, with Ilefpect to the 
Checks to Population, i. 32. 
fcau-ity of food, i. 33. 

cruel treatment of their women, and early union of the 
fexes, i. 35, 36. 

a great part ot the women without cliildren, i. 37, 38. 
fucking children buried alive with the mother at her death, 

difficulty of rearing children, i. 34. 

wars between different tribes, and perpetual private con 
lefts; manner of living ; and dreadful epidemic, i. 39, 
40. 

ftill the population keeps up to a level with the average fup- 
ply of food, i. 40, 41. 

Hardlhips experienced in the firft fettlement of the colony 
of Port Jackfon, li. 62. 

New Zealand; ftate of, with refpedt to the checks to popula¬ 
tion, i. Si. 

perpetual hoftility of the different tribes, and their canni- 
balifm, i. 82. 

the population, neverthelefs, feldom repieffed below the 
average means of fubfiftence, i, 85. 

L L 3 Newbury, 
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Netvhury, proportion of its annual mortality to its popula¬ 
tion, i. 46"^. 

Nootka Soun.'l, frequent fcarcity of provifions at, i. 73, 74. 

t^orth of Europe. See the articles Europe, and Germans. 

Northampton, proportion of its annual mortality to its popu¬ 
lation, i. 4(5 o. 

Norway ; State of, witli Refpetl to the Checks to Popula¬ 
tion, i. 305. 

its mortality fimll, yet its population has not rapidly in 
creafed, i. 306. 

the preventive checks proportionably great, i. 307. 
caufes of tlie fmal! number of marriages, i. 307. 
unfavourablenr fs of the foil and climate, i. 3I4. 
the preventive check contributes conhderably to the fmall- 
neis of the mortality, i. 316. 
ohftacles to improved cultivation of the land, i. 317. 
recent advances, however, both in that rtfpedd and in po¬ 
pulation, i. 321. 

the woods arc cleared away too pn'ecipitately, without con- 
fideration of the probable value of the land when 
cleared, i. 338. 

this country might poftbly have been better peopled for- 
nieily than at prelent, but the fuppofition noxprobable, i. 

births to the population, i. 386. 
in many refpetts than in England, 
*'• 335 - . , ■ 

Norwich, proportion of its annua! mortality to its population, 
i. 460. 


339 -, 

Proportion of if§ yearly 
Hate of the poor better 
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OBJECTIONS, general, to the principle and rcafonings of 
this Ehay, anfwered, ii. 429. 
firfl, that they contradidf tire original command of the 
Creator, to increate and multiply and replenifh the earth, 
ii. 430. 

that the natural checks to population will always be fuf- 
ticient, without reforting to any other aids, ii. 439. 
refpehting the ] ratiicabic increafe of populatiiin, ii. 440. 
relpebling the alv lition of the poor-law.s, li. 443. 
that every praciicabie benelit may he obtained by improved 
ineafurcs ol civil policy, w'itiioul iiflcing the danger of 
promulgating new opinions which may alarm the pre¬ 
judices of the poor, ii. 472. 


(Ghjedlons. 
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fObjedlons. Continued.) 

refpefting the feelings of defpondency in Tome, who la¬ 
ment a conviftion of the truth of the principles or this 
Effay, ii. 475. 

Oheltahoo, temporary fcarcity at, i. 105. 

Organic pelteildibillty of man ; M. Condorcet’s fvfiem re- 
fpe ting, unwarranted, ii. lOtoiq. 

Ofcillations m population, in civilized and in favage life, i. %% 
to 28. 

0 /Ttacks, their difgufling mode of living, i. 197. 

Otahette, its luxuriance extremely favourable to population, 
i. 86. 

fome very powerful checks mull be traced in the habits 
of the people, i. 88. / 

enumeration of thefe ; Eareeoic focieties, i. 88. 

— infanticide perifiitted to all claffcs, i. 89. 

— extenfive debauchery and proinifcuous intercourfe, i, 

— cuftoms with regard to marriage, and changing of con- 
nedlioiis, i. qo, qi. 

— frequent and defrruiSlive hofillitics, 1. 92. 

— human facrifices, and diforders, i. 93. 

even thefe checks have not always kept down the pnpula 
tion to the Iv e! of the means of fabilflcnce, i. 93. 

mode of living of the dilforent ranks, i. 94. 

extraordinary depopulaiioa fince captain Cook’s lafl vifit, 
i. 95, 96. 

the population at preient repre/Tcd confiderahly liclow the 
average means ot Inldiilcnce, i. 97. 

its fertility probably exaggerated, i. ioc. 

P 

PJCH/fS, tlicir deflrucl.ive extortion in their provinces, i. 
2 12, 2 15, 216. 

Paine, Mr.; erroneous principles of his Riglus of .^,fan, ii. 
304 to 3 i 2. 

Paritrnay, occafional fcarcity of provifions in, i. 72. 

Par'ii, proportion of its annual marriages to its population, 

1. '.,8i. 

— of annual births and deaths to the popuLation, in f> 
veral villages around, i. 386, 

pay-table, difgufling pi£fure of, ii. 37'. 

Pafjions, e\ ii cllcfls o! .an irregular indulgenc!- of, ii. 2 yo. 

L L q " 
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(Pajfiom. Continued.) 

a diminution of the pleafure arifing from their gratification 
would produce a much greater lofs than gain to general 
happinpfs, ii. a {2. 

the paffion between the fexes operates permanently upon 
human conduit, ii. 234 

— has tlie moft powerful tendency to foften and meliorate 
the charailer, ii. 234. 

■— is firongeft and has moft beneficial efFeils, where 
obftacles are thrown in the way of very early and uni- 
verfal gratification, ii. 235. 

— the evil relulting from its irregular indulgence, muft 
not be diminilhed by the extinfition or diminution of the 
paffion itfelf, ii, 236. 

in this and all the other paffions, it is only the regulation or 
diredlion of them that is wanted, ii. 237. 

Paji oral nations, modern; ftate of, with refpefil: to the 
checks to population (See the article Tar/orr), i, 142. 

— enumeration of checks, i. i6g. 

limits to the population of a country ftri£l!y paftoral, i. 

413 - 

natural excitement which it fupplics to emigration, i. 

415 - 

See alfo the article Shepherds. 

Pays de Vaud, various ftatiftical particulars refpefiling, i. 397, 
408 to 411. 

Feafant, Swifs; remarkable inftance of one pofleffing a clear 
comprehenlion of the fubjefit of population, i. 417 to 
4 ^ 9 - . 

PtrfetTihil'ity of man ; M. Condorcet’s fyftem refpefting, 
examined, ii. 4 to ig. 

Ptrfia \ ftate of, with reipeiSl to the checks to population ,- 
the dreadful convulfions in, have been fatal to agricul¬ 
ture, i. 221. 

fmall-pox, and other caufes, i, 222. 

Peru ; quick progrefs which the Spanilh colony made in popu¬ 
lation, notwithflaiiding its ill management, i. 556, 557. 

cruelties of the firft fcttlcrs, ii. 59. 

Plague, its ravages in the 'I'urkilh dominions, i. 2ig. 

a conftant admonition to the people againft their filth and 
torpor, ii. 22q. 

does not effedfually reprefs the average of population, i. 363. 

See alfo the article Epidemics, 

Plato, 
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Plato, meafures propofed by him to regulate population, i. 
276. 

— bv encouraging, or checking it by rneans of honours 
and of marks of difgrace, i. 277. 

— by burving the children of the inferior citizens, and all 
born imperfedf, i. 277, 278. 

— by limiting the age of marriage and of bearing children, 

i. 278- , 

he thus evidently faw the firong tendency of population to 
increafe hevond the means of lubfillence, i. 279. 
inconfiftencics in his plan obferved by Ariftotle, i. 281, 
282. 

Plenty: On the prevailing Errors ref|)e£liirg this Subjedl as 
connedled with Population, ii. 202. 
error of fuppoling that an increafe of population in any 
ftate not cultivated to the utmofl, will tend to augment 
the relative plenty of the whole fociety, ii. 202. 
an increafe of population nriling irom the improving (late 
of agriculture, very different from its unredridfed in¬ 
creafe, ii. 203. 

if a demand for labour increafes rapidly though the fup- 
ply of food be uncertain, the population will advance 
till pofitively checked by famine, or liifeafes arifing from 
fevere want, ii. 205. 

fcarcity and extreme poverty may or mav not accompany 
an increafing population, but mull neceffarily accompany 
a permanently declining population, ii. 205. 
the prejudices refpedfing population Ifnkingly refemble the 
old prejudices about fpecie, ii. 2c8. 
ignorance and oppreffion will conllantly caufc a low /fate 
of population, in fpite of the birth of any number of 
children annually, ii. 210, 21I. 
agriculture may more properly be termed the efficient caufc 
of population, than population of agriculture, ii. 212, 
213 - 

revenue the fource of population, and not pojmlation of 
revenue, ii. 214. 

wafte among the rich, or land remaining uncultivated, do 
not influence the average diflrefs of the poor, ii. 2ij. 
inconfiderate conclufions often drawn agaiiitf the induflry 
and government of fiates, from the appearance of un¬ 
cultivated lands in them, ii. 217. 


(Plenty : 
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(Picniy : Of the prevailing Errors rcfpc6ling this Subject 
as conne6Ied with Popu'ation. Concaiuecl.) 

error of bringing under cultivation too great a quantity of 
poor land, ii. 221. 

the queftion is not v'-hethcr the produce of the earth may 
be abfolutely increased, hut whether it may be increafed 
fo as to keep pace witli an unchecked population, ii. 
222 , 

Plough in Syria, often only the iiranch of a tree, i. 214. 

Ploughing-, 'general fvfteiu'of, as pia6lifcd in moft parts of 
France, prejudicial, ii. 197 note. 

Political economy, great Importance of the diffufion of its 
princijdes; they fhould at lead form a branch of uni- 
verfity education, ii. 340 and note. 

Political jufticc, general charader of Mr. Godwin’s work on, 
ii. - 22 . 

See the article Godwin. 

Pdygamy allowed, but feidom ufed, among the American In¬ 
dians, i. 50. 

its effed on population confidered, i. 178 to 181. 

in fome negro nations of Africa, fought by the wife and 
not the hulband, i. 177. 

in the'I'urkifh dominions, lefs produdlve even in indivi- 
duai families than monogamy, i. 218. 

tends CO degrade the female charader ; and by being prac- 
tifed among lire fupetior claiics, renders it difficult for 
the lower dalles to obt.iin wives, _i. 229, 230, 173. 

For the oppohte cullchn, fee the article Bujbanch. 

pomerevnia, general mortality in, i. 3HS. 

proportion of Fcond n’.arriage.s-, i. 512. 

variations in thiC proj>ortions ol biitlrs to deaths and to mar¬ 
riages st diu'erent penods, i. 5^7. 

Poor ; meafnres rcfiJcding their relief in Switzerland, and ef- 
fe£t of theft’, i. 420. 

fupport of, in Scotland, i. 493. 

remarks by Scotch writers, on the ffiatc of tlie poor in Eng¬ 
land, i. 49-5, 497. 

Cf poor Laws ; tiiofe of England, t'lough they may have 
alleviated individual mi sfortune, have fpread the evil over 
a larger {urface, ii. 73. 

caufes why, noiwithftanding the immenfe fum annually 
colleded for tite poor, fo much dill refs ftill e.xlhs among 
them, ti. 73. 
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(Poor: Poor Laws. Contimied.) 

a fubfcription for the poor would only increafe proportion- 
ably the price of ptovifions, ii. 74. 

— even if the prixluce of the country were augmented by 
that means, a more than pi op jrtionate increafe of popula¬ 
tion would follow, ii. '5. 

no poIBbl - facrlftces of the ri.-h could for anv time prevent 
the recurrence of dtftu-L among the lower clafTes, ii. 

75 - 

the condition of fome of the po^'r ca .ot he raifed b < means 
of money without pi otK>i;ioiiailydepre>’i.ig that or others, 

ii. '/6, 77. 

confirmation of thefe reafonings, from the late fcarcities, 
ii. 78. 

the price of corn in a fcarclty will der>en:l more upon the 
degree of confinnption than of the a^iun! deficiency, ii. 

79 * . ... 

high prices certainly dimin.Ill confinnption, li. 79. 
the bounties to the poor during the I:>ia cities operated 
very powerfully in raifing tne price ofain, ii 82 . 
cfFeft of thefe alfo in increaung the ci'culaiing medium, ii. 

84. 

this increale principally fupplied bv the country banks, ii. 

85. 

very great obftacles thus tlsrown in the way of returning 
cheapnefs, 7. 

— thefe lefs, however, than if tlie increafed circulation had 
come from the B.ank ot England, ii. 87. 

the fcarritv nrtunateiy lollo'vcd i>v a 1 abundant harveft 
and a peace , a rapid fall of ,;r:cts thus oc aiioned, ii. 88- 
permanent bad confequences which would hive followed 
from railing the wages of labour during t!ie fcarcirv, ii. 

^ 9 *. 

the price of labour a inofl: important political liarometer, 
etipreffing the relation between the {Supply of provilions 
and the demand for them, ii. 89, 
a fcarcity naturally tends to lower, inflead of to raife, the 
price of labour, ii, 91. 

to proportion the price of labour to that of provilions is of 
the nature of a maximum, and tends directly to famine, 
ii. 93. 

(Poor: 
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(Poor. Poor Laws. Continued.) 

an ir.creafe of nopul-ation without a proportional increafe 
of food, nmft lower the value of each man’s earnings, 
ii. 05. 

v;ays in which the poor-laws tend to deprefs the general 
condition ol the poor, ii. g5. 

— they weaken the difgrace which ought to attend depen¬ 
dent poverty, ii. 07, qt. 

— have contributed to raife the price of provifions, to lower 
the real price of labour, and to generate a careleffnefs 
and want of frugality among the poor, ii. qg, 98. 

— fubje6t the whole clafs of the common people to a fet 
of tyrannical laws, ii. 100. 

if they had never exilted, the mafs of hanpinefs among the 
common people would have been greater than it is, ii. 

I -1. 

all fyftems of the kind tend in effect to create more poor, 
ii, loi. 

examination of tlie principle and operation of the famous 
liatute of the forty-third of i.lizalv th, ii. z '2. 

— its due execution as a perm.ineitt law is a pbyfical im- 
podlbility, ii. i'■5. 

checks to the incrc.'oe of the pnor, from a fpirit of indepen¬ 
dence and pride among the peafantrv,and from the contra- 
didlory operation of the poor law.s themlclve!., ii. i; 6. 

attempts to cm, loy the poor on atiy g-e.at icale in manu- 
fadlures have .tlnu'fl: invariably failed, ii. X08. 

— tills reafoning not to be applied agaiiill every mode of 
employing them on a limited fcale, and with proper re» 
firiclions, ii. lit. 

aufurdity of tlie common declamation on the fubjetfl of the 
poor, ii. 113, 

Of iiicreniing Wealth as it affefls the Condition of the 
Poor (See the article iVcalik), ii. iij to 130. 

Of the only effectual Mode of Improving tire Condition of 
the Poor, ii. 26c. 

almoff all that has hitherto been done for the poor, has 
tended to throw a veil of ohlcurity over the caufes of 
their dlftrefs, ii. 264. 

till fuch erroneous ideas have been correcled, it cannot be 
faid that any fair experiment has been made with their 
vndcrltandiugs, ii. 265. 

(Poor : 
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{Poor : Of the only Mode of Improving their Condition. 

Continued.) 

they are themfelves the principal authors of their own poverty, 
and the means of redrefs are in their hands alone, ii. 
266. 

to urge people to marriage when they have little chance of 
being able to fupport their children, is raflily to tempt 
Providence, ii. 267. 

to encourage marriage, andincreafc the number of labourers, 
have, in the experience of many centuries, conftantly 
failed to improve their condition, ii. 268. 

it is time to try the contrary method, of withholding the 
fupply of Labour, and thus proportioning the population 
to the food, ii. 269. 

the abfolute ipuantitv of food to be Pill increafed by every 
means, ii. 270. 

the refult of thele reafonings to be inculcated on the poor, 
and their true fituation explained to tliem, ii. 270. 

Ohjedtions to the above Mode confidered, ii. 272. 

firft, a market rather underPocked with labour, ii. 27a, 

fecond, the diminution of population that it would caufe, 
ii. 273. 

third, tiiat by endeavouring to urge the duty of moral re- 
Praint, we may increafe the quantity of vice relating to 
the fex, ii. 274. 

Of tire Confequences of purfuing the oppofite Mode, ii. 
282. 

every effort to reprefs a great mortality would be vain, 
ii. 284, 286. 

confideration of the effedi wdiich might be produced by a 
diminiPied mortality, in increafing the population, or in 
decreaPng the number of marriages, ii. 288. 

■— of tire conlequence of a poffible extirpation of the fmall- 
pox by means of the cow-pox, ii. 290. 

it is fufficient to leave every man to his free choice refpedl- 
ing marriage, which however is very tar from being the 
cafe at prefent, ii. 292. 

— among the lower claffes, the poor-laws and private be¬ 
nevolence operate as a diredt encouragement, ii. 292. 

— among the higher claffes the exiPing manners, and in 
all ranks the prevailing prejudices, have the fame ten¬ 
dency, ii. 293. 

Plan of a gradual Abolition of the Poor T.aws, ii. 317. 

CPoc: 
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(Poor: Plan of a gradual .Al olition of the Poor Laws 
Coatinu. -.) 

extraordinary proportion of paupers in this country, ii. 

objefiion to a fpecific limitation of the rate to be raifed for 
thru leiuf, as a inode of diminifiiing their number, ii. 
3'3. _ 

in adoptino a Ivftein for the gradual abolition of thefe laws, 
tlie right of i! poor to lupport muft be previoully and 
formally dd'clalmed, ii. 319. 

■— olijcclioiis to this d-favoaal, anfwered, ii. 444 to 457. 
incariiie for that purpofe ; future children bom beyond a 
certain period so be declaied debarred from parifh alHft- 
ance. ii. 320. 

tbe liberty of marrying, at any age, on no account to be in- 
fiinged, ii. ar. 

the fpherc for the exercife of private benevolence would be 
lefs after ftich a regui :',ion (ban now, ii. 323. 
cafe of illegitimate clnldren under thefe circumftances, ii. 

32.3- 

.— not more eligible at prelenf, it. 3:4. 

— frequency <)f their defmion by tb.eir parents, ii. 324. 

— if no provifion were madi for them by t'-« laws in fuch 
a (ituation, the ties of natuie woo to be ftiong enough to 
retain the parents in their liutv, ii. 323. 

— pernicious cuftoms of frightening the f ther of an ille¬ 
gitimate child into marriage by the terrors of a jail, ii. 
326. 

— the moft powerful oldigation on every man to fupport 
his children, would be the knowledge that they muft de¬ 
pend folely on this fupport, 11. ,27. 

■— oljeiftimi that a mother and her children fhouldnot thus 
fuficr from the mitconduct ot the father, anfwered, ii. 

327- 

uviojipreffive extinction of the poor-rates by this plan, ii. 

330- 

the luperiority in the ftate of the poor in England, exifts in 
fpite, and not in coniequence, ot the p^oov-saws, ii. 3 .>0. 
deftruclive confequences which would attend the eftablitli- 
ment of a tvllem ot paroc! lal relief in many of the other 
countries of Euiopeu ii. ^.31 to <36. 

ObjerSlions of Mr. \ oung to ihe aliove plan, and his own 
plan for the relief of ttise poor, confidcrcd, li. 452 to 471. 

( Poor, 
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(Poor. Continued.) 

DifFerent Plan? of Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
confidered, ii. 363. 

none muft tend direftly to encourage marriage, ii. 363, 

fir James Steuart’s plan, of a general ellablifhment ot 
foundling-hofj)itals, and of public fupport to the children 
of fome married perfons, ii. 363. 

— I\Ir. Townfend’s, of a compulfory and univcifal in- 
fiitution of benefit-clubs, ii. 364. 

— Mr. Young's, by means of potatoe-ground and cows, ii. 
368. 

delideratum with refpetl to the habitual food of the com¬ 
mon people, ii. 383. 

Of the Neceffity of General Principles on the above Sub- 
je£f, ii. 388. 

diflindtion between mifehievous and genuine theory, ii. 
388. 

advantage derived by cottagers from keeping cows, arifes 
from its being peculiar, and would be conliderably dimi- 
niflied if made general, ii. 390. 

meafure of relieving the poor .at their own homes, and 
placing out their children •■'.s loon as poffible, cannot be 
pradfifed univerfally, ii. 394. 

the benefits conferred by monsv, and even by induflrv, arc 
relative, and would tail if not confined to particular si- 
(lances, ii. 395, 396. 

o'pjeclion to tliele reafonings ani'vvcred; in manv cafes 
the good from the relief of prefent dillrcfs may ovei- 
balance the probable evil irom the remote confe- 
cjuence, ii. 396. 

great advantages might be expcGed from a better and more 
general fyfteci ot education (See alio tlie article Edu¬ 
cation), ii. 39H. 

— from a general improvement of cottages, ii. 398, 

— from the cow-ryflem, (ii. 368 & leq.) upon a more 
confined plan, ii. 399, 402, 403. 

objeflion that tlie above meafures would encourage popula¬ 
tion, anlwcred, ii, 403. 

efFedfs of luxury on the iiate of foe’ety, and on population, 
confidered, ii. 405, (note in 19b and 20 ;.) 

our beft-grounded hopes of improvement in the geiteial 
mafs of iiappinefs, founded on a diminution in the num¬ 
ber of the lowtft, and an increafe in that of the middle, 
clafTes of Ibciety, ii. 408, 


dPoor ■ 
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(Poor: Of the Neceflity of General Principles in Plans for 
their Relief Continued.) 

— this to be brought about only by the prevaleuce of pru¬ 
dential habits refpedfing marriage among the poor, ii, 
410. 

a fpecibc relief might be given for every child above the 
number of fix without any bad effedf, ii. 41 J. 

obje 61 ion that the geneial prevalence of the prudential re- 
Rraint among the poor might occafion an injurious ad¬ 
vance in the price of labour, anfweied, ii. 411. 

See alfo the articles Cha ity, and Poverty. 

Population has a conftant tendency to increafe beyond the 
means of fubfi(fence, i.'2, 4. 

— this truth evidently feen by Plato, Ariftotle, and other 
philofophcrs, i. 279, 280, 383, 284. 

period in which it doubles itfelf; in the northern dates of 
America, i. 6. 

— in the back feltlements, i. 5 . 

— other polTible periods, i. 7. 

increafes thus in a geometrical ratio, i. 8. 

— the increafe of fubfiftence cannot exceed an arithme¬ 
tical ratio, i. 8, 12. 

— eftedfs of thefe two ratios of increale wlten brought to¬ 
gether, i. 12. 

population can only be kept down to its level by the ftrong 
law' of necelfity (bee the article Checks), i. 14. 

propofitiens intended to be proved in the pvefent Effay, i. 
28, 39. 

diftlndlion to be carefully made between a redundant po¬ 
pulation, and a population adlually great, i. 126, 132, 
138. 

can never increafe with gi-eat rapidity but when the 
price of labour is very high, i. 20q. 

General Dedudlions from a View of Society in ancient and 
modern Stares, i. 555 - 

comparatively rapid increafe which has invariably taken 
place whenever the checks to population have been in any 
confiderable degree removed, i. 555 

— inftanced in the cafe of new colonies, i. e55- 

the molf deftrudfive wars, plagues, and famines, have but 
a very temporary influence on the average population 
of countries, i. 562. 

effect of a luper.abundant population in producing, or ag¬ 
gravating 
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(Population : General Deduction from a View of Society 
in ancient and modern States. Continued.) 
gravating the ravages of, epidemic difordcrs and famines, 
i. 564. 

fevere mortal epidemics generally fucceeded by uncommon 
healthinefs, i. 569. 

no eflimate of future increafe or decreafe can be depended 
upon from any exifting rate, i. 571. 
the only true criterion of a real permanent increafe in any 
country, is the increafe of the means of fubfidence, i. 

575 ; 

countries are populous according to the quantity of human 
food which they produce or can acquire, and happy ac¬ 
cording to the liberality with which this food is divided, 

'*- 577 - 

a country left to its own natural progress in civilization, 
could never be fald to be free from diftrefs for want of 
food, i. 578. 

conclufion from the w'hole; the three propofitions 
pi'oved which were announced (i.a8, 29) in theoutfet, 
‘• 579 - 

a fudden fiart of population from two or three years of 
plenty, invariably a moll fruitful fource of mifery, ii. 

On the prevailing Errors refpc£ting Population and Plenty 
(See the article I’kntyj, il. 202. 

Of the Modes of Corredting the prevailing Opinions on 
Population, ii. 337. 

this can only be done by circuhiting jufler notions on the 
fubiecf, ii. 337. 

in the higher ranks, little more is wanted than an Increafed 
degree of vefpcdt and of perl'onal liberty to Imgle women, 
i'- 337 - 

among the lower clalfcs, the fame objeef would be attained 
by the eftablilhment of a proper fylfem of parochial 
education (See the article Education), ii. 338. 

See alfo particularly the articles Encouragement, Improve¬ 
ment, and Objel-Iwns. 

Populoufnefs of ancient or modern nations, quellion rcfpedling 
the fuperiority of, i. 293 to 302. 

Pojitive checks to yropulation enumerated, i. 19, 20. 
Potatoe-groimd-, plan of improving the condition of the poor 
by means of, and of covvs,conlldered, ii. 368 to 382. 
.'■oi.. II. MM Psvnty, 
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Poverty, miferable, among fome of the negro nations of Afri¬ 
ca, i. 182, 183. 
abjeft, in China, i. 252 to 255. 

when hopelefs, ceafes to operate as a fpur to induftry, ii. 

211 . 

its powerful influence in producing vice of every fort, ii. 
276 to 281. 

cflFedf of the knowledge of the principal caufe of, on civil 
liberty. See the article Civil liberty. 

PreWHto'f fArc/; to population deferibed, i. 16. 

if it do not produce vice, is the kail; evil that can arife 
from the principle of population, i. 17. 

—confequences when it docs produce vice, i. 18. 
moral and vicious branches of this check, i. 19,20. 
more prevalent in the flatesof modern Europe than in pad 
times or among uncivilized nations, and at prefent the 
moll powerful of all the checks, i. 580, 581. 
preferable to all other checks; mode in which it might be 
made more operative, ii. 55 to 57. 
effedtually defliroyed by ignorance and defpotifm, ii. 210. 
thofe countries where it moll prevails are at tlje fame 
time moll dillinguiflicd for challity, ii. 417. 

Prolificknels. See the article Fruitfulnefs. 

Property: an equal dillribution of, highly favourable to the 
increafe of population, i. 2152, 272. 
where it is equalized, the number of children lliould be 
limited, according to Ariftotle, i. 281, 282. 
fomething like the prefent adminillration of property 
would refult from a Hate of perfedt equality, ii. 33 to 

38. 

Prudential rcjlraint defined, 1 . 19 note. 

cbjedlion that the more general prevalence of this reftraint 
among the poor might occafion an injurious advance in 
the price of labour, anfwered, ii. 411. 
foundation of our expedlations refpefting the extenfion of 
this check to marriage, ii. 414 to 418. 

See alfo the article Moral rejlraint. 

PruJjia ; general mortality in, according to difierent writers, 
i. 388, 389. 

proportion of fecond marriages in Prufila and Silefia, i. 
5^2. . i , 

■ See alfo the article SiUjui, and names of other parts. 

^IPO; 
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^UITO ; rapid progr^fs which the Spani^h colony there made 
in population, notwithftanding its ill management, i. 
556 , SSI- 


R 

RATN. 4 L, Abbe; his abfurd jiohtion on the right of man to 
fublillencp. ii. 307. 

Redundant population, very diftindt from a population adlually 
great, i. 126, 13a, 138. 

caufe whv poor, cold, and thinlv peopled countries, tend 
generally to a fuperfluity of inEibilants, i. I rg. 

Regijh s of biiths and deaths mull always afford very uncer¬ 
tain data for eftimating the population, 1. 473. 

— thofe of the above defciip'^ioa in Eiigland and Wales, 
more deficient in the former than in the latter part of 
the laft century, i. 474. 

in inoft countries the omiffion in the births and deaths is 
greater than in the marriages, i. 506. 

Effects of Epidemics on Regi 'ersot Births, Deaths, and 
IS'iarriages, conlidered, i. 537- 
table on this fubjedt, i. 338. 

obfervations on tlie above table; the number of marriages 
very neai lv doubled in the year affei a plague, i. 5 5. 
fruitfulnefs of mama, cs after that period, i. 542. 

variati ns in the proportions of births lO deaths in the dif¬ 
ferent periods, i. 34J. 

mortality aiU r the plague, i. 54 . 

fever.il examples d tbo continual variations in the propor¬ 
tions of the biiihs and n arr vg s, as well s r,' the deaths, 
to the whole popul.itio ., 3 ,/: ■> r.30. 

— the leaf! variable prop rlon of the births to .aar- 

riages ; and ivafon of this, 1 eci 

effeeisot the common ep dc..i. e.irs, i. 532. 

/v«n determined bv, and not detetiriinatne oi, price, ii, 
190. 

ReprejentaUvs fyftem of government, its powerful eiiedf m 
favouring the j'rud' i'.lial check to po ulaiio 11. ; i 

Rtjl amt. S-e the artiebes Moral and Frudevual Rciira' '.i. 

Retnrment, rclig'Ous ; frequent and (li.d in ir.et, 1 . ' 8. 

Revenut the louice of population, and nut popu.alien ■ . e- 
nue, ii, 214. 
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devolution: mlfdiievous efFefts of the hopes entertained by 
the lower clafles, of immediate relief from, ii. 314. 
the circulation of juft principles refpedfing population 
among them, would deflroy fuch expedations, ii. 423. 
Ri^ht of the poor to fupport fltould be tonnally difclaimed, 
ii. 319. 

— objeclions againfl this difavowal, anfwered, ii. 444, 456, 
R 'i^lns of ARtn” erroneous principles of that work, ii. 304, 

312. 

Rcnmn empire, its fall occafioned by repeated inundations of 
barbarians from the north of Europe, i. 115 to 122. 
Romans ; State of, with Refpc£l:to the Checks to Population, 
i. 286. 

dellrr.£tive ravages of war during their iiril: llruggles for 
power, repaired by the principle of increafe, i. 286. 
pi'aflice of Infanticide in early times, and its effe£l, i. 287. 
the abolition of the comparative equality of property, pro¬ 
duced a great decreafe in the number of citizens, i. 
288. 

the jus irium Uherorum incfFedfual in adding to the po¬ 
pulation, i. 289, 290. 

vicious habits of every kind prevalent, i. 291. 
the Roman world not moll; populous during the long 
peace under I’rajan and the Antonines, i. 293. 
queftion of the fuperior populoufnefs of ancient or modern 
nations, i. 297. 

comparative efficacy of the preventive and tlic pofitite diecks 
among the Romans, i. 302. 

Rujfia-, State of, with Rcfpe6t to the Checks to Population, i. 

350- 

extraordinary rclults of the lids of births, deaths, and 
marriages, i. 35c. 

proportion, of birtlis to deaths in differcnl dillrids, i. 

— ot marriages to births, 1. 352. 

.— of deaths to the population, i. 352, 387. 

— of births to the population, i. 355, 387. 

— of infai’.ts dying within the firfl year, i. 336. 

— of yearly marriages, to the population, i. 336. 

the regittcisof Pclevflaurgh give a mucit greater mortality 
of female children than of male, 1.357. . 

(Rujfia : 
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(Rjupa: State of, witli Refpeft to die Cliecks to Popula¬ 
tion. Continued.) 

comparative mortality at different periods of Jife in Peterf- 
burgh, i. 

— general mortality there, i. 358. 

raanagcmenr of its fonnJIing-hofpital, and mortality in 
this inllitution, i. 359. 

— of rliat at Mofeo vv, i. 363. 

— pernicious effedls of thefc eflablifhments, i. 364. 
principal obfbcle to a rapid incieal'e of population, the vaf- 

filage of the peafants, i. 358. 

a very conlidcraliie advance both of cultivation and of po- 
pi.il.'.tion made during the reign of the late emprefs and 
ilnce, i. 370, 371. 

ftatc of the population at diflerent periods, i. 371. 
births, deatiis, and niavriagcs, in the Greek church, for the 
year 1799, i. 371. 

Comparative pronortion of the marriages and the deaths, 1 . 

378- 

S 

SACRIFICES, human, at Otaheite, ». 93. 

St. C('pic, parifh of; proportion of its marriages to births, 
and of the latter to the population, t. 404. 

— of its biiths to deaths, i. 4 5. 
habit of emigratioii there, i. 406. 

St. Domingo, Indians of; negledied purpofely to cultivate 
their lands, in order to ftarve out their opprcflbrs, 

77 - . ^ 

St. Paul, inference from his declarations refpccling marriage, 
ii. 256. 

Samoyedes, their mode of living, i. 198. 

Sandwich ijhttds ; date of, with rcfpscl to the cliccks to po. 
pulation, i. 99, 100, xoi. 
occafional fcarcities at, i. 106. 

Soijage life, mode in which the ofcillations in population a e 
produced in, i. 37. 
difficulty of rearing children in, i. 39. 
want of ardour in the men, generated by the hardfhips and 
•dangers to which they are neceflarily fubjed, i. 45. 
the general charaderittic of favages, to defpii'e and de- 
gratie the female fex, i. 47. 

the period of life (horter among favages than in civilized 
countries, i. 53. 

fSavagt 
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(Savage life. Continued.) 

lavages are rendered liaMe to peftilential difeafes by the 
diit of their perfons, and the dofenefs and fil'.h of their 
cabins, i. 56. 

comparative advantages and difadvantages of favage and 
of civilized life, i. loy to 1 :'9. 

See alfo the n ticle Barbaiifm. 

Scardinavians, ancient. Sec the article (~^oths, 

fpread themfelves by fea over various nations of Europe, i, 

, 134. i -: 5 - 

different prevalence of the preventive check to popula¬ 
tion in ancient and in modern Scandinavia, i. 136. 

Scarcity, of food, the ultimate check to population, i. 2, 4, 13, 

— illuftrated, i. 22- 

horrid, in Tierra del Fuego and Van Diemen’s land, i. 
30 ’ 31 - 

in New Moliand, i. 33, 34. 

various inflances of, among the American Indians, i. 69 
to 74. 

among the N^ew Zealanders, i. 85. 

among the Kalmucks who inhabited the fertile fteppes 
of the Wolga, i, 164. 
among the negro nations of Africa, i. 173. 
frequent in northern Siberia, i. 195 to 197. 
in Sweden in 17 9, i. 345. 
inflances of, in Scotland, i. 499 to 323. 
it may or may not accompanv an increafing, but mufl nccef- 
faiily a permanentlv declining, pop.nation, ii. 205 
See alfo the articles hamine, and Poor Laws (under 
FoorJ. 

Scotland-, State of, with Refpeiflto the Checks to Population, 
i ,,^2. 

imperf dlion of the regiilers of births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages, i. 4S2. 

average mortality, and prob.ibilitics of life, i. 483, 484. 
proportion of marriages, i 484., 

the condition of the lower claffcs confidcrably improved of 
late years, i. 485- 

— this probably owing in part to the increafe of the pre¬ 
ventive check to population, i. 486. 

(Scotland : 
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fScotlatid: State of, with Refpe6i: to the Cliecks to Popula¬ 
tion. Continued.) 

.— different Rate of thofe parts where marriages are ear¬ 
lier, i. 488. 

rapid tendency toincreafe in various diffrifts, i. 489. 
proiificknefs of the women, i, 493. 

Rate of tlic poor, i. 49^. 

endemic and epidemic difeafes, i. 497. 

.— fcurvy, rheumiitifms, confuniptions, fevers, and 
fmali pox, i. 4.98. 
fcarcities and famines, i. 499. 

— effedls of tliefe upon deaths, births, and marriages, in 
fome parities, i. 503. 
in general overpeopled, i. 504. 

Jlomantic paffion of tire peafants, and its beneficial in¬ 
fluence on the national charaSer, ii. 249 note, 
advantage of fuperior infiruftion pofleffed by the lower 
clalTes, and irs beneficial elFefts, ii. 343, 420. 

See alfo the article Highland!. 

Sem-vy, its inveteracy in Scotland, i. 498. 

Self-lcive, the principal fource of improvement in the fiate of 
mankind, ii. 26, 33, 425, 446. 
diftinguiflied from feifilhnels, ii. 448 note. 

Sinfuality of ail kinds fliongly reprobated in the ordinances of 
Menu, i. 225, 226. 

Shangalla negroes, Angular cuftom lefpedling polygamy 
among, i. 177. 

fhortnefs of life among, i. iS( 5 , 

Shepherds, what renders nations of them peculiarly formidable, 
i. 112. 

difficulty of the tranfition from.the p.affora! to the agricul¬ 
tural fiate, i. 143. 

—■ a cert.airi degree of fecurity neceffary for this purpofe, 


I. 154. 

See alfo the article Pajioral. 

Siberia, Northern ; State of, with Refpeil to the Checks to 
Population, i. 193. 
frequent fcarcity of food, i. 195, 
ravages of the fmall pox, i. 195. 
mode of living, i. 197. 

Southern; extraordinary fertility of the foil; popiiialion 
neverthelefs does not increafe in the proportion which 
plight be expedfed, i. 199. 

M M 4 fSibft .'f?, 
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('Siberia, Southern : State of, with Refpe£l to the Checks 
to Population. Continued.) 

the great obftacle in this cafe is, the want of demand for 
labourers, and of a market for the produce, i. 200. 

a bounty upon children would not effedually increafe the 
population, i. 201. 

means to be taken to produce that refult, i. 304. 

beneficial changes effedded by the late erapreis of Ruflfta 
in this refpedf, i. 204. 

dte introdudfion of habits of induftry, dill nccefiary, i. 
207. 

unhealthinefs, occafional droughts, and other circumftances 
unfavourable to increafe, i. 208. 

Silefia ; proportion of its annual mortality to its population, 
and of births to deaths, i. 390. 

Sec alfo the article PruJJia, 

Silver ; elfedl produced on its value, by bounties on the ex¬ 
portation of corn, it. 186 to 189. 

Sh e, prevalence of putrid fevers in, i. 183. 

Slavery, this condition unfavourable to the propagation of the 
fpecies in the countries where it prevails, i. 204. 

checks to population which arc peculiar to a date of 
llavery, i. 295. 

Slaves-, great and condant exportation of, from Afi'ica, i. 

pradlice of felling, in China, i. 258. 

Slejwick, duchy of; comparative date of the poor in, ii. 

334 - 

Small fox, its ravages among the American Indians, i. 54, 

56- ^ 

— among the Kalmucks who'Tnhabited the fertile deppe? 
of the VVoiga, i. 165. 

— in Perfia, i. 332. 

•— dreadful in the northern parts of Siberia, i. 197. 

-in Scotland, I. 499. 

itS'effects much increafed by a fuperabundant population, 
1. 567, 368. 

tiotwithdanding its dedrutlive ravages, the average po¬ 
pulation of the earth probably not affedled by it, ii. 290. 

confcqucnces of its poifible extirpation by means of the 
cow-pox, corifidered, ii. 291. 

See alfo ii. 415. 

Smiib, ’Or.-, examination of his arguments in fupport of his 

affertioR 
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*ffertion refpe£ling the effe£l produced on the price of 
corn by a bounty upon its exportation, ii. 164 to 188. 

Society ijlands. See the article yjtaheite. 

Son ; to have one born confers on a man fpintual beneiils of 
the higheft importance, according to the ordinances of 
Menu, i. 223, 2/4. 

Soups, chc2[f, utility and value of fach inventions eftimated, 

1 ' 3 3 - ] 

Soiith-fea ijlands : State of, with Refpecd to the Checks to 
Population, i. 79. 

fome of the more confiderable, but lefs known, iflands, i. 
81. 

New Zealand, 1. 81. 

Otaheite and the Society itlands, i. 86. 

tlie Friendly and Sandwich ifiaiuls, i. qg. 

vice, including war, the principal check, i. )C 3 . 

Eader ifland, Marianne iflands, Formoi'a, and others, i. 
to 104. 

the fertility of tliefe iflands probably exaggerated; occa- 
flonal fcarcities in them, i. 105. 

the average population generally preffes hard againft the 
limits of the average food, i. ic6. 

Spain, wretched flate of the poor in, li. 336. 

Spartan difeipline coithdered, i. 108. 

Specie-, old prejudices refpeiting, flrikingly refcmble thofe on 
the fubjedf of population, li. 208. 

Speculation ; the late rage for wide and unreflrained, a kind of 
mental intoxic.stion, ii. 2r. 

Spirits. See the article Difti'hrut. 

Spying loaded witli a variable weiglit, the generative faculty 
compared to, i. 28 note. 

StatijTics ; many parts of, to which hiftorj^ might very ufefullv 
be made to extend, i. 24, 26. 

Staiart, fir James; his phinot improving the condition of the 
poor, confidered, it. 363. 

Siihmijfion ; the mc.afure of, to government, ought to be de- 
teunined by general esped'ency, li. 302. 

Siibjifience\ the means of, the ultimate regulator and check 
to the increafe of plants and animals, i. i, 2. 

cannot be permanently increafed fafter than in an arith¬ 
metical ratio, i. 8, 12. 

the want of, is the nioft efficient caufe of the immediate 
checks to population, i. 562. 

(Suhjyiencc. 
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(Suhjijlence, Continued.) 

the general amount of population regulated in this refpeiJl 
by fcaree feafons, and the recurrence of unfavourable 
periods, and not by plentiful or favourable ones, i. i66, 
i68. 

countries arc populous according to the quantity of human 
food wlrich they produce or can acquire, and happy ac¬ 
cording to the liberality with which this food is divided, 

577 - 

Suffolk, proportion of its annual births to its population, i. 

4 ^ 7 - 

Sunday fchools, il. 342. 

Sweden] State of, with Refpe6l to the Checks to Population, 
i. 326. 

comparative efficacy of the preventive and the pofitivc 
checks, i. 326. 

large proportional mortality, i. 327, 386. 

— caufe of this, i. 329. 

does not produce food fufficient for its population, i. 329. 

affedted in a peculiar manner by every variation of the fea-r. 
ions, i. 332. 

flatement of average mortality, i. 333. 

proportion of yearly marriages, i. 333. 

the population of, is continually going beyond the average 
increafe of food, i. 334. 

— the government and the political economifli cf. are 
r.everthclefs iiicelTantly labouring to increafe it more 
rapidly, i. 333. 

a fupply beyond the effcdlual demand for labour could 
only produce inifery, i. 336. 

accufations againffi the national induftry probably not well 
founded, i. 336. 

the woods fometimes cleared away too precipitately with¬ 
out confidcration cf the probable value of the land when 
cleared, i. 338. 

this country might poffihly have been better peopled for¬ 
merly than at prefent, but the fuppofitioa not probable, 

i. 339. 

political regulations impeding the progrefs of cultivation, 
i. 340. 

meafures of the government for the encouragement of 
population ; hofpitals, &c. i. 341. 

— rendering the commerce of grain free throughout the 
interior, i. 342. 

(Sweden: 
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(SvjeJm • Stare of, with Refpedl to the Checks to Population, 
Continued.) 

1— adoption of a iawliinitin^ the number of peifons to each 
fem, i. 3 3. 

ablol’ite population of the country ; recent increafe, and 
pe'-'ociical checks, i 743, 3 +^* 
patienc'- with wbtrh the lower claiTcs bear the prefluresof 
icarcitv, i 46. 

fickly ft afo-'S Viave in general arifen from unvvholefome 
nnunlViiiieni nccafioned bv fevere want, i. 347. 
the genera' healtliinefs has lately iacreafed. i. 348. 

Propoi tion of yearly births to the population, i. 385. 
jmpolfiiiilitv, or certain deflru 61 ive confequences, of efla- 
blilhing the Englifh fyftem of poor laws in this coun¬ 
try, ii- 338 - 

^VJit%erhnd , State of, vvitli Refpeft to tlie Checks to Popu- 
lation, i. 3q2. 

alarm which prevailed there fome years ago concerning its 
depopulation, i. 392. 

Patiftical paper publifhed at that time, exhibiting a con¬ 
tinued decreafe of the births, 1. 393. 
this circumdance, howerer, not decillve of a dimlnifhed 
population, i. 394. 

th'jinortalitv in the lafl period noticedextraordinarily fmall, 
anvl the proiiortion of children rcaied to puberty extra¬ 
ordinarily great, i. 394. 

prevalenc ■ of plagues in the former periods, i. 393. 
an actual increafe ot population had probably taken place, i. 

the di uinution of births not owing to the unfruitfulncfs of 
the women, but to theoper.ition of the preventive check, 
i. 3 8, 410. 

limits to the population of a country flriclly padoral, i. 

, I a. 

effect of the introduction of mnnufa6lLires into fome of 
the finallcr cantons, i. 414. 
natural excitement to emigration, i. 417. 
jf the alleged deercaft did really take place, it mu'! have 
improved the condition of the lower claffes of people, i. 
4 ‘ 5 - 

cfFctls of a redundant population feen in a clear point of 
vi w by fi;me of the inhabitants of a particular diftri6t, 
i. 416 

regulations tor the relief of the poor, i, 420. 

(Switzerland; 
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fSwitzerland: State of, with Refpefl; to the Checks to Po¬ 
pulation. Continued.) 
agricultural improvements, i. 431. 
amount of the population at different periods, i. 421. 

Syria ; ftate of, with refpe6l to the checks to population, i. 
21a to 215. 

See alfo the article Bedowcens. 


T 

T'jiRTARS: State of, with Refpcd't to the Checks to Popu¬ 
lation ; their general manners, i. 142. 
diftribution of them according to the quantity of food, i. 
146. 

manners of the MahomeUn Tartars, i. 146. 

— of the Ufbecks, i. 14 :. 

— the Cafatfliia tribe, i. 148. 
other tribes, i. 149. 

general liabits of the Mahometan Tartars, i. i?o. 

heathen Tartars; the Kalmucks and Moguls, i. 151. 
Bedoweens, i. 152. 

tribes living in a more favourable foil; the Kirglfiens, i. 
158, 159. 

— the Kalmucks who inhabited the fertile fleppes of the 
Wolga, i. 161. 

Theory, iMtmdiion between mifehievous and genuine, ii. 388, 
389. 

Tibet ; State of, with Relpchl to the Checks to Population, 
i. 236. 

attachment of fevcral males to one female, i. 236. 
to reprefs rather than to encourage population, feems to be 
an object of the government, i. 237. 
celibacy recommended by powerful motives, i. 238. 
religious retirement frequent and flrict, i. 238. 
all the brothers of a family affociate with one woman, i. 

® 39 - , , . 

notwithilanding tliefc exceffive checks, the population is 
kept up to the level of the means of lubhltcnce, i. 240. 
multitude of beggars, i. 240. 

T’lerra del Fuego : Hate of, with refpeft to tlie checks to po¬ 
pulation ; fcarcity of food, and wantof every convenience 
and comlort, i. 30. 

Tithes, a land-tax on improved rents would be an advantageous 
commutation lor, ii. 143 note. 

Tongaiahoo, occaiional fcarcity at, i. 105. 
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‘Towns. Sec the article Villages. 

TownferJ, Mr.; his plan of improving the condition of the 
poor, confidered, ii. 564 to 368. 

Turki/h dominions ; State of, with Refpcdl to the Checks to 
Population, i. 211. 
nature of the government, i. 2t r. 

the iniri, or general land-tax, rendered opprefllve and ruin¬ 
ous by the pachas, i. 2i x. 

— confequeut mifery of the peafants, and deplorable ftate 
of agriculture, i. 214. 

deldrudfive extortion of the pachas, i. i t ^. 
a maximum in many cafes ellablilhcd, i. 217. 
cftetEl of the above meafures in decreafing the means of 
fubfilfence, i. 2i8. 

dirc6l checks to population ; polygamy, i. 318. 

—unnatural vice; plague, and llie diforders which follow 
it; epidemics and endemics; famine, and tlie ficknefles 
whicli follow it, i. 219. 

— late marriages among the lower claffes, i. 220. 
Extinfllon of the Turkiflr population in another centurv, 

falfely predi£led, i. 571. 

U 

UNION of the fexes; early, in New Holland, i. 36. 
Unmarried perfons ; proj^ortion of, in the Pays tie Vaud i. 

4 JO. 

— in France, i. 424. 

thole who live fingle, or marry late, do not diminidi the 
abfolute population, but merely the ptoporcion of pre¬ 
mature mortaiity, i. 456. 

See alfo the articles Celibacy, Chajlitv, Rr/lrai it, and Alar- 


linnatiiral vice, its prevalence in the d'urkilh dominions i. 

3.19. ’ 

Djleck Tartars, manners of, i. 147. 

ftate of, wi.h rcipecf to ihe clicchs to population, i. 147^ 
14b. 

Utility, the furefi ioundation of nioraiitv that can be colledled 
hom the light ot nature, ii. 351." 


Van Diemen s Land: date of, with refpcfl to tlie cliecks to 
population ; icarcity of food, i. 30. 
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Vetjfalage of the Ruffian peafants, the principal obffacle to a 
rapid increnfe of population among them, i. ;68. 

Vice^ checks (both preventive and pohtive) to population 
which come under this head, i. in. 

Villages, average mortalit. of, i jais. 

agricultural ; general proportion of their annual marriages 
to their population, i. 8i. 

the geneial mealuie of mortality in fingle dates will depend 
upon the proportion of the inhabitants of towns to vil¬ 
lagers, i. 88. 

different proportions of mortality in towns and in villages, 
i. 461. 

Virginia, failures ami hardffiips experienced in the fiift fettlc- 
ment ot the En,;l!fli colony theie, ii. 6c. 

Vis mediratrix reipiMica; ; the defire o* bettering our condition, 
and the fear of making it worfe, ii. 416. 

W 

WALLACE, Mr., in his fydem of etiualitv, has very in- 
fufficiently eUimu'.td the principle of population, and 
the difficulties arifuig from it, ii. 2. 

War', maxims of, among the Ameiican Indians, i. 63. 
—among the New Zealanders, i. 83. 
exceffive ravages of, in Abvffinia, i. 184, 183. 
the wars among the Grecian llates were extremely bloody, 
i. 285. 

wars do not depopulate much while induflry continues in 
vigour, i. 293. 

this check to population has abated in modern Europe, i. 
580. 

a fyftem of moral reflraint might be expedled to reprefs the 
frequency of war, ii. 254 to 256. 

— great flrength of luch a flatc of fociety in a war of de¬ 
fence, ii. 357. 

JVaJie amoxig the rich, docs not influence the average difl refs 
of the poor, ii. 215. 

Wealth-, Of Increaflng, as it affects the Condition of the 
Poor, ii. 113. 

an increafe of the revenue or flock of a focietv, is not al¬ 
ways a proportional increafe of the funds deftined tor the 
maintenance of labour, ii. 114. 
cafe of this nature, when a nation adds what it faves from 
its yearly revenue to its manufatluring capital folely, ii. 
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(Wealth: oilncre:x{ing, as it afFefls the Condition of the 
Poor. Continued.) 

wealth increafmg in this way has little tendency to melio¬ 
rate the condition of the poor, ii. 117. 

ftate of the poor employed in inanufaftories, with refpedt 
to health and other circumftances, ii. 118 to 120. 

a nation which in average years draws but a fmall portion 
of its corn from abroad, is much more precarioully fituated 
as to the conftancy of its fupplies, than ftates which draw 
almoft the whole of their coiifumption from that fource, 
ii. 122. 

a nation poffefiing a large territory is unavoidably fubjedl to 
this uncertainty, when its commercial population is 
either equal to, or has increafed beyond, the furplus 
produce of its agricultural population, ii. 123. 

when this increafe is fuch that the demand for imported 
corn is not eafilv fupplied, no further increafe of riches 
will give the labourer a greater command over the necef- 
faries of life, ii. 125. 

illurtration from the example of China, ii. 125 . 

different cafes of two nations increafing with equal rapidity 
in the exchangeable value of the annual produce of their 
land and labour, but applying refpeiSlively to agriculture 
and to commerce, ii. 129. 

Of the Definition of Wealth ; and of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Syftems. See under the article j^gri- 
culture. 

Widowers, a much greater proportion of, marry again, than 
of widows, i. 525. - ^ 

Wife, difficulty in the choice of one, according to the ordi¬ 
nances of Menu, i. 228. 

Woman, the didate of nature and virtue feems to be an early 
attachment to one, 1.5. 

cruel treatment of women among the natives of New Hol¬ 
land, i. 35. 

their degraded and wretched ftate among the American In¬ 
dians, i. 47. 

reafon why the difgrace attending a breach' of chaftity in 
a woman fhould be greater than in a man, ii. 30 to 
41. 

charader drawn of the women of Indoflan, in the ordi¬ 
nances of Menu, i. 229. 

in a certain tribe on the coast of M.ilabar, feveral males at¬ 
tached to one woman, i. 23 7. 

(Woman, 
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(Woman. Continued.) 

— the fame cullona pradtifed in Tibet, i. 236, 239. 

Y 

YOUNG, Mr. ; his plan of improving the condition of the 
poor, confidered, ii. 368 to 382. 
his objeftion to the plan propofed in this Eflay for the gra¬ 
dual abolition of the poor-laws, and his own plan for the 
relief of the poor, examined, ii. 45310 -475. 

Z 

ZOii’O-^'.STEit teaches, that to plant a tree, to cultivate a 
£eld, to beget children, are meritorious adls, i. 220. 
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